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PREFACE. 


"  I  reckon  our  folks  don*t  want  none  of 
them  fixings/'  said  an  Ohio  housewife  to 
a  Connecticut  pedler  who  produced  a  pair  of 
beaded  moccassins,  a  shooting  pouchy  and 
other  hunting  paraphernalia  from  his  pack: 
*'  the  boys  have  plenty  of  such  trash  of  their 
own  providing.*' 

The  patient  pedestrian  offered  next  some 
prettily  woven  basket-ware  and  carved  wooden 
bowls  to  tempt  a  purchase  from  the  settler's 
wife- 

^'  No !  nor  them  nother/'  cried  the  virago : 
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the  Miami  Injuns  do  our  basketing^  and 
the  Buck-eyes  make  better  bowls  than  you 
can  carve  from  your  Yankee  poplars.  What 
does  the  fool  mean  by  trying  to  sell  us  things 
we  can  make  better  nor  him?  Throw  open 
your  pack^  manny^  and  let  me  choose  for  my- 
self among  your  knicknacks.'^ 

The  recollection  of  this  shrewish  monologue 
as  once  overheard  by  the  author  in  a  western 
cabin  came  vividly  to  his  mind  when  about 
to  select  and  remodel  some  of  his  lucubrations 
for  a  London  publisher;  and  after  cutting 
and  carving,  altering  and  amending,  never  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  finally  concluded  to 
abide  by  the  lesson  given  to  the  worthy  pedler. 
/nstead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  cater  for, 
or  conform  to  tastes  of  which  as  an  untravelled 
foreigner  he  knows  but  little,  he  has  thrown 
open  his  pack  to  let  the  British  reader  choose 
for  himself  from  its  contents. 
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In  a  word,  these  American  sketches,  written 
in  the  first  instance  without  any  view  to  Euro- 
pean publication,  are  here  committed  to  the 
hospitality  of  strangers,  precisely  in  their  ori- 
ginal shape,  as  they  have  from  time  to  time 
accumulated  during  the  rambles  of  the  Author. 

C.  Fbnno  Hoffman. 


New  York,  Dec.  1838. 
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WILD  SCENES 


AT  THE 


SOURCES  OF  THE  HUDSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  LAND  OF  LAKES. 


^*Thb  Land  of  Lakes/^  as  the  region  of 
country  which  now  forms  the  state  of  New 
York  is  termed  in  one  of  our  aboriginal  dialects, 
could  hardly  be  characterized  by  a  more  appro-  ^ 
priate  name;  as  without  counting  the  inland 
seas  which  bound  her  western  shores^  or  paus- 
ing to  enumerate  the  willowy  ponds  which 
freshen  the  verdure  of  her  lowlands^  or  these 
deep  and  caldron-like  pools  which  are  so  sin- 
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gularly  set  here  and  there  upon  the  summits  of 
her  mountains^  New  York  may  still  count  a 
thousand  lakes  within  her  borders.  Upon  some 
of  these  fleets  might  engage  in  battle;  and  their 
outlets^  broken  at  first  by  cataracts  which  Switz- 
erland alone  can  rivals  soon  swell  into  rivers 
upon  which  the  voyager  may  safely  glide  to 
climes  a  thousand  miles  away :  while  the  Ohio^ 
the  Susquehannah^  the  Delaware^  Hudson^  and 
St.  Lawrence^  whose  tributaries  all  interlace 
within  a  circle  of  a  dozen  miles  in  the  heart  of 
the  state^  give  him  a  choice  between  the  frozen 
•hores  of  Labrador  and  the  trofnc  seas  of 
Mexico^  in  selecting  the  point  where  he  would 
emerge  upon  the  Atlantic  main. 

In  connecting  these  wonderful  links  of  inter- 
nal navigation^  whose  union  an  enlightened 
policy  has  now  effected^  it  is  singular  that  in 
ike  various  topographical  recormoissances  of  the 
state  the  sources  of  so  important  a  stream  as 
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ihe]  Hudson  Bhoold  only  dunng  the  lait  yeir 
have  been  follj  and  satiifactorily  eiplomL 
One  would  think  that  however  the  subject 
Slight  be  OTeriooked  by  the  legiskture^  it  could 
nerer  hareescaped  the  Argus  eyes  of  our  inquH 
sitiye,  fidgety^  and  prying  countrymen^  until 
the  year  of  grace  '37« 

Every  body  was,  indeed,  aware  that  the  Hud- 
son rose  among  a  group  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  if 
you  looked  upon  the  mq>  some  of  the  lakes 
which  formed  its  head  waters  seemed  to  be  laid 
down  with  sufficient  particularity.  Few,  how- 
ever, until  the  l^slature  instituted  the  geolo- 
gical survey  which  is  now  in  progress,  had  any 
idea  that  the  mountains  upon  which  this  noble 
river  rises  overtopped  the  Catskills  and  the 
Alkghanies,  and  were  among  the  loftiest  in  the 
United  States ;  or  that  the  lakes  from  which  it 
draws  its  birth  were  equally  remarkable  for  their. 
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prodigal   numbers,  their   picturesque  variety^ 
and  their  wild  and  characteristic  beauty. 

Tourists  steamed  upon  the  estuary  of  the 
Hudson^  or  loitered  through  the  populous 
counties  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Albany,  and,  ignorant  or  unmindful  that  in  as- 
scending  to  the  bead  of  tide-water  they  had  not 
seen  quite  one-half  of  the  lordly  stream,  dis- 
cussed its  claims  to  consideration  with  an 
amiable  familiarity,  and,  comparing  its  scenery 
with  that  of  other  celebrated  rivers,  they  settled 
its  whole  character  after  a  most  summary 
fashion. 

The  worthy  Knickerbockers  were  therefore 
not  a  little  surprised,  when  they  learned  from 
the  first  official  report  of  the  surveying  corps, 
that  their  famous  river  was  fed  by  mountain 
snows  for  ten  months  in  the  year;*  and  that 

*  Snow  remained  on  Mount  Marcy  until  the  17th  of 
July,  and  appeared  again  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1837. 
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there  were  a  dozen  cascades  about  its  head- 
waters, to  which  Glen's  fiedls^  however  endeared 
to  association  by  the  genius  of  Cooper,  must 
hereafter  yield  in  romantic  interest  and  attrac- 
tion.   Many  were  eager  at  once  to  visit  the 
sources  of  the  Hudson ;  and,  having^in  very  early 
youth  been  much  in  the  then  savage  district 
where  some  of  the  northern  branches  take  their 
rise,  the  writer  was  so  eager  to  penetrate  farther 
into  the  same  region,  and  behold  the  real  head 
of  the  river,  that  he  found  himself  rambling 
among  the  mountains  of  Essex  county^  within 
a  few  days  after  the  state  geologist  had  pro- 
nounced upon  it  as  now  distinctly  ascertained. 
The  Hudson  is  formed  by  three  mountain- 
torrents  which  unite  within  a  few  miles  of  their 
birthplace.    The  source  of  the  highest  fork  is 
proved  by  observation  to  be  4700  feet  above 
tide-water.      It  rises    in  an  open  mountain- 
meadow  with  two  adjacent  mountains  swelling 
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in  ouy  slopei  from  iti  aide*.  There  is  a  still 
Inger  fountain-head  west  of  thia,  in  the  same 
•vicinity,  rising  in  a  singular  gorge  called  "  The 
Indian  Pass:"  while  the  northernmost  source 
istnl^keColdeo,  or  rather  in  Avalanche  Lake; 
s  amall  mountain  tarn  s^arated&om  the  former 
by  heavy  earth-slides  from  the  adjacent  mountain 
summits,  whose  granite  rocks  glitter  where  the 
soil  and  trees  have  heen  swept  down  their  de- 
nuded sides.  The  elevation  of  these  two  lakes, 
which  have  a  bll  of  eighty  feet  between  them, 
is  between  2900  and  3000  feet  above  the  ocean ; 
bong  undoubtedly  the  highest  lakes  in  the 
tinited  States  of  America.* 

'  EnunooVi  Repoit— lUdfield,  &c. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE    EXCURSION. 


It  was  early  in  September  when^  accomp»- 
med  by  a  friend — the  companion  of  more  than 
one  pleasant  ramble — I  started  upon  the  brief 
but  novel  tour.  The  winter  sets  in  so  early  in 
the  high  mountain-region  for  which  we  were 
bounds  that  deeming  we  had  no  time  to  lose  we 
strudc  for  it  by  the  nearest  route ;  and  instead 
of  following  the  various  windings  of  the  river — 
which  odSer  a  delicious  summer  excursion  for 
the  man  of  leisure — ^we  left  tide-water  at  Lau*- 
sngburgh^    and   passing    eastward    of    Lake 
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George,  went  directly  north  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Champlain. 

Embarking  upon  this  lake  at  Whitehall,  a 
few  hours  brought  our  steamer  abreast  of  Port 
Henry,  a  small  village  which  heaves  in  sight 
immediately  after  passing  the  crumbling  forti- 
fications of  Crown  Point.  A  pretty  cascade 
tumbles  from  the  rocks  near  the  landing,  and  is 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  when  approach- 
ing the  shore.  Several  wooded  hills  rise  in 
succession  behind  it,  and  give  a  picturesque 
appearance  to  a  stragghng  hamlet  along  their 
base.  Our  route  hence  was  due  westward,  and 
the  evening  being  fine  we  engaged  a  conveyance 
to  carry  \is  on  at  once  some  twenty  miles, 
through  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  into  the 
interior. 

The  autumnal  moon  was  shining  brightly  as 
we  commenced  ascending  the  hills  in  the  rear 
of  Port  Henry^    rising  continually  until    we 
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reached  the  village  of  Moriab^  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  lake.  The  rearward  view, 
iQ  the  mean  time,  was  exceedingly  fine.  Indeed) 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  that  Lake  Champlain^ 
as  seen  from  those  hills^  presents  one  of  the 
very  finest  lake  views  in  the  United  States. 
Broad  enough  for  majestic  effect,  yet  not  too 
broad  for  the  picturesque  character,  which,  I 
think,  is  worth  every  thing  else  in  scenery,  the 
placid  sheet  of  the  lake  lay  silvered  by  the 
moonbeams  below  us.  The  promontory  of 
Port  Henry,  with  a  headland  of  rival  rock  and 
forest  opposite,  nearly  locked  it  upon  the  north. 
On  the  souths  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Crown* 
Point,  projecting  longitudinally  several  miles 
into  the  lake,  divided  it  into  two  friths,  which 
gradually  disappeared  amid  hill  and  forest,  far 
m  the  distance;  while  immediately  in  front, 
though  far  beyond  the  broad,  bright  expanse  of 
water,  a  dozen  spurs  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
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and  a  dozen  main  peaks  beyond  them^  loomed 
in  the  dewy  atmosphere  of  evenings  like  some 
yBMt  Alpine  chain. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  we  stopped  at  a 
log  cabin  about  twenty  miles  from  the  lake. 
The  hospitable  settler^  although  his  house  was 
already  filled  with  neighbours^  who  had  come  in 
to  help  him  with  his  harvest^  seemed  to  take 
the  being  roused  from  his  slumbers  at  that  late 
hour^  to  accommodate  us^  very  kindly.  A  log- 
cabin  and  a  pair  of  saddlebags  are  never  so  full^ 
but  that  room  can  be  found  for  something  more, 
and  we  were  soon  packed  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  the  rest. 

Let  me  here  initiate  the  reader  into  a  mode 
of  travelling  which  is  much  in  fashion  about  the 
sources  of  the  Hudson.  Did  he  ever  see  a 
teamster  riding  upon  a  buckboard?  a  stout, 
springy  plank^  laid  upon  the  bare  bolsters  of  a 
waggon !    Well^  now  just  qfuread  a  bu&kHddA 
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upon  that  buckboard^  and  rig  tiie  iron  chain 
from  the  fore  and  aft  stakes^  so  as  to  form  a 
Btimip  for  yonr  feet,  and  yon  have  the  best  sort 
of  carriage  that  can  be  contriyed  for  rough 
roads.  Upon  soch  a  conyenience  our  luggage 
was  kshed  about  six  o'dock  the  next  mornings 
and  the  actiye  htde  settler^  our  host  of  the  log- 
cabin,  taking  his  axe  in  hand  to  remove  any 
fiillen  tree  that  might  obstruct  our  road  through 
the  woods^  wliistLed  to  his  dog^  Buck^  jumped 
on  the  board  beside  us^  cracked  his  whip,  and 
off  we  wait  into  the  forest.  Our  driver  was  a 
right-merry^  stout-hearted,  dashing  little  fellow ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  ^  Schroon  coun- 
try/' as  he  called  it,  and  had  cleared  every  acre 
iqpon  his  thriving  feurm  with  his  own  hand;  and 
after  roughing  it  for  several  years  in  his  log-cabin, 
was  now  prepared  to  build  a  snug  framehouse 
upon  his  own  ground.    Our  road  was  the  worst 
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that  I  ever  saw^  except  a  turnpike  through 
the  bed  of  a  mountain-torrent^  which  I  once 
travelled  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  But  stony  de- 
cUvities^  stumps^  quagmires^  or  fiedlen  trees^  had 
no  terrors  for  our  little  Schroon  hero ;  and  his 
lean^  but  mettlesome  horses^  dashed  through 
every  thing.  Such  was  the  road^  however^  that 
as  it  slammed  about  among  trees  and  logs^  the 
motion  of  our  vehicle  was  as  much  lateral  as 
forwards^  and  we  were  several  hours  in  making 
the  first  eight  miles. 

Accomplishing  this  stage  at  last,  however,  we 
came  to  an  opening  in  the  forest,  where,  upon 
the  bank  of  a  lake,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  clear- 
ing of  about  a  hundred  acres,  stood  the  log- 
cabin  of  a  settler,  at  which  we  stopped  to  dine. 
The  lake,  or  pond,  as  Hie  people  call  it,  was  a 
limpid  pool  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or 
rather  an  immense  globular  hiU,  flattened  at  top 
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like  an  old-fashioned  goblet^  and  surrounded 
with  mountain  peaks  from  which  it  stood  wholly 
isolated. 

Upon  the  outlet  of  this  lake  was  a  saw-mill^ 
and  we  here  saw  a  model  of  a  wooden  railroad^ 
contrived  by  a  forester  who  has  never  seen  a 
specimen  of  either^  but  whose  ingenuity  has 
found  a  field  for  its  exercise^  even  in  the  depths 
of  the  woods. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  and  our  horses  at 
this  place^  we  started  again^  and  by  nightfall 
accomplished  twenty-three  miles  more^  the 
whole  distance  being  through  a  continuous 
forest,  with  not  a  single  house  by  the  way. 

About  twilight  we  emerged  from  the  forest, 
at  the  base  of  a  lofty^  cleared^  and  grassy  hill^ 
with  a  log-cabin  on  the  summit,  prettily  situated 
in  front  of  a  grove  of  tall  maples^  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  coimtry,  a  "  sugar-bush/^  This 
grassy  domain,  for  the  whole  clearing  of  several 
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hundred  acres^  produced  hay  only^  had  a  most 
singular  effect  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark  forest^ 
surrounded^  as  it  was^  upon  every  side  by 
mountains^  which  lapped  each  other  as  £ur  as 
the  eye  could  reach. 

This  fiEurm — ^if  so  n^lected  a  tract  could  be 
thus  characterized — ^presented  a  scene  of  soli- 
tude and  desertion,  not  unconunon  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  It  had  been  cleared  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  since,  but  the  original  settler, 
seised  with  the  emigrating  fever  which  carries 
so  many  from  our  woodland  region  to  the 
prairies  of  the  fur-west,  had  long  deserted  his 
mountain-home:  and  the  place  had  been  so 
neglected  until  the  present  season,  that  it  was 
in  danger  of  relapsing  into  the  half-savage  and 
almost  irreclaimable  state  of  what  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  called  ^^  a  dead  clear- 
ing.'^ That  is  when  thickets  and  briers  so 
overrun  the  land  and  spread  their  roots  and  ten* 
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diils  through  the  soil,  that  they  become  more 
<^lffl^nllt  to  eradicate  than  the  original  forest- 
growth,  whidi  yieldi  at  once  to  the  axe  of  the 
woodman. 

Hie  new  owners  of  the  property,  however, 
had  now  sent  in  some  labourers  from  a  more 
flourishing  settlement  to  harvest  the  wild  hay— 
the  native  grasses  of  these  mountains  being 
peculiarly  fine — and  the  overseer  of  the  pro* 
jttietors  being  present — a  frank,  intelligent 
yeoman,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  from  his  em- 
ployers— our  reception  was  as  hearty  and  hos- 
pitable as  he  could  make  it  with  the  rude  ap- 
pliances about  him.  There  was  no  womankind 
about  the  establishment,  and  after  eating  a 
hearty  supper  of  fried  pork  and  potatoes, 
cooked  by  a  young  hunter,  of  whom  I  may 
speak  hereafter,  we  made  a  bed  of  fresh  hay 
m  a  comer,  and  stretching  a  buffalo-skin  over, 
by  way  of  ticking,  threw  ourselves  down  and 
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slept  with  a  soundness  that  would  have  been 
commendable  in  either  of  those  celebrated  dis- 
ciples of  Morpheus,  the  seven  sleepers. 

During  the  last  day's  drive  we  had  crossed 
many  of  the  streams  which  form  the  head 
waters  of  the  Hudson ;  and  on  the  moTTow,  we 
for  the  first  time  saw  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  lakes  which  form  its  sources.  Hereafter^ 
therefore,  I  shall  copy  the  scenes  that  came 
under  my  observation  as  taken  down  separately 
in  my  note-book  upon  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  III. 


LAKE    SANDFORD. 


Stkikiho  ihe  outlet  of  Lake  Sandfinrd  where 
it  flows  through  a  forest  of  dark  cedars,  our 
faiggage  was  shifted  from  the  bodLboard  and 
transfenred  with  ourselTes  to  a  canoe ;  we  em- 
barked at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  but  our  course 
hy  for  some  time  through  low  swampy  ground, 
where  the  canoe  could  somi^dmes  with  diffi 
eulty  find  a  deep-enough  channel  through  the 
sedge  and  water-lilies  that  by  turns  covered  the 
surface.   This  amphibious  track,  however,  soon 
fiaappeared  where  the  hills  again  coming  down 
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to  the  edge  of  the  stream  confined  and  deep- 
ened its  current ;  and  now^  ^ter  a  pull  of  a  £bw 
hundred  yards  through  a  straight  narrow  passage^ 
we  launched  out  upon  the  bosom  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  lakes  with  which  this  region 
abounds.    Not  a  sign  of  a  house  or  a  clearing, 
nor  any  mark  of  the  handiwork  of  man  was  to 
be  seen  any  where^  save  in  the  rude  shallop 
that  bore  us.     The  morning  was  still  and  low- 
ering.   There  was  not  breeze  enough  to  lift  the 
fog  from  the  mountains  round.    Every  rock 
and  tree  was  reflected^  with  each  leaf  and  wild 
flower  however  minute,  in  the  glassy  surface ; 
the  islands  among  which  we  wound  our  course, 
floated    double;     the    hermit-like   loon    that 
^anced  from  beneath  their  embowering  shelter, 
and  sent  his  wild  cry  with  a  dozen  echoes  hr 
among  the  hills,  was  the  only  object  that  moved 
or  gave  a  sound  of  life  across  the  waters. 
We  landed  upon  one  islet,  and  I  paused  to 
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d|»erre  what  I  have  nev^r  been  tired  of  stad3r* 
ing,  the  maimer  ia  which  nature  effects  her 
work  of  ff)f»«-^»i"g  the  barren  crags  with  soil. 

Here^  on  this  rocky  islet,  some  fifty  feet  in 
clismeter^  the  whole  process  may  be  seen — the 
first  covering  of  moss  and  lichens ;  the  larger 
growth  of  the  same  ;  the  light  blade  soil  that  is 
formed  from  their  decay ;  the  taller  plants  that 
again^  in  succession,  are  doomed  to  die  and  be 
decomposed,  and  afford  earthy  nourishment  to 
the  first  hardy  forest  growth ;  still,  in  its  turn, 
to  be  succeeded  by  softer  woods,  may  all  be 
traced  upon  Inch-Hamish. 

Here,  on  this  little  spot,  where  you  can  run 
a  stick  some  three  feet  down,  through  the  pri- 
mitive  mosses  that  form  the  first  covering  of 
the  rock ;  you  have,  ako,  the  towering  spruce, 
the  ragged  arbor-vitie,  and  several  other  hardy 
eveigreen    varieties;   while   a  single  delicate 
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wliite-aah  has  pat  forth  its  deoidaous  lesves^ 
md  hung  its  wniet  berries  over  die  lake.  An 
aocomj^iiahed  botudrt  Ims,  I  am  told^  fonnd 
upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  plants  and 
trees  upmi  this  islet,  which  is  less  than  an  acre 
m  extent. 

Craising  letsnrdy  up  the  lake  in  this  way — 
psnsing  erer  and  anon  to  admire  the  change  of 
prospect  as  we  woond  roimd  some  green  head- 
land,  or  lying  upon  our  oars  while  trying  iJie 
£ne  echoes  which  the  momitains  gave  back  to 
onr  voices  whenever  our  coarse  lay  tar  firom  the 
margin^ — ^it  was  afternoon  before  we  reached 
tiie  point  for  debarking^  which  we  attained  by 
piercing  deep  within  a  forest  that  overshadows 
the  inlet.  Our  canoe  left  the  cheerftd  lake,  and 
flfflntipg  beneath  the  boughs  of  ancient  trees 
that  sometimes  interfaced  above  our  heads, 
startled  the  trout  from  the  black  pools  which 
bathed  their  roots^  and  grated  at  last  upon  a 
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gravelly  bank  where  it  was  drawn  up  and  se- 
cured* 

Not  far  from  this  point  a  portage  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  enables  the  hunter  to  launch 
again  upon  lake  Henderson^  and  strike  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  with  a  few  more 
brief  portages  will  float  his  shallop  all  the  way 
to  the  St.  Lawrence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


M'INTYRE. 


The  portage  to  Lake  Henderson  is  occa- 
siooed  by  rapids  wbicb  extend  for  about  balf  a 
mile  between  Qiat  water  and  Lake  Sandford. 
They  run  over  a  bed  of  iroDH>re  whicb  ribs  tlie 
sides  of  two  mountuns  that  overhang  the  valley 
through  which  the  Hudson  flows  from  one  lake 
into  the  other. 

This  little  valley  which  is  already  cleared 
and  imder  partial  cultiTalioo>  is  the  site  of  a 
inojected   manufacturing  towD,   and  here  m 
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made  our  head-quarters  at  a  comfortable  farm* 
house.  We  were  inducted  into  them  by  the 
overseer  already  mentioned^  and  under  his 
cordial  auspices^  my  friend  and  myself  for 
some  days  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  M'lntyre  iron-works.  The 
situation  abounding^  as  it  does^  in  excellent 
iron*ore^  and  affording  a  dozen  mill  sites^  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  manufacturing  town^ 
and  might  form  the  site  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  villages  in  the  Union. 

The  newness  of  the  improvements^  and  the 
large  clearings,  marked  only  by  stumps,  give 
the  place^  as  yet,  a  somewhat  desolate  appear- 
ance: care  and  capital  will,  however,  soon 
remedy  this,  and  when  the  legislature  does 
justice  to  this  much-neglected  portion  of  the 
State,  and  opens  a  good  road  or  canal  along 
the  beautiful  lakes  with  which  it  abounds^ 
M'Intyre  will  become  one  of  the  most   fa- 
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▼ourite  places  of  resort  near  the  sources  of  the 
Hudson. 

Its  present  loneliness  and  seclusion^  howerer^ 
would  render  M^Intyre  not  less  pleasing  to 
some  tastes;  while  though  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment  may  soon  make  the  district  in  which  it 
lies,  more  accessible  than  it  now  is,  and  add 
some  features  of  cultivation  to  the  adjacent 
scenery,  it  can  never  soften  its  wildness«  In 
fact,  a  partial  clearing  of  the  country  will^  in 
this  region,  only  serve  to  heighten  the  bold 
features  of  dief'landscape.  For  the  trees  whose 
foliage  now  softens  the  sharper  outlines  of  the 
mountains,  and  curtains  many  a  tall  crag  and 
deep  fell  from  view — ^will,  when  swept  away, 
reveal  scenes  of  desolate  grandeur,  which  no 
culture  can  rob  of  their  sternness.  In  some 
places  the  hunters'  fires  have  already  bared  the 
pinnacles  of  some  of  these  g^ranite  mountains ; 
and  earth-slides,  caused  by  frequent  rains,  or 
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s^bt  earthquakes^  which  still  prevail  in  this 
r^on^  strip  them  here  and  there  of  their  ver- 
durous vesture,  leaving  only  parapets  of  naked 
rock  firowning  upon  the  deep  forests  below 
them* 


AN  INKLIKG  OF  AH  EiRTHQCAKE. 

Apropos  to  earthquakes,  we  had  an  inkling 
of  one  on  the  tint  night  of  our  arrival  at 
M'Intyre.  The  shock,  if  so  slight  a  tremour 
may  be  thos  characterized,  took  place  about 
midnight ;  and  though  it  woke  me,  I  deemed  it 
at  the  time  the  effect  of  foncy,  until  I  compared 
notes  in  the  morning  with  my  fellow-traveller, 
who,  having  experienced  the  sensation  while  in 
Caraccas  some  years  since,  could  readily  recog- 
nise it  now.  We  occupied  two  rooms  com- 
monicatiag  with  each  other' — the  outer  one. 
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where  my  friend  had  his  bed^  opened  upon  the 
clearing.  The  door  of  this  latter  chamber  being 
badly  hung,  shut  with  great  difficsulty^  and  was 
generally  left  ajar;  but  on  this  occasion^  the 
night  being  cold  and  frosty^  I  took  particular 
pains  to  secure  it — driving  it  to  by  planting  my 
foot  against  it,  and  forcing  the  latch  completely 
home.  We  retired  early  that  night,  and  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  made  our  sleep  particularly 
sounds  when  suddenly^  about  an  hour  after 
midnight,  both  of  us  were  awakened  at  the  same 
moment,  and^  notwithstanding  both  were  struck 
by  Ae  circumstance^  the  cause  did  not  occur  to 
us  till  the  morning,  though  our  surprise  was 
expressed  after  the  wonted  manner  of  sleepy 
men  when  startled  from  their  slumbers. 

«  Hallo  P^ 

«  HaUo  r 

"WhafsthatP^ 

^  Are  you  up  V^ 
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*^  No  !  are  you  ?** 

^  My  bed  shakes  !^^ 

^It's  that  mfemal  hound^  he's  poshed  my 
door  wide  open^  and  I  must  get  up  and  shut  it.'' 

"There's  no  dog  here  in  my  room." 

"The  rascal's  cleared  ont^  then. — Confound 
tbe  door,  I  can't  get  it  dose  again." 

"How's  the  night?" 

"  Clear  .and  starry,  and  still  as  one  in  the 
tropics^  but  devilish  cold." 

With  these  words,  my  firiend  commenced 
jamming  at  the  door,  secured  it  anew,  jumped 
into  bed  again,  and  we  were  soon  after 
dreaming  as  before.  No  noise  accompanied 
tiiis  tremour;  but  they  tell  us  here  that  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  heavy  waggon  upon  a 
firozen  road  is  often  heard  among  these  moun- 
tains, where  there  are  no  roads  which  a  waggon 
can  traverse.  I  need  hardly  add  that  no  dog 
could  have  opened  the  door  which  it  cost  me 
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SO  much  trouble  to  shut ;  nor^  in  fact,  would 
the  well-trained  hound  have  ventured  upon 
leaving  his  quarters  to  disturb  ours. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AN  t'NFmiSHED  COUNTRY. 

Adm  rrriNO  the  existence  of  occaaonitl  slight 
earthqaakei  in  this  region,  I  am  not  enough  of 
a  natonilist  to  surmise  vhat  may  be  their  efiect 
upon  the  geological  features  of  the  country. 
They  seem,  howerer,  among  other  things,  to 
indicate  the  unjinithtd  ttatt  of  the  eouiitrif,  if  I 
may  bo  express  myself. 

They  are  among  the  agents  of  nature,  still  at 
work  in  completing  a  portion  of  the  world 
hardly  yet  ready  to  pass  from  her  hands  into 
those  of  man.    The  separation  of  the  water 
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from  the  land^  which  dassic  cosmogonisto  tell 
OS  followed  the  birth  of  lights  in  evolving  the 
earth  from  chaos^  is  not  here  completed  yet. 
There  are  lakes  on  the  tops  of  mountains^  and 
swamps  among  wildernesses  of  rocks^  which 
are  yet  to  be  drained  by  other  means  than  the 
thick  exhalations  which  carry  them  into  the 
atmosphere^  or  the  dripping  mosses  through 
which  they  ooze  into  the  valleys^  where  day  by 
day  the  new  soil  for  future  use  accumulates. 

Had  our  New  York  Indians^  who  now  find  it 
so  difficult  to  bold  on  to  their  level  and  fertile 
lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  state^  but 
^ located'^  their  reservations  among  these 
mountains^  they  might  have  escaped  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  whites  for  centuries  yet  to  come^ 
and  have  hunted  the  deer^  the  moose^  and  the 
bear^  or  trapped  for  the  martin^  the  sable,  and 
tlie  ermine^  all  of  which  still  abound  here, 
without  molestation,  save  from  the  occasional 
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iriiite  himter  that  might  intrude  upon  didr 
gromids  when  chasing  flie  wdlf  or  panAer  from 
the  settled  regions,  to  the  east  and  west  of 
them.  There  are  settlements  iqpon  some  of 
these  lakes,  which  were  commenced  more  Aan 
thirtj  years  since,  and  which  can  now  boast  of 
but  two  or  three  families  as  residents,  and  these 
mn  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  worid,  with 
twenty  miles  of  unlnroken  forest  between  them 
and  move  proqpeniuB  hamlets.  But  die  im^ 
mensB  beds  of  iron-<Nre  and  other  nunerals 
XBoently  disoorered,  with  the  increased  demand 
lor  timber  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  and  of  char- 
eoal  to  work  the  mines  here,  most  now  bring 
the  oountry  into  general  notice,  and  hasten  its 
jBttiement.  The  demolition  of  the  pine  foresti^ 
«id  the  conversion  of  less  valoable  wood  into 
charcoal,  will  rapidly  dear  the  country,  and 
oonTert  the  lumber-men  and  charcoal-bumers 
into  formen;  while  the  old  race  of  hunterti 
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already  begin  to  find  a  new  employment  in  act- 
ing as  guides  to  the  owners  of  lands^  and  pro- 
jecting roads  for  them  through  districts  where 
an  ordinary  surveyor  could  hardly  be  paid  for 
the  exercise  of  his  profession.    One  of  these 
hvnters^    a  sturdy  original^   by  the  name  of 
Harrey  Holt,  a  redoubtable  hunter  and  cele- 
brated az8-man^  has  already  marked  out  a  road 
for  some  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  region.  He  is  said  to  have 
ran  his  lines  with  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  an 
accomplished  engineer;    and^    before  another 
year  dapses^  the  road  will  probably  be  opened. 
Other  foresters^  ag&in^  finding  their  ancient 
haunts  thus  invaded  by  the  pioneers  of  im- 
provement, have  fled  to  wilds  beyond  the  Wis- 
consan ;  and  a  friend  who  hunted  lately  upon  a 
tract  a  Uttle  to  the  north-west  of  this^  in  Hamil- 
ton county,  told  me  that  he  heard  a  veteran 
hunter  of  seventy  complaining  bitterly  that  he 
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was  too  old  to  move^  now  Hiat  the  setders  hid 
pushed  within  thirty  miles  of  him.  It  seems 
strange  to  find  so  wild  a  district  in  ^  one  of  the 
old  thirteenersy^  the  ^empire  state  of  New 
Toik.'^  Bat  the  great  western  canal,  in  fad- 
Etating  emigration  to  the  new  states,  has  re- 
tvded  die  improTement  of  this  r^on  for  at 
isast  one  generation,  in  hiring  off  die  jovrng 
men  as  fast  as  they  become  of  an  age  to  dioose 
ahome  for  themselves.  Some,  howerer,  like  die 
momitaineer  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch,  are  so  attached  to  die  woods  and 
streams  of  their  native  hills,  that  no  induce- 
ment could  lure  them  to  the  jHrairies* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  MOUNTAINEER  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

I  WAS  lately  looking  over  Mr.  Cooper's 
"Koneen,''  and  re-reading  it  after  the  lapse  of 
years  found  myself  as  much  delighted  as  ever 
with  the  best  character  he  ever  drew — ^^  The 
Leather-stocking/'  If  it  did  not  involve  an 
anachronism^  I  could  swear  that  Cooper  took 
the  character  of  Natty  Bumpo,  from  my  moun- 
taineer firiend^  John  Cheney.  Tlie  same  silent, 
simple,  deep  love  of  the  woods — ^the  same  gen- 
tleness and  benevolence  of  feeling  toward  all  who 
love  his  craft — the  same  unobtrusive  kindness 
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toward  all  others ;  and^  lastly,  the  same  shrewd- 
ness as  a  woodman,  and  gamesomeness  of  spirit 
as  a  hunter,  are  common  to  both ;  and  each, 
while  perhaps  more  eiScient,  are  wholly  unlike 
the  dashing  swash-buckler  of  the  far  west,  the 
reckless  ranger  of  the  prairies.    In  appearance, 
dress,  language,  and  manner,  those  two  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  vendor  are  totally  different. 
Mr.  Irving  in  his  account  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville's expedition  has  given  the  best  description 
of  the  latter;  but  though  the  pen  of  Cooper 
has  made  the  former  immortal,  I  think  his 
genius  might  gather  some  new  touches  from 
John  Cheney.    Worthy  John !   if  he  chances 
to  see  himself  thus  drawn  at  full-length,  I  hope 
he  will  not  take  it  amiss.    I  had  heard  of  some 
of  his  feats  before  coming  into  this  region,  and 
expected  of  course,  to  see  one  of  those  royster- 
ing,  cavorting,  rifie-shirted  blades  that  I  have 
seen  upon  our  western  frontier,  and  was  at  first 
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not  a  little  disappointed  when  a  slight*looking 
man  of  about  seven-and-thirt^,  dressed  like  a 
plain  countryman^  and  of  a  peculiarly  quiet^ 
simple  manner,  was  introduced  to  me  as  the 
doughty  skyer  of  bears  and  panthers ;  a  man 
that  lived  winter  and  siunmer  three-fourths  of 
the  time  in  the  woods^  and  a  real  bon&Jide 
hunter  by  profession.  Nay,  there  struck  me 
as  being  something  of  the  ridiculous  about  his 
character  when  I  saw  that  tins  formidable 
Ninux>d  carried  with  him,  as  his  only  weapons 
and  insignia  of  his  artji  a  pistol  and  a  jack-knife  ! 
But  when^  at  my  laughing  at  such  toys,  I  was 
told  by  others  of  the  savage  encounters  which 
John,  assisted  by  his  dog,  and.  aided  by  these 
alone,  had  imdertaken  successfully — ^not  to 
mention  the  number  of  deer  which  he  sent 
C7cry  winter  to  .  market — ^my  respect  for  his 
hunting-tools  was  mightily  increased,  and  a  few 
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days  in  the  woods  with  him  sufficed  to  extend 
that  respect  tohimseK 

We  were  on  a  fishing  ezcurnon  one  day  on  a 
lake  near  M^tyre;  and  after  storing  our 
canoe  with  a  good  supply  of  brodc  and  lake 
trouty  we  weighed  anchor,  and  pulled  for  a 
romantic  promontory,  commanding  a  delicioiis 
prospect,  where  we  lay  under  the  trees  for 
hours,  enjoying  our  pio-nic,  and  listening  to 
hunters'  stories.  The  air  being  cool  and 
bracing,  did  not  make  the  fire  by  which  we 
cooked  our  dinner  unacceptable.  Our  cloaks 
were  stretdied  beneath  a  dump  of  cedars^  and^ 
after  taking  a  plunge  into  the  lake,  which  I  was 
glad  to  make  as  brief  as  possible^  I  hdd  by  the 
fire^  watching  the  blue  smoke  curl  up  among 
the  treesj  or  Ustening  to  my  fellow-traveDer^  as 
he  discoursed  curiously  with  John  about  his 
cooking,  or  plied  him  firom  time  to  time  witJi 
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qiQestiGnB,  that  elicited  some  anecdotes  of  wild- 
vood  sports^  of  widch  my  quiet  friend  has  been 
no  feeble  practiser  himself. 

"^  Well !''  said  Cheney,  after  he  had  cooked 
^  trout  to  a  torn,  and  placed  a  plump,  red, 
juicy  fellow,  upon  a  dean  cedar  chip  before 
each  of  us,  with  an  accompaniment  of  roast 
potatoes  and  capital  wheaten  bread;  ^^now 
isn't  this  better  than  taking  your  dinner  shut 
op  in  a  dose  room  ?'^ 

^^  Certainly,  JoYm/'  said  L  ^  A  man  ought 
never  to  go  into  a  house  except  he  is  ill,  and 
wishes  to  use  it  for  a  hospital." 

^  Well,  now,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
in  simest  in  saying  that,  but  that's  jist  my  way 
of  thinking.  Twice  I  hare  given  up  hunting, 
and  taken  to  a  farm :  but  I  always  get  sick  after 
fiving  long  in  housen.  I  don't  sleep  well  in 
them;  and  sometimes  when  I  go  to  see  my 
fiiiflnds,  not  wishing  to  seem  particular-like,  I  jist 
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let  them  go  quietly  to  bed,  and  then  slip  out  of 
a  window  with  my  blanket,  and  get  a  good  nap 
under  a  tree  in  the  open  air.  A  man  wants 
j[iothing  but  a  tree  above  him  to  keep  off  the 
dew,  and  make  him  feel  kind  of  homehke,  and 
then  he  can  enjoy  a  real  sleep.^ 

In  Tanner's  narrative,  that  singular  character 
makes  nearly  the  same  remark,  when  speaking 
of  the  usages  which  annoyed  him  while  trying 
to  abandon  the  habits  of  a  free  hunter,  and 
^conform  to  the  customs  of  civilized  life. 

^^  But  are  you  never  disturbed  by  any  wild 
animal  when  sleeping  thus  without  fire  or  a 
camp'?"  one  of  us  asked. 

^^  Well,  I  remember  once  being  wakened  by 

a  creetur.    The  dumb  thing  was  standing  right 

over  me,  looking  into  my  face.   It  was  so  dark, 

that  neither  of  us,  I  suppose,  could  see  what 

the  other  was:   but  he  was  more  frightened 
than  I  was,  for  when  I  raised  myself  a  little  he 
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ran  off  so  fast  that  I  couldn*t  make  out  what  lie 
was;  and  seeing  it  was  so  dark^  that  to  foll<rn^ 
him  would  be  of  no  account,  I  laid  down  again 
and  slept  till  morning,  without  his  disturbing 
me  again/' 

"  Suppose  it  had  been  a  bear  ?'' 

"Well,  a  bear  isn't  exactly  the  varmint  to 
buckle  with  so  off-hand ;  though  lying  on  your 
back  is  about  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  receive 
him,  if  your  knife  be  long  and  sharp ;  but  afore 
now,  I've  treed  a  bear  at  nightfall,  and  sitting 
by  the  root  of  the  tree  until  he  should  come 
down,  have  fallen  asleep,  from  being  too  tired 
to  keep  good  watch,  and  let  the  fellow  escape 
before  morning,  but  if  I  had  such  luck  as  to 
have  a  good  fat  bear  come  to  me  in  that  way  I 
would  never  let  him  go  as  that  man  did  down 
atTL'' 

I  asked  the  story  of  this  unworthy  follower 
of  the  chase  at  ZV,  into  which  familiar  mono- 
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syllable,  Cheney  abbreviated  the  celebrated 
name  of  Hconderoga,  and  give  it  here  to  the 
leader  as  nearly  as  possible  in  worthy  John's 
own  words. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A    BEAR     STORY. 


^I  don't  want  to  say  any  tfaiog  againat  anj 
Bian,  but  aome  people,  till  they  get  lost  in 
them,  seem  to  think  a  knowledge  of  the  woods 
a  mighty  amall  matter;  but  this  is  neither  here 
nor  diere  though,  but  ifs  a  fiact  Uiat,  however 
big  they  may  talk  at  home,  folks  that  ain't  used 
to  the  woods,  sometimes  get  mightily  flurried 
when  they  meet  with  thesewild  animals.  There 
bow's  a  man  in  the  next  town  who  went  out 
after  moose,  and  when  he  heard  one  trotting 
akmg  the  same  trail  he  was  tntTeDing,  squatted 
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behind  a  stump  to  shoot  him ;  but  the  fellow 
having  never  seen  a  moose^  had  no  idea  of  the 
sort  of  game  he  was  after ;  and  when  a  great 
bull^  six  year  old^  bigger  than  a  horse^  with 
horns  that  looked  for  all  creation  as  if  they 
never  could  pass  between  the  trees  of  these 
woods^  came  crashing  the  branches  with  his 
broad  hoofs,  the  mankinder  shrunk  behind  a 
log,  and  says  he  to  the  moose,  ^  If  you'^11  only 
let  me  alone,  I'll  let  you  alone!'  Now,  the 
fellow  in  Ti  only  knew  about  bears  as  he  had 
heard  us  trappers  speak  of  them,  as  carrying  a 
half-a-dozen  balls  in  their  bodies,  and  some- 
times killing  our  dogs  for  us  when  we  go  to 
take  them  out  of  our  traps,  after  being  held 
there  by  the  paw,  starving,  you  don't  know 
how  many  days.  Well^  this  man  was  on  a  lake 
watching  in  his  boat  for  deer,  when  hearing  a 
plunge  and  a  splash,  he  pulls  round  an  island, 
and  finds  a  great. she-bear  swimming  straij^ 
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across  the  lake.  Being  a  good  fellow  with  his 
oars,  he  pulls  at  once  to  cut  off  the  bear  from 
the  opposite  shore,  which  made  the  cieetar 
duoige  her  course  and  try  and  swim  romid  the 
boat.  The  man,  however,  again  tamed  her, 
and  the  bear  once  more  altered  her  com^,  but 
8tin  kept  for  the  same  shore  to  which  she  had 
been  steering.  Gathering  spunk  now,  the  man, 
in  taming  the  third  time,  rowed  nearer  to  the 
beast,  expecting  in  this  way  to  drive  her  back  a 
little,  so  as  to  keep  the  bear  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  until  some  one  could  come  to  help 
him.  But  when  the  stam  of  the  boat,  in 
swinging  round,  came  near  the  bear,  she  put 
her  paws  upon  it,  and  raised  herself  right  into 
the  boat,  and  there  she  sat  on  eend,  looking 
the  man  in  the  face'jist  as  quiet,  now,  as  a  bear 
could  look.  Well,  the  man,  if  he'd  only  know'd 
where  to  hit  a  bear,  might  have  brought  one  of 
his  oars  down  on  the  back  of  her  skull,  just  as 
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easy  as  say  so;  and  tough  ash  is  better  tliana 
nfle-ball  with  these  vanniiit.  But  he  didn't 
like  that  kind  o'  qniet  look  the  ereetor  gave 
him ;  and  there  they  sa^  the  bear  looking  at 
the  man^  and  the  man  looking  at  the  bear.  At 
last,  when  he  got  orer  his  fright  a  fitde,  he 
b^an  to  more  his  oars  slowly,  in  order  to* 
creep  toward  the  diore  from  which  the  bear 
had  started;  but  the  ereetor  wouldn't  allow 
this;  she  mored  firom  her  seat  a  little  toward 
the  man,  and  showed  hier  teeth  in  a  way  he 
didn't  like ;  but  as  soon  as  the  man  turned  the 
boat,  the  bear  took  her  old  place  again,  and  sat 
there  jist  as  contented  as  you  please ;  so  the 
man  puUed  for  the  shore  to  which  the  bear  had 
been  swimming,  watching  the  bear's  £ace  all  the 
while.  And  would  you  believe  it,  now^  that 
bear  made  him  back  his  boat  in  toward  a  rock^ 
upon  which  the  creetur  stepped  from  the  stam^ 
and  turning  rounds  gave  the  man  a  growl  for 
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bis  pains  afore  she  walked  o£f  into  the  woods. 
Tormented  lightening!  to  be  treated  so  by  a 
bear  I  Why,  I  woxdd  have  died  upon  the  spot 
before  that  bear  shoidd  have  left  the  boat  with- 
out our  trying  which  was  the  best  of  us.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LAKE    HENDERSON. 

Leaving  the  cleared  fields  of  M^ntyre  one 
morning  under  the  guidance  of  John  Cheney, 
we  struck  the  arm  of  a  lake  entirely  surrounded 
by  primitive  forest,  and  locked  up  in  mountains 
wooded  to  the  summit.  The  frith  upon  which 
we  embarked  was  the  outlet  of  Lake  Hender- 
son ;  and  emerging  from  its  shadowy  embrace 
as  we  laid  our  course  up  the  lake,  we  soon  shot 
out  upon  the  bosom  of  that  beautifid  water. 

The  form  of  the  lake,  for  want  of  a  better 
simile,  I  can  only  compare  to  that  most  re- 
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spectable  andent  head-gear^  a  ihree-oomered 

bat,  a  little  knocked  out  of  shape.    Its  sereral 
fintlis^  tooj  strike  in  among  the  mountains  wiUi 

&e  same  sort  of  devil-me-care  air  that  a 
fiercely  •  cocked  beaver  did  whilome  pat  on* 
Tet  ao  completely  do  the  dense  woods  aronnd 
soften  away  all  the  harder  lines  of  the  land* 
scape,  that  the  general  effect  is  that  of  beauty 
nther  than  sayageness  in  the  picture.  We 
polled  for  about  two  miles  through  this  lake, 
ihere  at  each  boafs  length  some  new  fold  of 
mountain  scenery  was  unfurled  upon  our  left, 
wUle  the  two  peaks  of  the  Indian  Pass  and  the 
Pmtfaer  Gbp  kept  their  bold  heights  con- 
tinually in  view  upon  our  right.  We  landed 
upon  the  margin  of  a  heavy  swamp,  near  the 
inlet  of  the  lake,  floating  some  twenty  yards 
within  the  forest,  and  mooring  our  boat  at  last 
among  ancient  trees,  whose  long  moss  some- 
times swept  the  water. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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We  were  bound  for  ^'  The  Indian  Pass,"  one 
of  the  most  savage  and  stupendous  among  the 
many  wild  and  imposing  scenes  at  the  sources 
of  the  Hudson.  It  has  been  visited,  I  believe, 
by  few  except  the  hunters  of  these  mountains, 
but  it  must  at  some  day  become  a  favourite 
resort  with  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  It  is 
a  tremendous  ravine,  cloven  through  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  presenting  the  finest  piece 
of  Tock  scenery  I  ever  beheld — a  cradle  worthy 
of  the  infant  Hudson. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  in  exploring  this 

scene  will  probably  vanish  in  a  few  years ;  but 

as  the  wildness  of  the  approach  now  adds  not 

a  little  to  its  majesty,  I  can  best  convey  the 

true  character  of  the  place  by  leading  the  reader 
thither  in  the  mode  I  reached  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A    ROUGH    TRAMP. 


The  walk  to  the  Indian  Pass  is  difficult 
enough  at  any  time^  but^  soon  after  leaving  our 
boat  at  the  inlet  of  Lake  Henderson^  the  mom- 
la^' which  had  hitherto  been  cloudy^  broke  into 
a  eold  ndn^  which^  wetting  our  clothes  through, 
increased  the  weight  that  we  had  to  drag 
through  a  primitive  swamp,  where  each  step 
was  upon  some  slippery  log,  affording  a  preca- 
rious foothold;  some  decayed  tree,  into  who90 
spongy  body  you  would  sink  kneedeep,  or  upcHi 
quaking  mosses  that  threatened  to  swallow  one 
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up  entirely.  Here^  though^  while  wading 
through  the  frequent  pools^  or  stumbling  over 
the  fallen  boughs  which  centuries  had  accumu- 
latedj  I  would  often  pause  to  admire  some 
gigantic  pine^  whichj  drawing  vigour  from  the 
dankness  and  decay  around  it,  would  throw  its 
enormous  colunm  into  the  air^  towering  a  him- 
dred  feet  above  hemlocks  and  cedars  near, 
which  would  themselves  seem  forest  giants 
when  planted  beside  the  modem  growth  of  our 
Atlantic  border. 

After  a  mile  of  such  walkings  the  ground 
began  to  rise^  and,  instead  of  wading  through 
pools,  we  now  crossed  several  brisk  streams^ 
which  murmured  among  the  rocks,  as  their 
pellucid  waters  ran  to  join  the  main  inlet  of  the 
lake.  Our  path  lay  next  along  the  border  of 
this  inlet,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  main  branch  of 
the  Hudson.  Sometimes  we  would  ascend  for 
several  hundred  yards  among    mossy  rodoi^ 
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fluekets  of  white  oedar^  and  an  nndergrowdi  of 
jumper;  dien  we  would  oome  to  a  sort  of  pla- 
teau of  swampy  land^  oyeigrown  witli  moose- 
maple^  or  tangled  with  fern  and  interspersed 
with  cranberry  Ix^.    Another  slope  of  rocky 
gnmnd^  seamed  with  ntimerous  rills^  that  gur- 
g^  beneath  the  roots  of  hoary  birches,  or 
amid  thidcets  of  young  maple,  succeeded ;  while 
•gm  and  again  we  woxdd  cross  and  recross  the 
zoain  stream,  upon  fallen  logs,  generally  lying 
either  immediately  upon  or  below  one  of  the 
nomerons  cascades  which  diversify  the  river. 
Now  we  would  scale  some  rocky  hill-side,  and 
hear  the  toirent  roaring  far  beneath  us,  and 
now  we  found  a  narrow  passage-way  between 
its  border  and  the  impending  cli£b. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  winding  up  and 
down  continually,  we  were  in  the  main  ascend- 
ing gradually  to  a  lofty  elevation.  The  number 
of  the  swamps  were  diminished,  the  frequent  rills 
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flashed  more  rapidly  amid  the  loose  boulders  of 
rock;  which  soon  began  to  coyer  the  soil  en- 
tirely ;  while  the  boulders  themselves  became 
lofty  hillocks  of  solid  stone^  covered  with  moss^ 
and  sustaining  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  bircb^ 
the  mountain-ash,  or  clumps  of  the  hardy  white 
cedar  upon  their  summits. 

Wet,  bruised,  and  weary,  we  sat  down'^  be- 
neath one  of  those  enormous  masses  of  dis- 
placed rock,  after  scaling  a  difficult  ascent,  and 
purposed  to  encamp  there  for  the  night;  but, 
looking  up  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  we 
saw  the  cliffs  of  the  Indian  Pass  almost  imme- 
diately above  us,  as  they  were  swathed  in  mist, 
and  the  heavy  scud,  impelled  by  the  wind 
which  drew  strongly  through  the  gap,  drifted 
past  the  gray  precipice,  and  made  the  wall  look 
as  if  in  motion  to  crush  us  when  just  entering 
the  jaws  of  the  ravine. 

But  there  were  still  two  hours  of  daylight 
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left,  and  though  the  mile  that  was  yet  to  be 
traversed  before  we  gained  the  centre  of  the 
pass,  was  the  most  arduous  task  of  the  whole 
route,  we  again  commenced  the  ascent.  It  took 
the  whole  two  hours  to  accomplish  this  mile, 
but  as  the  glen  narrowed,  our  further  advance 
was  animated  by  a  new  object  of  interest,  in 
the  shape  of  a  fresh  moose-track ;  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  trail  imtil  it  broke  abruptly  in  a 
rocky  gorge,  wilder  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld. 


^M 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A    WILD     GORGE. 


It  was  new  to  me  to  find  the  footprints  of  so 
large  an  animal  among  rocks  that  seemed  only 
accessible  to  a  goat.  We  saw  several  places 
where  the  moose  had  slipped  upon  the  thin  and 
slimy  soil,  or  dashed  the  moss  from  the  crags 
with  his  hoofs  as  he  leaped  a  chasm.  Follow* 
ing  on  the  trail  with  caution,  om*  guide  held 
himself  in  readiness  to  shoot,  confident  that  we 
must  soon  overtake  our  noble  qiuury  as  no 
animal  of  the  kind  could  possibly  make  his  way 
completely  through  the  defile;  but  we  soon 
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cune  to  a  passage  among  the  rodu,  where  the 
fisereet  brotey  peroemng  that  there  was  but 
oae  way  of  retoming  if  he  ascended  higher^  hadj 
after  makmg  a  slight  attempt  to  force  himself 
fluroogh,  struck  into  a  lateral  ravine,  and  sought 
ame  other  path  down  the  mountain. 

I  must  adopt  a  homely  resemblance  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  rocks^  and 
tfieir  confused  appearance  in  this  part  of  the 
defile:  he  may  imagine^  though^  loose  boulders 
of  solid  rock,  the  size  of  tall  city  dwelling- 
houses,  hurled  from  a  mountain  summit  into  a 
chasm  a  thousand  feet  in  depth,  lying  upon 
each  other  as  if  they  had  fallen  but  yesterday; 
each  so  detached  fix>m  each,  that  it  is  only  their 
weight  which  seems  to  prevent  them  from  roll- 
ing  further  down  the  defile:  their  comers  meet- 
ing in  angles  that  defy  the  mathematician  to 
describe,  and  forming  caverns  and  labyrinthine 
psssagee  beneath  them  that  no  draughtsman 
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could  delineate.  The  position  of  these  tremen- 
dous crags  seems  so  recent  and  precarious, 
that  were  it  not  for  other  indications  around 
them,  you  would  almost  fear  that  your  footsteps 
might  topple  over  the  gigantic  masses,  and 
renew  an  onward  motion  that  was  but  now 
arrested.  But  Time  has  stamped  the  date  of 
ages  in  other  language  upon  their  brows.  Their 
tops  are  thatched  with  hchens  that  must  be  the 
growth  of  centuries ;  ancient  trees  are  perched 
upon  their  pinnacles,  and  enormous  twisted 
roots,  which  form  a  network  over  the  chasms 
between  them,  and  save  your  limbs  from  de- 
struction when  stepping  over  the  treacherous 
moss  that  hide  these  black  abysses,  prove  that 
the  repairing  hand  of  nature  has  been  here  at 
work  for  ages  in  covering  up  the  ruin  she  has 
wrought  in  some  one  moment  of  violence. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  pass, 
and  the  shadows  of  night  are  veiling  the  awful 
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precipice  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
]actare«  We  have  climbed  the  last  ascent^ 
steeper  than  all  the  resty  and  here^  in  a  cliunp 
of  birches  and  balsam-firs,  surrounded  by  steeps 
and  precipices  on  every  side,  is  our  place  to 
bivouac  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CAMPING     OUT. 


**  It  ain't  so  bad  a  place  for  camping  out,^ 
said  John  Cheney,  as  he  rose  from  slaking  his 
thirst  at  a  feeble  rill  which  trickled  from  be- 
neath the  roots  of  a  rifted  cedar  over  which  he 
leaned — ^^  it  ain't  so  bad  a  place  to  camp,  if  it 
didn't  rain  so  like  all  natur.  I  wouldn't  mind 
the  rain  much,  nother,  if  we  had  a  good  shantee; 
but  you  see  the  birch  bark  won't  run  at  this 
season,  and  it's  pretty  hard  to  make  a  water- 
proof thatch,  unless  you  have  hemlock  boughs 
— ^hows'ever,  gentlemen.  111  do  the  best  by 
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And  BO  he  did !  Honest  John  Cheney^  thou 
irt  at  onoe  as  stanch  a  hunter^  and  as  troe  and 
gentle  a  practiser  of  woodcraft  as  ever  roamed 
ihe  broad  forest;  and  beshrew  me  when  I  for- 
get thy  services  that  night  in  the  Indian  Pass. 

The  firame  of  a  wigwam  used  by  some  former 
party  was  still  standing,  and  Cheney  went  to 
work  industriously  tying  poles  across  it  with 
withes  of  yellow  birch^  and  thatching  the  roof 
tod  sides  with  boughs  of  balsam-fir.  Having 
but  one  axe  with  us,  my  friend  and  myself  werei 
in  the  mean  time^  imemployedj  and  nothing 
could  be  more  disconsolate  than  our  situation, 
as  we  stood  dripping  in  the  cold  rain,  and 
thrashing  our  arms,  like  hackney-coachmen,  to 
keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  My  hardy  friend, 
indeed,  was  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  my- 
self He  had  been  indisposed  when  he  started 
upon  the  expedition,  and  was  now  so  hoarse 
that  I  could  scarcely  hear  him  speak  amid 
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the  gusts  of  wind  which  swept  through  the 
ravine.  We  both  shivered  as  if  in  an  ague^  but 
he  su£fered  under  a  fever  which  was  soon  super- 
added. We  made  repeated  attempts  to  strike  a 
fire,  but  our  ^^loco  foco^^  matches  would  not 
ignite,  and  when  we  had  recourse  to  flint  and 
steel,  every  thing  was  so  damp  around  us  that 
our  fire  would  not  kindle.  John  began  to  look 
exceedingly  anxious : — 

^^  Now,  if  we  only  had  a  little  daylight  left,  I 
would  make  some  shackleberry-tea  for  you; 
but  it  will  never  do  to  get  sick  here,  for  if  this 
storm  prove  a  north-easter,  God  only  knows 
whether  all  of  us  may  ever  get  away  from  this 
notch  again.  I  guess  1  had  better  leave  the 
camp  as  it  is,  and  first  make  a  fire  for  you.^ 

Saying  this,  Cheney  shouldered  his  axe,  and 
striking  off  a  few  yards,  he  felled  a  dead  tree, 
split  it  open,  and  took  some  dry  chips  from  the 
heart.    I  then  spread  my  cloak  over  the  spot 
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where  he  laid  them  to  keep  off  the  rain^  and 
stooping  iinder  it  be  soon  kindled  a  bhtze, 
which  we  employed  oursdyes  in  feeding  until 
the  ^^camp''  was  completed.  And  now  came 
the  task  of  laying  in  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
night.  This  the  woodman  effected  by  himself 
with  an  expedition  that  was  marvellous.  Mea<- 
suring  three  or  four  trees  with  his  eye^  to  see 
that  they  would  fall  near  the  fire  without  touch- 
ing our  wigwam^  he  attacked  them  with  his  axe^ 
felled^  and  chopped  them  into  logs^  and  made 
his  wood-pile  in  less  time  than  could  a  city 
sawyer,  who  had  all  his  timber  carted  to  hand. 
Blankets  were  then  produced  from  a  pack  which 
he  had  carried  on  his  back ;  and  these,  when 
stretched  over  a  carpeting  of  leaves  and 
branches,  would  have  made  a  comfortable  bed, 
if  the  latter  had  not  been  saturated  with  rain* 
Matters,  however,  seemed  to  assume  a  comfort- 
able aspect,)  as  we  now  sat  under  the  shade  of 
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boughs^  drying  our  dothes  by  ih«  fire;  while 
John  busied  himself  in  broiling  some  bacon 
which  we  had  brought  with  us.  But  our 
troubles  had  only  yet  b^;un ;  and  I  must  in- 
dulge  in  some  details  of  a  night  in  the  woods, 
for  the  benefit  of  ^  gentlemen  who  sit  at  home 
at '' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  NIGHT  IN   THE   WOODS. 


Our  camp^  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
shed  of  boughs  open  on  the  side  toward  the  fire^ 
promised  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  rain 
so  long  as  the  wind  should  blow  from  the  right 
quarter;  and  an  outlying  deer- stalker  might 
have  been  content  with  our  means  and  appli- 
ances for  comfort  during  the  night.  Cheney^ 
indeed^  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  as  he  watched 
the  savoury  slices  which  were  to  form  our  sup* 
per  steaming  up  firom  the  coals. 

"  Well,''  said  the  woodsman,  "  you  see  there's 
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no  place  but  what  if  a  man  bestirs  himself  to 
do  his  best^  he  may  find  some  comfort  in  it« 
Now^  many's  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  the 
woods  on  a  worse  night  than  this,  and  having 
no  axe,  nor  nothing  to  make  a  fire  with,  have 
crept  into  a  hollow  log,  and  lay  shivering  till 
morning;  but  here,  now,  with  such  a  fire  as 
that—'' 

As  he  spoke  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  drove  the 
smoke  from  the  green  and  wet  timber  full  into 
our  faces,  and  filled  the  shantee  to  a  degree  so 
stifling,  that  we  all  rushed  out  into  the  rain^ 
that  blew  in  blinding  torrents  against  us. 

^^  Tormented  lightning !"  cried  John,  aghast 
at  this  new  annoyance.  ^^This  is  too  pesky 
bad;  but  I  can  manage  that  smoke  if  the  wind 
doesn't  blow  from  more  than  three  quarters  at 
a  time."  Seising  his  axe  upon  the  instant^  he 
plunged  into  the  darkness  bejrond  the  fire,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  a  large  tree  came  crasfanig 
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with  all  its  leafy  honours,  bearing  down  with  it 
two  or  three  saplings  to  our  feet  With  the 
green  boug^  of  these  he  made  a  wall  around 
the  fire  to  shut  out  the  wind,  leaving  it  open 
only  on  the  side  toward  the  shantee.  The  sup- 
per was  now  cooked  without  further  interrupt 
tion.  My  firiend  was  too  ill  to  eat ;  bul^  though 
under  some  anxiety  on  his  account,  I  myself 
did  full  justice  to  the  culinary  akiU  of  our  guide, 
snd  b^an  to  find  some  enjoyment  amid  aU  the 
discomfort  of  our  situation.  The  recollection  of 
similar  scenes  in  other  days  gare  a  relish  to  the 
wildness  of  the  present^  and  inspired  that 
complacent  feeling  which  a  man  of  less  active 
pursuits  sometimes  realizes,  when  he  finds  that 
Ihe  sedentary  habits  of  two  or  three  years  have 
not  yet  warped  and  destroyed  the  stirring  tastes 
ol  his  youth. 

We  told  stories  and  recounted  adventures. 
I  could  speak  of  these  northern  lulls,  from 
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having  passed  some  time  among  them  upon  a 
western  branch  of  the  Hudson^  when  a  lad  of 
fourteen;  while  the  mountain-hunter  would 
listen  with  interest  to  the  sporting  scenes  that 
I  could  describe  to  him  upon  the  open  plains  of 
the  far  west ;  though  I  found  it  impossible  to 
make  him  imderstand  how  men  could  find  their 
way  in  a  new  country  where  there  were  so  few 
trees !  With  regard  to  the  incidents  and 
legends  that  I  gathered  in  turn  from  him,  I 
may  hereafter  enlighten  the  reader.  But  our 
discourse  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  catas* 
trophe  which  had  nearly  proved  a  very  serious 
one.  This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
piles  of  brush  which  encircled  our  fire^  to  keep 
the  wind  away^  suddenly  kindling  into  a  blaze, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  threatening  to  con- 
sume our  wigwam.  The  wind,  at  the  same  time, 
poured  down  the  gorge  in  shifting,  angry  blastaf, 
which  whirled  the  flames  in  reeling  eddies  hij 
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iDto  the  air,  bringing  the  gray  cliffs  into  mo- 
mentary light — touching  the  dark  evergreens 
with  a  ruddy  glow — and  lighting  up  the  stems 
of  the  pale  birches,  that  looked  like  sheeted 
ghosts  amid  the  surrounding  gloom. 

A  finishing  touch  of  the  elements  was  yet 
wanting  to  complete  the  agreeableness  of  our 
situation^  and  finally,  just  as  the  curtain  of 
brush  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fire  was 
consumed,  the  cold  rain  changed  into  a  flurry 
of  snow ;  and  the  quickly-melted  flakes  were 
driven^with  the  smoke  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  our  wigwam.  Conversation  was  now  out  of 
the  question.  John  did,  indeed,  struggle  on 
with  a  panther  story  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
one  or  two  attempts  were  made  to  joke  upon 
our  miserable  situation,  but  sleet  and  smoke 
alternately  damped  and  stifled  every  effort,  and 
then  all  was  still  except  the  roar  of  the  ele- 
ments. My  sick  friend  must  have  passed  a  hor- 
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rible  nighty  as  he  woke  me  onoe  or  twice  with 
his  coughing;  but  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
doak^  and  pladng  my  mouth  upon- the  ground 
to  avcnd  choking  from  the  smoke,  I  was  soon 
dreaming  as  quietly  as  if  in  a  curtained  cham:* 
ber  at  home.  The  last  words  I  heard  John 
utter,  as  he  coiled  himself  in  a  blanket  were— 
^^  Well,  it's  one  comfort,  since  it's  taken  on 
to  blowj  so,  Vre  cut  down  most  of  the  trees 
around  us  that  would  be  likely  to  fall  and  crudi 
us  during  the  mght/' 
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Thb  ringing  of  Cheney's  axe  was  the  fint 
sound  that  met  my  ear  in  the  morning,  which 
broke  excessively  cold  The  fire  had  burnt 
low,  though  firequently  replenished  by  him 
during  the  night,  and  he  was  now  engaged  ii^ 
renewing  it  to  cook  our  breakfast^  which  was 
ioon  ready,  and  for  which  the  frosty  mountain^ 
air  gave  me  a  keen  appetite.  Tbe  kind  fellow, 
tooy  prepared  some  toast  and  a  hot  draught  foi 
my  enterprising  companion,  whom  nothing 
Ooold  prevent  from  further  exploring  the  pass. 
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With  this  view  we  began  descending  a  preci- 
pice in  the  rear  of  our  camp^  to  a  place  called 
the  ice-hole.  The  trees  on  the  side  of  this 
precipice  have  a  secret  for  growing  peculiarly 
their  dwn^  or  they  could  never  flourish  and 
maintain  their  place  in  such  a  position.  The 
well,  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high^  and  almost 
perpendicular,  is  covered  with  moss,  which 
peels  o£f  in  flakes  of  a  jrard  square,  as  you  plant 
your  heels  in  it  in  descending;  yet  this  flimsy 
substitute  for  soil  supports  a  straggling  growth 
of  evergreens,  that  will  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man  as  he  clings  to  them,  to  avoid  being  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  glen  below.  The  snow  of  the 
last  night  which  covered  the  mountain-tops 
made  the  stems  of  these  sapUngs  so  slippery 
and  cold,  that  our  hands  became  numb  iii 
grasping  them  before  we  were  halfway  down 
the  descent.  The  river  runs  through  the  bot^ 
torn  of  this  ravine,  but  its  passage  is  so  ca^ 
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Temous^  that  it  is  only  by  letting  yourself  down 
into  the  fissures  between  the  immense  boulders^ 
which  are  here  wedged  together  in  indescribable 
amfiision^  and  crawUng  beneath  the  rocks^  that 
yoQ  can  obtain  a  sight  of  its  current.  From 
this  chasm  you  view  the  sky  as  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well.  A  pair  of  eagles  that  have  their 
nest  in  the  cliff  above,  showed  like  swallows  as 
they  hovered  along  its  face.  The  sun  never 
penetrates  into  this  gloomy  labyrinth;  and 
here^  unless  the  waters  are  unusually  high,  you 
may  find  cakes  of  ice  at  Midsummer. 

Emeiging  firom  this  wild  chaos  of  rocks  we 
clambered  a  short  distance  up  the  sides  of  the 
glen,  and  penetrated  a  few  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther into  the  pass  to  a  sloping  platform  amidst 
the  rocks,  where  the  finest  view  of  the  whole 
loene  is  to  be  obtained.  And  here,  within  a 
few  yards  of  its  first  well-springs,  you  behold 
one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  mighty 
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Hudson  developed  even  in  its  birth.  It  has 
abready  cloven  its  way  through  a  defile  as  di£fr- 
cnlt  as  that  through  which  it  rushes  near  West 
Point,  and  fieur  more  stupendous.  A  rocky  pre-; 
dpice  of  twelve  hundred  feet  rises  immediate 
in  firont  of  you,  and  the  jaws  of  the  pass  open 
liarely  wide  enough  to  admit  the  egress  of  the 
stream  at  its  highest  stages  of  water.  The  diff 
opposite  looks  raw  and  recent  as  if  riven 
Hurough  but  yesterday :  and  ponderous  blocks 
of  stone,  that  would  almost  make  mountains 
themselves,  wrenched  from  their  former  seai^ 
in  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  pass,  stand 
edgwiae  leaning  down  the  glen,  as  if  waiting 
some  new  throe  of  this  convulsion*  of  nature 
to  sweep  them  further  on  their  terrific  career. 
Many  of  these  features  of  the  place  you  have 
already  seen  while  climbing  to  the  point  whese 
we  stand;  but  now,  upon  turning  round  as  you 
gain  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  look  out  fitMn  its 
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bosom  upon  die  mountain  region  below^  a  view 
of  unequalled  beauty  and  grandeur  greets  the 
eye.  The  morning  sun^  which  will  not  for 
liours  yet  reach  the  place  where  you  standi  is 
shining  upon  airy  peaks  and  wooded  hills 
which  shoulder  each  other  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach^  while  £ar  down  the  glen^  where  the 
maple  and  beech  find  a  more  genial  soil  to 
nourish  them^  the  rainbow  hues  of  autumn 
are  glistening  along  the  stream^  which^  within 
a  few  miles  of  its  fountain-head^  has  already 
expanded  into  a  beautiful  lake. 
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MOUNT    MARCY. 


The  group  of  wild  hills  among  which  the 
Hudson  rises  stand  wholly  detached  firom  any 
other  chain  in  North  America*  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Aganuschion  range^  or  the  Black 
Mountains,  as  some  call  them,  from  the  dark 
aspect  which  their  sombre  cedars  and  firowning 
cliffs  give  them  at  a  distance,  was  measured 
during  last  summer,  and  found  to  be  nearly  six 
thousand  feet  in  height. 

Mount  Marcy,  as  it  has  been  christened,  not 
improperly,  after  the  public  functionary  who 
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first  suggested  the  survey  of  this  interesting 
region,  presents  a  perfect  pyramidal  top,  when 
viewed  from  Lake  Sandford.    Its  alpine  climate 
is  very  different  from  that  prevailing  in  the 
valleys  below,  and  I  observed  its  cone  sheathed 
in  snow  one  day  when  I  found  the  water  tem« 
perate  enough  to  enjoy  swimming  in  the  lake. 
The  effect  was  equally  beautiful  and  sublime. 
The  frost  had  here  and  there  flecked  the  forest 
with  orange  and  vermilion,  touching  a  single 
sumach  or  a  dump  of  maples  at  long  intervals, 
bat  generally,  the  woods  displayed  as  yet  but 
few  autumnal  tints :  and  the  deep  verdure  of  the 
adjacent  mountains  set  off  the  snowy  peak  in 
snch  high  contrast,  soaring  as  it  did  £Eur  above 
them,  and  seeming  to  pierce,  as  it  were,  the 
bine  sky  which  curtained  them,  that  the  poetic 
Indian  epithet  of  Ta-ha-wus  {he  splits  the  sky), 
was  hardly  too  extravagant  to  characterize  its 
peculiar   grandeur.      The    ascent    of    Mount 
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Marcy^  and  the  view  from  the  summit  will 
hereafter  puzzle  many  an  abler  pen  than  mine 
in  the  attempt  to  describe  them. 

The  wild  &lls  of  Kas-kong-shabi  {broken 
water) — the  bright  pools  of  Tu-nb-sas-sah  (a 
place  of  pebbles) — and  the  tall  cascade  of  Shb- 
GWi-BN-DAUKWK  {the  hanging  spear) — will 
hereafter  tempt  many  to  strike  oyer  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Hudson^  and  follow  it  up 
to  Lake  Golden;  while  the  echoing  glen  <rf 
TwEN-UN-OA-SKO  {a  raised  voice),  though  now 
as  savage  as  the  Indian  Pass  [already  described^ 
will  reverberate  with  more  musical  cries  than 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  or  the  panther^  whose 
voices  only  are  now  raised  to  awaken  its  echoes. 
The  luxurious  cit  will  cool  his  champagne  amid 
the  snows  of  Mount  Marcy :  and  his  botanizing 
daughter^  who  has  read  in  Michaux's  American 
Sylva,  of  pines  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
height !  will  wonder  to  pluck  full-grown  trees 
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of  ihe  same  genus^  wliich  she  can  put  into  her 
letieule. 

At  present,  howerer,  the  monntain  is  a 
desert.  Wolyerines^  lynxes^  and  wild-cats^  with 
a  few  lafens,  who  generally  follow  in  the  track 
of  beasts  of  prey^  are  almost  the  only  living 
dungs  that  have  their  habitations  in  these  high 
solitades :  and  save  when  their  occasional  cry 
liKaks  the  stillness^  the  solemn  woods  are  on  a 
cidm  day  as  silent  as  the  grave.  The  absence 
of  game  birds^  and  of  the  beasts  of  chase,  which 
g^ve  his  subsistence  to  the  hunter,  prevents  him 
from  wasting  his  toil  in  climbing  to  the  loftiest 
pbnacles :  and  so  far  as  I  learned,  it  is  only 
lately  that  curiosity  has  prompted  those  who 
bave  passed  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  make  the  ascent.  The  view^ 
however,  when  once  realized,  seems  to  strike 
them  not  less  than  it  does  more  cultivated 
mmds.     ^^  It  makes  a  man  feel,"  said  a  hunter. 
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to  me^  ''what  it  is  to  have  all  creation  placed 
beneath  his  feet.  There  are  woods  there^  over 
which  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  hunt ;  moun- 
tains that  seem  shouldering  each  other  up  and 
away^  heaven  knows  where.  Thousands  of 
little  lakes  are  let  in  among  them.  Old  Cham* 
plain^  though  fifty  miles  off^  glistens  below  you 
like  a  strip  of  white  birch-bark ;  and  the  green 
mountains  of  Vermont  beyond  it,  &de  and  fade 
away,  till  they  disappear  as  gradually  as  a  cold 
scent  when  the  dew  rises/^  2 
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A     WOLF    ENCOUNTEIU 


Thb  hunter^  Holf,  of  whom  I  have  before 
ipoken,  has  had  some  strange  encotinters  with 
wild  animals  among  these  lonely  defiles  which  I 
hare  attempted  to  describe :  and  John  Cheney 
had,  sometime  since,  a  fight  with  a  wolf,  which 
is  almost  as  well  worthy  of  commemoration  as 
the  doughty  feat  of  old  Putnam. 

It  was  in  winter ;  the  snows  were  some  f onr 
or  five  feet  deep  upon  a  level,  and  the  hunter, 
upon  whom  a  change  of  seasons  seems  to  pro- 
duce but  little  effect  could  only  pursue  his 
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game  upon  snow-shoes ;  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  walking  upon  the  surCace^  whidi^ 
though  so  much  used  in  oiur  northern  oountiei^ 
is  still  only  manu£ftctured  in  perfection  by  the 
Indians ;  who  drive  quite  a  trade  in  them  along 
the  Canada  border.  Wandering  br  firom  the 
settlements^  and  making  his  bed  at  nightEall  in 
a  deep  snowbank^  Cheney  rose  one  morning  to 
examine  his  traps^  near  which  he  will  sometimes 
lie  encamped  for  weeks  in  complete  solitude; 
when^  hovering  round  one  of  them^  he  dis- 
covered a  &mished  wolf,  who,  unappalled  by 
the  presence  of  the  himter,  retired  only  a  few 
steps,  and  then,  turning  round,  stood  watching 
his  movements. 

"  I  ought,  by  rights,*'  quoth  John, "  to  have 
waited  for  my  dogs,  who  could  not  have  been 
£ar  off,  but  the  creetur  looked  so  sarcy,  standing 
there,  that  though  I  had  not  a  bullet  to  spar^  I 
cotddn't  help  letting  into  him  with  my  rifle.^ 
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He  missed  his  aim ;  the  animal  giving  a  spring 
18  he  was  in  the  act  of  firing,  and  then  taming 
instantly  upon  him  before  he  could  reload  his 
piece.  So  effective  was  the  unexpected  attack 
of  the  wolf,  that  his  forepaws  were  upon  Che- 
ney's snow-shoes  before  he  could  rally  for  the 
fight.  The  forester  became  entangled  in  the 
deep  drift,  and  sank  upon  his  back,  keeping  the 
wolf  only  at  bay  by  striking  at  him  with  his 
dabbed  rifle.  The  stock  was  broken  to  pieces 
in  a  few  moments,  and  it  would  have  fEured'iU 
with  the  stark  woodsman,  if  the  wolf,  instead  of 
making  at  his  enemy's  throat  when  he  had  him 
thus  at  disadvantage,  had  not,  with  bUnd  fury, 
seized  the  barrel  of  the  gun  in  his  jaws.  Still 
the  fight  was  unequal,  as  John,  half  buried  in 
the  snow,  could  make  use  of  but  one  of  his 
hands.  He  shouted  to  his  dogs;  but  one  of 
them  only,  a  young  untrained  hound,  made  his 
^ipearance ;  emerging  from  a  thicket  he  caught 
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sight  of  his  master  lying  apparently  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ravenous  beasl^  uttered  a  yell  of 
fear,  and  fled  bowling  to  the  woods  again. 
''  Had  I  had  one  shot  lefV  said  Cheney, ''  I 
would  have  given  it  to  that  dog  instead  of  d^? 
spatching  the  wolf  with  it.''  In  the  ezaspenif 
tion  of  the  moment^  John  might  have  extended 
his  contempt  to  the  whole  canine  race,  if  a 
stancher  friend  had  not  opportunely  interposed 
to  vindicate  their  character  for  courage  and 
fideUty. 

All  this  had  passed  in  a  moment ;  the  wolf 
was  still  grinding  the  iron  gun-barrel  in  his 
teeth :  he  had  even  once  wrenched  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  hunter,  when,  dashing  like  a  thun-^ 
derbolt  between  the  combatants,  the  other 
hound  sprang  over  his  master's  body,  and 
seized  the  wolf  by  the  throat  ''There  was  no 
let  go  about  that  dog  when  he  once  took  hold. 
If  the  barrel  had  been  red  hot,  the  wolf  couldn't 
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have  dropped  it  quicker;  and  it  would  have 
done  iron  good^  I  tell  ye,  to  see  that  old  dog 
drag  the  creetur's  head  down  in  the  snow,  while 
I^  just  at  my  leisiire,  drove  the  iron  into  his 
skulL  One  good,  fair  blow,  though,  with  a 
heavy  rifle-barrel,  on  the  back  of  the  head 
finished  him.  The  fellow  gave  a  kind  o'  quiver, 
stretched  out  his  hind  legs,  and  then  he  was 
done  for.  I  had  the  rifle  stocked  afterwards, 
but  she  would  never  shoot  straight  after  that 
fight;  so  I  got  me  this  pistol,  which  being 
light  and  handy,  enables  me  more  conveniently 
to  carry  an  axe  upon  my  long  tramps,  and  make 
myself  comfortable  in  the  woods.^' 

Many  a  deer  has  John  since  killed  with  that 
pistoL  It  is  curious  to  see  him  draw  it  from 
the  left  pocket  of  his  gray  shooting-jacket,  and 
bring  down  a  partridge.  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed several  of  his  successful  shots  with  this 
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unpretending  shooting-iron^  and  once  saw  him 
knock  the  feathers  from  a  wild  duck  at  eighty 
or  a  hundred  yards  ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  DEER-STALKER. 


The  Deer-stalkers^  or"Still-hunters"as  they 
are  called  in  this  part  of  the  country^  are  very 
inyeterate  against  those  who  hound  the  deer. 
Per  even  in  these  woods,  where  you  travel 
through  twenty  nules  of  unbroken  forest  in 
passing  from  house  to  house,  people  array 
themselves  in  factions,  and  mdulge  their  ani- 
mosities by  acting  in  separate  bodies  with  true 
partisan  spirit.  In  fact,  the  deer-drivers  and 
the  still-hunters,  only  want  their  poet,  or  histo- 
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lian^  to  make  their  interminable  bickerings^  as 
celebrated  as  those  of  the  Ouelphs  and  Ghib- 
belines^  or  any  other  redoutable  bone-breakers 
whose  feudal  ^^  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
the  way  to  dusty  deaih.^ 

^^What  business  has  a  man  got  in  the 
woods/^  quoth  the  still-hunter^  '^  who  can't  take 
home  a  piece  of  venison  to  his  shantee  without 
scaring  all  the  deer  for  ten  miles  around  before 
he  gets  at  it.  The  flesh  of  the  poor  creetnn  is 
worth  nothing  neither^  after  their  blood  ii 
heated  by  being  driven  to  death  with  dogs.^ 

^  How  can  a  man  sleep  sound  in  the  woods^' 
saith  John  Cheney^  on  the  other  side^  ^  when 
he  has  had  the  heart  to  lure  the  mother  of  a 
fawn  to  the  very  muzsle  of  his  rifle  by  bleating 
at  her :  or  who  has  shot  down  the  dumb  brutes 
bj  torchlight,  when  they  come  to  the  waterside 
to  cool  themselves  at  night£idl  ?  It  ain't  nateali 
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and  sack  huntiiig — it  hunting  they  call  it — ^wiU 
never  prosper.*^  Honest  John !  whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  question,  he  has  reason  to 
fed  soie  ixpoa  the  subject^  from  the  sad  and 
Ignoble  death  whidi  the  hound  who  played  so 
gallant  a  part  in  his  wolf  encounter,  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  still-hunters* 

Some  of  the  best  hounds  in  the  country 
having  been  killed  by  these  forest-regulators, 
CSieney  would  nerer  allow  his  fitvourite  dog  to 
irander  near  the  streams  most  frequented  by 
them :  but  it  chanced  one  day  that  the  poor 
fellow  met  with  an  accident  which  withdrew  his 
care  from  the  dog.  The  trigger  of  his  pistol 
cang^t  against  the  thwart  of  aboat  while  he  was 
in  the  met  of  raising  it  to  shoot  a  deer,  and  the 
piece  going  off  ina  perpendicular  direction,  sent 
ihe  whole  charge  into  his  leg^  tearing  off  the 
old,  and  driving  the  ball  out  through  the  sole 
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of  his  foot.  With  this  terrible  wound,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  reloading 
and  killing  the  deer  before  he  could  swim  to 
the  shore,  Cheney  dragged  himself  fifteen  miles 
through  the  woods,  to  the  nearest  log  cabin,  A 
violent  fever,  and  the  threatened  loss  of  the 
limb,  confined  him  here  for  months.  But  his 
dog,  to  whom,  while  idling  in  the  forest,  he  had 
taught  a  hundred  amusing  tricks,  was  still  his 
company  and  solace ;  and  though  Tray  looked 
wistfully  after  each  hunter  that  strayed  by  the 
cabin,  no  eagerness  for  the  chase  could  impel 
him  to  leave  his  master's  side. 

At  last,  however,  upon  one  unfortunate  day^ 
poor  Cheney  was  prevailed  upon  to  indulge  a 
brother  sportsman,  and  let  him  take  the  dog 
out  with  him  for  a  few  hours.  The  hunter  soon 
returned,  but  the  hound  never  came  back; 
Under  his  master's  eye,  he  had  been  taught 
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never  to  follow  a  deer  beyond  a  certain  limit ; 
bat  now^  long  confinement  had  given  him  such 
a  zest  for  the  sport,  that  he  crossed  the  fatal 
bounds.  The  mountain-ridge  of  a  more  friendly 
region  was  soon  placed  between  him  and  his 
master  —  the  deer  took  to  the  treacherous 
streams  infested  by  the  Still-hunters,  and  the 
generous  hound  and  his  timorous  quarry  met 
the  same  hte  from  the  rifles  of  their  prowling 
enemy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CRUSTING     MOOSE* 


^^  Crusting  '^  is  the  term  applied  to  taking 
large  game  amid  the  deep  snows  of  winter^ 
when  the  crust  of  ice  which  forms  upon  the 
surface  after  a  slight  rain  is  strong  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  man^  but  gives  way  at 
once  to  the  hoofs  of  a  moose  or  a  deer ;  while 
the  animal^  thus  embarrassed^  is  easily  caught 
and  despatched  with  clubs.  In  our  northern 
states  more  game  is  destroyed  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other;  and  you  may  read  in 
the  newspapers  every  winter  some  account  of 
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tiie  inhabitants  of  a  whole  viUage  taming  oiife 
and  bntdiering  hundreds  of  deer  when  thus  enr 
tnpped«  Only  a  £ew  years  sinoe^  it  was  said 
ibat  more  than  a  thousand  were  so  destroyed  in 
Ae  township  of  Catskill  in  one  season*  All 
trae  sportsmen,  however,  hold  ^  cmsting  deer*' 
m  contempt  and  abhorrence — for  the  venison 
is  generally  not  in  season  at  the  time  of  yeas' 
vhen  it  is  thus  procured;  and  this  mode  of 
tiking  it  bdongs  rather  to  the  butcher  than  to 
flie  hunter.    . 

Crusting  moose,  is  rather  a  different  things 
SB  it  reqpnres  both  skill  and  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  hunter,  and  the  animal  has  a  chance  at 
least  of  escape  or  resistance.  Still,  as  the  law 
w31  no^  or  cannot  protect  this  noblest  of  all 
&nrest  game  from  destruction  in  this  manner,  it 
Bmst  at  no  distant  day  become  extinct  within 
Ae  boundaries  of  New  York.  The  broad  west 
kas  no  moose-ground  so  celebrated  as  that  in 
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our  northern  counties^  and  when  you  leave  die 
sources  of  the  Hudson^  you  must  travel  west- 
ward to  those  of  the  Mississippi  before  joo 
find  the  gigantic  moose  as  numerous  as  they 
were  in  our  forests  but  a  few  years  since.  The 
woods  of  Maine,  however,  are  probably  richer 
in  this  noble  game  than  any  within  the  United 
States'  territories. 

The  moose  who  is  both  more  shy  and  more 
sagacious  than  the  deer,  has  his  &vouritB 
haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  He  moves 
about,  not  like  the  elk,  in  roving  gangs,  but 
stalks  in  lonely  majesty  through  his  leafy 
domains ;  and  when  disturbed  by  the  hunter, 
instead  of  bounding  away  like  his  kinsman  of 
the  forest  and  prairie,  he  trots  off  at  a  gait 
which,  though  faster  than  that  of  the  fleetest 
horse,  is  so  easy  and  careless  in  its  moticm^ 
that  it  seems  to  cost  him  no  exertion.  Biat 
though  retreating  thus  when  pursued,  he  is  one 
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of  ibe  most  terrible  beasts  of  the  forest  when 
wounded  and  at  bay;  and  the  Indians  of  the 
ikorth-west,  among  some  tribes,  celebrate  the 
death  of  a  bnll-moose,  when  they  are  so  fortu- 
nateas  to  kill  one,  with  all  the  songs  of  triumph 
that  they  would  raise  over  a  conquered  warrior. 
The  deepest  snows  of  winter  of  course  offer 
the  best  occasion  for  moose- hunting.  Tlie 
SBgadons  animal,  so  soon  as  a  heavy  storm 
sets  in^  commences  forming  what  is  called  a 
^  Moose-yard,'^  which  is  a  large  area,  wherein 
he  industriously  tramples  down  the  snow  while 
it  is  falling,  so  as  to  have  a  place  to  move 
about  in,  and  browse  upon  the  branches  of 
trees,  without  the  necessity  of  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  struggling  through  the  deep 
drifb,  exposed  to  the  wolves,  who,  being  of 
lighter  make,  hold  a  carnival  upon  the  deer  in 
erasting-titie.  No  wolf,  however,  dare  enter 
i  moose-yard.    He  will  troop  round  and  round 
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upon  the  snow-bank  which  walk  it^  and  Ua. 
howling  will,  perhapa^  bring  two  (x  Area  fiC 

I 

his  brethren  to  the  spot^  who  will  try  to  terrify 
the  moose  from  his  'vantage  groand,  but  daat 
not  descaid  into  it. 

.  But,  when  the  hunter,  prowling  about  oa  hm 
anow-shoes,  discovers  a  moose-yard,  he  feeb  so 
aure  of  his  quarry,  that  he  will  sometimes  en- 
camp upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  take  the 
at  his  leisure;  and,  when  there  have 
several  hunters  in  company,  I  have  heard  of 
their  proceeding  patiently  to  fell  the  nei^bour- 
ing  trees,  and  form  a  lofty  fence  around  tb$ 
yard,  which  enabled  them  to  take  the  animal 
alive,  when  subdued  by  long  confinement  and 
starvation.  An  opportunity  of  doing  this  oo- 
curred  near  M^Intyre  last  winter,  when  a  yaid^ 
with  three  moose  in  it,  an  old  cow-moose  and 
two  yearlings,  was  discovered  and  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  hunters.    Some  of  the  party  wvb$ 
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denrcras  of  taking  them  alive^  as  one  of  the 
pioprietOTs  of  this  extensive  property — a  gen- 
donan  of  great  pablic  spirit — wbhes  to  make 
HI  attempt  to  domesticate  the  animal^  and^  if 
posable^  introduce  the  use  of  it  to  agricultural 
purposes.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
tnd  hardly  doubtful  experiment,  for  the  moose 
bis  been  frequently  tamed^  and^  imlike  the 
common  deer,  can  be  halter-broken  as  easily  as 
ahorse. 

The  hunters^  however,  were  too  excited  with 
tfaeir  good  luck  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  of 
the  kind — few  of  them  had  ever  killed  a  moose. 
Tlieir  rifles  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  were 
bent  upon  having  a  shot  at  the  game,  which 
dashed  to  and  fro,  snorting  and  whistling, 
within  the  snowy  boimds  of  the  yard.  The 
whoops  and  shouts  of  their  enemies,  redoubled 
by  the  echoes  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
made  them  furious  at  being  thus  beset  5  and,  at 
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each  discharge  of  a  gun,  they  wonld  plunge  at 
the  assailing  marksman  so  desperately^  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
nearest  tree*  The  scene  became  thus  so  ei> 
citings  that  all  order  was  lost  among  the  hunts- 
men. Each  fired  as  fast  as  he  could  load^ 
hardly  waiting  to  take  aim^  lest  some  quicker* 
sighted  comrade  should  bear  off  the  prise.  Tbi 
moose,  though  repeatedly  wounded^would  duurge 
again  and  again  into  the  snow-banks  around 
them,  and  drive  their  enemies  firom  the  brink, 
retiring,  at  each  turn,  to  a  comer  of  the  yard 
where  they  were  least  molested,  and  there  rally 
at  once  for  another  charge.  Faint  with  the  km 
of  blood,  howerer,  they  were  successively  dis* 
comfited  and  borne  down  by  the  hunters,  who, 
retreating  upon  the  crust  when  pursued,  would 
turn  upon  the  moose  the  moment  they  tried  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  assail  them  with  axes 
and  bludgeons  while  floundering  in  the  snow  to 
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recover  the  vantage  ground  of  the  yard.  The 
two  yearlings^  with  their  dam^  after  making 
a  most  gallant  resistance^  were  idtimately  de- 
quitched. 

Such  was  the  description  which  I  had  one 
day  from  a  veteran  hunter^  while  lying  round  a 
fire  discussing  a  venison  steak  cut  from  a  fine 
back,  whose  death  had  been  compassed  after 
the  curious  fashion  described  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


WITHING    A    BUCK. 


After  a  week  of  fine  trout-fishing,  alternated 
by  such  picturesque  rambles  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe^  we  could  not  leave  the  sources  of 
the  Hudson  without  devoting  our  last  day  to  a 
deer-hunt,  which  had  only  been  hitherto  de* 
ferred  from  Cheney's  hoimds  being  absent  with 
a  brother  hunter. 

Taking  an  early  breakfast,  my  friend  and  I^ 
accompanied  by  John  Cheney,  another  forester 
of  the  name  of  Linus  Catlin^  and  our  hospitable 
host,  separated  at  the  inlet  of  Lake  Sandford^ 
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to  take  our  diflfbrent  stations.  Cheney^  with 
&ree  hounds^  was  to  rouse  the  deer  from  his 
lair  upon  an  adjacent  mountain ;  CaUin  was  to 
take  post  in  his  sldff^  behind  one  of  the  islets  of 
the  lake ;  and  the  rest  of  us  were  to  watch  in 
the  canoe,  under  the  shelter  of  a  bold  promon- 
torjr,  opposite  which  the  deer  was  expected  to 
take  the  water. 

Before  entering  his  boat,  Catlin,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  those  quiet  fellows  that  say 
little  and  do  much,  haying  no  gun  with  lum, 
proceeded  to  cut  down  a  birchen  sapling,  and 
atrip  it  of  all  its  branches  except  two,  the  elastic 
wood  of  which  he  twisted  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  laige  noose  upon  the  end  of  the  pole. 
As  he  was  laying  this  weapon  in  the  stem  of  his 
tSdSf  and  preparing  to  push  off,  his  preparations 
did  not  seem  to  meet  the  approbation  of  his 
friend  Cheney. 
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^  What,  linufl^  you  «re  not  argomg  to  "vidii 
thedeerP 

^^And  why  not?^^  answered  Cadin,  taldng 
his  seat,  and  pladng  the  oars  in  the  rowlocka* 

^^  Because  I  never  see  any  good  in  wiAes :  s 
man  that  can^t  tail  a  deer  oog^tn'^t  to  huit 
him/' 

^^  Why,  John^  you  couldnH  hold  a  ht  bock  fay 
his  tail  long  enough  to  cut  his  throat  with  your 
hunting-kmle;^' 

^Can't  I?  rd  like  to  see  the  time!  WOif 
if  I  know'd  I  could  never  tailanother^  aa  I  hsfs 
thousands^  the  cretur  might  go  afore  Pd  be  tte 
man  to  drown  him  with  a  withe  l^ 

The  quiet  linua  only  replied  by  pushing  eff 
into  the  current  and  dropping  down  the  sfamun^ 
and  we  immediately  followed,  while  Chenejf^ 
whistling  to  his  dogSi  plnnged  into  the  foreife 
and  disappeared. 
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"Hie  boats  kept  near  each  other  for  some- 
time, and  we  landed  together  upon  a  sunny 
point  to  deposit  a  basket  of  bread  and  v^e- 
tables,  an  iron  pot,  and  some  other  culinary 
apparatus  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  under 
file  confident  promise  of  John  that  we  should 
rarely  have  a  venison  dinner  in  the  woods  that 
day,  if  he  had  to  drive  a  dozen  deer  before  we 
Qoold  kill  one*  Our  craft  being  lightened  of 
her  lading,  Catlin  pulled  for  the  islet  which  was 
yet  a  mile  off  down  the  lake^  and  we,  after 
watdiing  his  oars  flashing  in  the  sunshine  for  a 
few  moments,  embarked  anew  and  paddled 
round  a  headland;  when  running  the  omoe 
under  the  trees^  whose  morning  shadows  stilL 
Imng  over  the  lake,  we  stretched  ourselves  upon 
the  grass,  listening  and  looking  with  the  most 
eiger  attention  for  the  first  intimation  of  ap« 
poaching  sport. 
These  was  a  sl%ht  ^rq)ple  upon  the  lake^ 
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which  was  not  fiivounble  to  our  seeiiig  die  datr 
should  he  take  the  water  at  any  great  distanes 
from  us;  and  the  incessant  call  c£  the  jsy,  with 
the  ever-changing  cry  of  the  loon^  created  so' 
many  noises  in  the  woods^  generally  so  atiUy' 
that  the  opening  of  the  hounds  might  hsM* 
escaped  us  unheard.  These  early  sounds^  how^' 
ever^  soon  ceased  as  the  sun  came  marching.  iq» 
above  the  mountain  tops,  and  spread  the  silver 
waves  from  the  centre  of  the  lake  hr  and  wid^ 
into  all  its  sheltered  bays  and  wood-embowered 
friths.  The  fiaint  ripple  of  the  waters  upon  the 
rocky  shore  was  the  only  murmur  left. 

My  companions  were  conversing  in  a  sub** 
dued  voioe^  and  I  was  lying  a  little  apart  frooi' 
them  revelling  in  the  singular  beauty  o£  the 
scene^  and  trying  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  peeoK' 
liar  outline  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  ofqposite^ 
when  I  heard  the  fednt  crashing  of  a  bough  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  lake^  and  running  my  (e]fe 
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aloiig  tiie  witer^  discovered  &  noble  budc^  witb 
ine  antler%  swimming  beneath  the  bank.  My 
ctourades  capg^t  sight  of  him  a  moment  aftc»r- 
Hards,  and  we  all  waited  with  eager  anxiety  to 
see  him  pot  out  ftr  enough  for  us  to  row  round 
inm,  sDid  cut  him  off  from  the  shore.  But  the 
bade  had  evidently  no  idea  of  making  a  traverse 
of  the  lake  at  tbis  lime.  He  wasftr  in  advance 
tf  the  hounds,  and  had  taken  the  water  at  this 
plue  not  from  being  hotly  pursued,  but  only  to 
finow  th^n  off  the  scent,  and  then  double  on 
Us  own  track.  He,  therefore,  kept  swimming 
along  the  shore,  close  under  the  steep  bank; 
looking  up  at  it  every  now  and  then,  as  if  in 
siarch  of  a  ^runway^  which  would  carry  him 
baek  again  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  This 
ittnway  was  in  a  little  cove  immediately  opposite 
1»  us,  and  though  it  was  almost  impossible  now 
to  cut  him  off  from  reaching  it,  yet  the  moment 
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we  saw  his  object,  we  detenninad  to  mAm  dis 
cflfort« 

The  posituMi  of  etch  in  the  csnoe  liad  of  cooiM 
been  previoiudj  ananged;  we  aooon&ig^y  crapl 
into  oar  seats^  and  pushed  oat  into  the  Uobi 
without  making  a  sound  that  ooold  attract  Ilia 
attention  of  the  deer.  The  little  islet  of  htskf 
Hamish  lay  but  a  few  yards  oat  of  our  ooan% 
and  we  slid  along  as  quietly  as  poasifaley  until 
we  could  get  under  coyer  of  this,  and  then  gave 
way  with  all  our  strength.  The  lean  craft 
fenced  like  an  arrow  through  the  rij^fdiiig 
waters.  We  were  aU  three  fBoniliar  with  Ilia 
use  of  oar  or  paddle^  and  the  buck  would  1mm 
had  no  chance  of  esoqw  from  that  canoe  had 
been  a  hundred  yards  nearer*  Our  hopea 
high  in  the  brief  moments  that  the  islet  shot 

him  fn>m  view,  but  he  had  just  reached  the  shoBO 
when  we  shot  from  its  cover.  We  now  threnv 
up  our  paddles  in  despair^  and  paused  to  take  a 
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ir  view  of  idm  as  be  escaped  from  the  lake*  Ik 
VIS  beantifdl  to  see  him  lift  his  arching  neck 
from  the  water  when  he  first  touched  the  bot>> 
torn;  and  his  whole  form  was  hrought  to  view 
while  be  made  a  few  steps  through  the  shaUow 
wresy  as  leisusdy  as  if  no  ptursuers  were  neaiw 
Throwing  his  antlers^  tfaen^  upon  his  shoulders 
to  dear  the  boughs  above  him^  hebotrnded  over 
t£RQea  tree  near  the  margin^  and  disappeared 
k  the  forest. 

Looking  now  to  the  point  where  he  had 
cnteied  the  lake^  we  saw  one  of  the  hounds 
standing  out  on  a  rock,  with  nose  tqpliffced  to 
estch  the  vanished  scent  of  bis  quarry.  The 
dog  saw  us  pulling  for  the  runway^  and^  dashing 
into  the  lake,  swam  for  the  point  to  which  we 
were  steering,  and  reached  it  just  as  our  boat 
grated  npoa  the  beach*  A  moment  sufiBced  ta 
pot  him  again  upon;  the  scent.  He  <^pened 
ikh  a  joyous  ydl — ^his  mouthing  soon  became 
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deeper,  and  more  distant— it  neared  again — and 
the  two  odier  hounds,  who,  while  foUomng 
some  other  tndl,  had  now,  for  the  finrt  time, 
struck  his,  joined  in  the  chorus.  The  echoes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  are  the  finest  that 
I  ever  heard;  and  as  the  morning  hreese  had 
now  lulled,  they  were  all  awakened  by  this  wild 
music.  The  deer  was  eridently  making  for  the 
inlet;  and,  indeed,  before  we  could  pull  out 
far  enough  to  command  a  view  of  the  point 
where  he  would  probably  cross,  he  had  made 
the  traverse,  and  we  only  cauj^t  a  glimpse  of 
the  dogs  thrashing  through  the  wild  grass  upon 
a  tongue  of  land  upon  the  opposite  side  of  tiie 
inlet. 

^Tou  may  give  up  that  buck,'^  said  our  host; 
^^he  has  gone  over  to  Lake  Henderson,  and  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  start  another.^^ 

Almost  as  he  spok^  a  dear  whoop  rang 
through  the  forest,   and  soon  after  we  sair 
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John  Ciheney  WE^ving  us  to  the  shore  we  had 
just  left. 

^  Tormented  lightning !  what  are  ye  doing 
there,  when  the  deer  is  going  down  the  lake  V* 

^Down!  why  he  has  just  crossed  at  the 
ifpex:  endy  and  gone  over  to  Lake  Hender* 

'^  I  teU  yoiL  he  basnet.  No  deer  will  go  there 
when  the  water's,  so  high  that  he  would  be  en* 
tsaa^ied  in  the  bushes  before  be  could  swim 
beyond  hb  depth.  I  know  the  natur  of  the 
eretur;  and  that  deer  has  gone  round  to  the 
lower  end  of.  the  lakcj  to  cross  back  to  the 
mountain^  where  I  started  him/^ 

With  these  words  Cheney  waded  into  the 
water  without  waiting  for  us  to  approach  nearer 
the  shore^  jumped  into  the  canoe,  seized  a 
paddle,  and  away  we  sped  again  over  the  waves. 
The  event  proved  that  he  was  right.     The 
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back  after  crossing  at  tiie  inlet^  made  a  cirdni 
of  several  miles^  and  before  we  could  poll  baU 
way  down  tbe  lake^  took  tbe  water  at  a  rnnway 
opposite  to  ihe  islet,  behind  wUch  Catfin  was 
WBtcbing  in  his  skiff. 

Cool  and  experienced  in  fht  sport,  tins 
hunter  never  broke  his  cover  until  the  deer  got 
&irly  out  into  the  lake,  when  he  laondied  out 
and  turned  him  so  quickly^  tiiat  the  buck 
made  for  the  island  which  his  pursuer  had  just 
left.  linus^  however,  was  too  quick  for  him^ 
and  threw  his  withe  over  the  deer's  antfers 
before  he  could  touch  the  bottom  widi  his  feet. 
But  the  buck  was  a  fellow  of  great  weight  and 
vigour,  and  feeling  himself  thus  entan^d^  be 
made  a  lateral  spring  into  deeper  water,  wfaidi 
dragged  the  hunter  out  of  the  boat  in  an  in-* 
stant.  Linus  fortunately  seiaed  one  of  the  oars, 
which,  being  rigged  with  swiveb  instead  of  row- 
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hfisa,  stall  kept  faim  connected  vntii  the  sldff. 
But  1^  ntaaticm  was  a  very  precarioiu  one; 
Ae  buck  becoming  Ae  assailant,  struck  at 
kka  with  his  forefeet,  and  got  him  again 
{urily  under  water.  He  rose  this  time^  how« 
ever,  with  the  oar  between  himself  and  his 
antagonist,  and  whik  dutohii^  die  gunwak 
of  the  boat  with  one  hand,  sdzed  the  withe 
vhieh  had  escaped  from  his  grasp^  in  the  same 
BEKment  that  the  buck  made  a  pass  at  him  with 
las  hi»BS,  which  rqiped  up  the  bosom  of  his 
thirty  and  was  within  an  indi  of  goring  him  to 
death.  But  before  the  desperate  animal  oould 
repeat  the  thrust,  the  hunter  had  gained  the 
ddff^now  half  full  of  water,  and  seizing  the  first 
missile  that  came  to  hand,  he  dealt  the  buck  a 
Idow  upon  the  head,  which,  followed  up  by  a 
dash  from  his  hunting-knife  put  an  end  to  the 
encounter^ 
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The  conflict  was  over  before  we  ooakL  reuji 
the  combatants ;  but  the  carcass  was  still  wans 
when  we  reUeved  the  leaky  boat  of  Catlin  by 
lifting  the  buck  into  our  canoe;  and  his  eye 
was  so  bright^  his  skin  so  smooth  and  glossj, 
and  his  limbs,  not  yet  stiffened  in  death,  folded 
so  easily  beneath  him,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  Hfe  had  departed* 

When  we  landed  at  the  spot  before  selected^ 
it  required  the  united  strength  of  the  wh<de  party 
to  lift  the  buck  up  the  steep  bank,  and  sua- 
pend  him  upon  the  timbers,  which  Cheney  pro- 
pared,  secundum  artem,  for  scientific  butcheiy* 
The  eloquent  Bucklaw,  by  whose  learned  dis- 
course upon  this  branch  of  '^  the  gentie  science 
of  venerie,^^  the  reader  has  been  enlightened^ 
when  reading  Scotf  s  ^'  Bride  of  Lammermoor/' 
could  not  have  been  a. more  thorough  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  than  John  Cheney. 
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A  group  worthy  of  Inman's  pendl  was  col- 
kotod  araimd  the  roaring  fire^  by  which  Ae 
idripping  Catiiit  was  drying  himself;  while 
Cbeney,  with  the  &t  bock  before  him^  and  the 
4ogs  liddng  the  blood  at  his  feet^  as  ever  and 
'eaon  be  paused  in  his  operation^  and  tamed 
iDimd  to  XLB,  to  point  out  some  graceful  line  of 
bt  with  his  hnnting-knife^  would  have  formed 
ibe  prominent  features  of  the  picture. 

The  potatoes^  in  the  mean  time^  were  roasted 
whole  or  sliced  up  with  various  savory  matters^ 
ivfaich  wereput  into  the  kettle  to  boil;  and  though 
we  had  omitted  to  bring  tumblers  with  us^ 
ijbenefB  axe  hollowed  out  and  fashioned  some 
iDOst  ingenious    drinking -cups^    which    were 
ready  by  the  time  divers  choice  morsels    of 
venison  had  been  grilled  upon  the  coals.    There 
irere  a  few  drops  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  flask 
of  cognac  for  each  of  us ;   we  had  Mackinaw- 
blankets^  stretched  upon  balsam  branches,  to 
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recline  upon;  there  was  no  call  of  duty  or 
business  to  remind  us  of  the  lapse  of  hours; 
and  stories  and  anecdotes  of  former  huntings 
in  these  mountains^  with  practical  discussions 
as  to  what  part  of  a  deer  afforded  the  most 
savory  venison^  prolonged  the  repast  till  sun- 
set. 

The  haunch  of  the  buck  wrapped  in  its  clean 
skin^  was  left  untouched  for  future  feasting. 
^^  Well^  John/'  said  I^  as  I  tried  in  vain  to 
lift  it  into  the  boat^  by  the  short,  fat  tail^  '^  how 
could  you  ever  have  taken  such  a  fellow  as  this 
by  ^  tailing  him/  as  you  call  it?" 

*^  It's  all  knack — ^it's  being  used  to  the  thing 
only.  Not  but  that  I  always  said  that  withing 
is  a  good  way.'* 

*^  No,  no,  John !''  we  all  exclaimed,  *^  you 
said  just  the  reverse, 

'^  Well,  perhaps  I  did,  and  without  meaning 
to  discredit  Linus,  who,  for  certain,  has  been 
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the  man  among  us  this  day^  I  still  say  that 
withing  only  does  for  those  that  don't  know 
how  to  tail  a  deer.  And  now  \e€s  take  the  old 
hounds  in  the  boats  and  puU  homewards.^' 


i2 


CHAPTER  XX. 


[THE     DEPARTURE. 


The  hunters  with  whom  we  had  enjoyed  our 
last  day^s  sport  upon  Lake  Sandford^  accom- 
panied us  some  forty  miles  through  the  woods^ 
when  we  started  next  day  upon  our  homeward 
journey.  Johii  Cheney,  Uke  the  rest,  trudging 
along  on  foot,  found  an  opportunity  of  shooting 
several  partridges  by  the  way,  picking  them 
from  the  trees  with  his  pistol  with  as  much 
case  as  an  ordinary  sportsman  could  have 
effected  with  a  fowHng-piece  (admitting  tlie 

thick  cover  to  give  the  bird  such  a  chance  of 
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fife  as  to  warrant  a  sportsman  to  take  liim  sit- 
ting). After  killing  three  or  four  partridges^ 
however^  John  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
shoot  at  more.  I  several  times  called  his  atten- 
tion to  a  good  shot,  but  he  always  answered 
shaking  his  head.  *^  It^s  wrong,  it's  wrong,  sir, 
to  use  up  life  in  that  way — ^here's  birds  enough 
for  them  that  wants  to  eat  them,  and  that  saddle 
of  venison  on  the  buckboard  will  only  be  wasted, 
if  I  kill  more  of  these  poor  things/' 

About  noon  we  halted  by  a  brook  which  ran 
through  the  forest  near  a  clump  of  maples 
which  grew  so  widely  apart  as  to  let  the  sun- 
iliine  down  upon  a  grassy  spot^  where  we 
spread  our  table  upon  a  fallen  tree,  and 
kindling  a  fire  proceeded  to  cook  our  dinner. 
All  found  something  to  do,  while  this  was  in 
I^paration ;  one  attended  to  the  comforts  of  the 
horses^  another  kept  the  fire  supplied  with  fuel, 
some  shot  at  a  mark  with  Cheney's  pistol^ 
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while  worthy  John  himself^  watched  with  the 
most  sedulous  care  over  the  venison  and  par- 
tridges^ which  he  roasted  after  a  fashion  pecor 
liarly  his  own^  and  which,  with  four  or  five  large 
trout  that  we  had  brought  from  the  lake,  and 
the  customary  accompaniment  of  roast  potatoes 
and  wheaten  breads  all  being  flavoured  wiih 
good  humour  and  keen  mountain  appetites^ 
made  the  repast  a  delicious  one. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  air  dear  and  remark* 
ably  bland  for  the  season,  and  I  don't  know 
how  long  we  should  have  protracted  our  wood- 
land revel,  as  Cheney  exercised  his  skill  and 
ingenuity  serving  up  every  moment  some 
tempting  morsel  of  venison,  pressing  my  friead 
and  myself  particularly  to  eat,  as  ^^  we  didnTt 
know  when  again  we  might  have  a  real  natefil 
dinner  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to 
him  to  see  gentlemen  from  the  dty  take  things 
in  the  woods  as  if  they  liked  them.^ 
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No  town-adoring  cockney,  nor  patriotic  vil- 
lager,  nor  proud  Castellan,  could  imagine  him- 
self more  thoroughly  identified  with  all  the 
honours  and  glory  of  his  distinct  and  especial 
dwelling-place,  than  does  this  genuine  forester 
with  every  thing  that  appertains  to  the  broad 
woods  through  which  he  ranges.  Cheney  was 
BOW,  as  he  told  me  when  walking  by  my  side, 
after  resuming  our  journey,  going  out  of  the 
woods  for  the  first  time  in  three  months,  to 
visit  his  &ther,  who  lived  some  sixty  miles  off. 
He  was  very  old,'  and  John  had  not  seen  nor 
heard  from  him  for  some  time  previously  to  his 
last  visit  to  the  settlements  which  we  were  now 
approaching,  and  from  which  his  father  lived 
stiU  another  day's  journey  distant.  He  seemed 
quite  anxious  as  to  the  tidings  he  might  hear 
d>out  his  venerable  parent,  and  talked  of  re* 
maining  to  spend  a  month  with  him.     Sueh 
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was  the  complexion  of  the  hunter's  feelings 
when  we  came  out  of  the  forest  at  nightfidl 
upon  what  is  called  the  Schroon-road^  where 
we  found  a  good  inn  to  receive  us.  Here^  my 
friend  and  I,  after  securing  a  conveyance  whidi 
should  enable  us  to  follow  down  the  course  of 
the  Hudson  instead  of  returning  home  through 
Lake  Champlain^  invited  Cheney  to  take  a  seat 
in  our  vehicle^  which  would  carry  him  some 
thirty  miles  on  his  next  day^s  journey.  He  was 
so  eager  to  see  his  father^  that  the  proffor  was 
at  once  accepted,  and  all  our  mutual  arrange- 
ments were  completed  for  the  morrow.  But 
just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting^  and 
had  shaken  hands  with  our  hearty  host  of  Mao- 
Intyre  and  his  party,  Cheney  was  hailed  by  a 
brother  hunter,  who,  rifle  on  shoulder,  trudged 
up  to  the  inn  door  upon  the  road  we  were 
about  to  traveL 
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^Htdlo,  Bffl!"  cried  the  filial  John,  ad- 
Tsncing  to  shake  hands  with  him.  ^  Ckmie  up 
from  1^%  eh  ?  and  how's  the  old  man  ?^* 

« Right  well,  I  tell  ye/'  replied  Bill ;  he's 
killed  six  bear  this  fall,  and  thinking  the 
creturs  mnst  be  pretty  well  routed  out  among 
our  mountains,  I'ye  struck  over  the  ridge  to 
lee  what  I  can  find  among  your'n." 

•^Tormented  lightning!  six  bear!**  quoth 
John.  *^Why,  the  raal  old  chap;  his  grain 
is  as  tough  and  springy  as  ever.  Well,  Bill,  if 
youll  hold  on  till  I  can  speak  a  word  to  these 
gentlemen  in  the  waggon,  111  turn  round  with 
you,  and  back  into  our  woods  again." 

Saying  this,  Cheney  came  up  to  us,  and  re- 
peating what  we  had  just  overheard  as  the 
reason  for  changing  his  intentions,  he  shook 
hands  with  us,  and  we  parted  upon  our  separate 
journeys. 

We  reached  Lake  George  that  night,  our 
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road  winding  side  by  side  with  the  Hudson  for 
many  miles^  passing  several  picturesque  lakes^ 
crossing  mountain  ridges  commanding  the  most 
superb  bird^s-eye  views^  or  descending  into 
valleys^  where  the  painter  might  find  an  ever- 
varying  novelty  for  the  exercise  of  his  art; 
but  as  the  reader  is  perhaps  already  fiatigued 
with  these  loose  sketches^  and  as  the  prominent 
figure  which  gave  them  animation  has  disap- 
peared from  the  scene^  we  will  here  conclude 
our  notes  upon  The  Sources  of  the  Hudson. 


WILD  SCENES 
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CHAPTER  I. 


NIGHTS  IN  AN  INDIAN  LODGE. 


^Neshin  Wikieumn/'  exclaimed  White^plume, 
after  kindling  our  fire  in  the  deserted  shantee 
of  some  roving  hunter  which  we  found  in  one 
of  these  deep  ravines^  through  which  the  brooks 
of  the  nordi-west  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Wisconsan.  '^  A  good  house^"  said  he,  rubbing 
Iiis  hands,  and  looking  around  with  an  air  of 
Mitirfaction» 

'^  Aneendee/'  growled  Che-che-gwa  {the  Rai^ 
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tlesnake)  with  Indian  sententiousness^  while  his 
less  dignified  friend  sliced  off  a  couple  of 
steaks  from  the  moose  he  had  just  killed^ 
and  left  the  Canadian  to  prepare  the  sup- 
per^ which  was  soon  despatched  by  all  four 
of  us. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  eyening,  and  though 

somewhat  fatigued^  as  I  was  not  at  all  sleepy^ 

» 
I  should  have  had  a  pretty  tedious  time  of 

it^  after  the  Rattlesnake  had  coiled  himself 
to  rest^  if  left  alone  with  so  laconic  a  com* 
panion. 

But  the  White-plume^  who  had  been  a  great 
traveller  in  his  day^  and  was  noted  for  his  talk- 
ativeness and  story*telling,  seemed  seized  with 
a  more  than  usual  fit  of  loquacity.  The  other 
Indian  appeared  at  first  much  inclined  to  repose^ 
but  his  disposition  to  sleep  was  gradually  dis- 
pelled by  the  vivacity  of  his  comrade.  He 
soon  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  yielded 
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attention  to  the  waggish  sallies  of  the  other. 
Finally^  sitting  erect,  he  carefully  filled  his  pipe 
with  kinnekinic^  and,  placing  his  back  against 
the  rough  timbers  of  the  lodge^  seemed  pre- 
pared for  a  long  siege^  as  his  friend  entered 
upon  one  of  those  rambling  legends  of  which 
the  Indians  are  so  fond.  The  story-teller  also^ 
clearing  his  throat,  asked  for  ^^  some  milk  from 
the  ^Mokomuan's'  black  cow  P^  and  emptying 
the  whiskey-bottle,  which  the  Canadian  handed 
him^  at  a  draughty  he  pursued  his  tale  without 
farther  interruption,  except  from  the  guttural 
expression  of  satisfaction  which  now  and  then 
escaped  from  the  deep  chest  of  his  companion, 
or  the  loud  snoring  of  my  guide,  whose  slum- 
bers were  as  noisy  as  if  he  were  sleeping 
against  time. 

My  knowledge  of  the  language  used  by  the 
story-teller  was  so  slight,  that  the  meaning  of 
his  words  often  escaped  me  altogether;  and  it 
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was  only  from  his  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  ideas^  enforced  by  the  most  animated  and 
expressive  gestures,  and,  perhaps,  from  my 
having  before  heard  of  the  wild  tradition  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  that  I  was  at  all  able  to 
follow  him  in  the  narration.  It  would  be  afiec- 
tation  in  me  to  attempt  to  give  the  style,  and 
mode  of  escpression,  in  which  the  tale  I  am 
about  to  relate  was  conveyed  to  me,  but  the 
main  tissue  of  it  was  as  follows. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE    GHOST-RIDERS. 

A  LBOSMD  or  THS    OBEAT   AMEBICAN    DE8SET.  . 

*  Away! — Away  I  My  breath  was  gone, 
I  aw  not  where  he  hurried  on ! 
'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day 
And  on  he  foam'd — Away ! — Away ! — 
And  my  cold  sweatdrops  fell  like  rain. 
Upon  the  coursers  bristling  mane ; 
But  snorting  still,  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career.** 

Maxeppa, 

The  hunters  of  the  far  west  who  trap  for 
beaver  among  the  defiles  of  the  Oregon  Moun- 
tains, r^ard  no  part  of  their  long  journey,  from 
^  borders  to  their  savage  hunting-grounds. 


where  the  fur-bearing  aninuils  arc  still  found  in 
the  greatest  profusion^  with  more  aversion  than 
that  which  leads  over  the  great  desert,  where 
the  tributaries  of  the  Pftdouca,  the  Konsas,  and 
the  Arkansaw  rivers,  are  half  absorbed  by  the 
arid  sand.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Major  Long^  and 
other  scientific  explorers  of  this  desolate  region, 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  water  while 
passing  through  it  on  their  way  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  they  often  mention  the  dis- 
heartening effect  it  had  upon  their  followers, 
when^  after  traversing  the  scorching  plain  for 
weeks^  it  still  lay  stretched  in  unbroken  and 
monotonous  vastness  before  them.  This  por- 
tion of  country,  which  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  as  we  liave  any 
acquaintance  with  their  range,  is  said  to  have 
an  average  width  of  six  hundred  miles.  In  the 
north,  the  surfsMse  is  occasionally  characterized  by 
water- wcmi  pebbles  and  hard  gravel,  but  the  pre- 
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dominant  chancteristic  is  sand,  which^  in  many 
imiianfffiij  prevaib  to  the  entire  ezdnsion  of 
fQgptiUe  mould.  At  the  Souths  the  arid  plains 
m  prafosdy  covered  with  loose  fragments  of 
mlcanic  rodES,  amid  whose  bacren  bosom  no 
genial  plant  lias  fairth;  and^  indeed,  throaghont 
liie  whole  reigioii,  huge  [tracts  are  often  to  be 
met  with,  which  exhibit  scsrcely  a  trace  of 
ffgrtation.  In  some  £bw  instanoes,  sandy  hil* 
lacks  and  ridges  make  their  appearance,  thiddy 
esfared  with  red  cedar,  of  a  dwarfish  groi^; 
but  in  general,  nothing  of  v^gdbation  appears 
^lon  the  uplands,  but  rigid  grass  of  spare  and 
stunted  growth,  prickly  pears  profusely  covep- 
i^g  extensiye  tracts,  and  weeds  of  a  few 
varielies,  which,  like  the  prickly  pears,  seem 
to  thrive  the  best  in  the  most  arid  and  steril 
soils* 

The  Indians,    who   inhabit  this  extensive 
Ji^gion,  afe  composed  of  several  roving  tribes^ 
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who^  unlike  the  nations  to  the  east  and  west  of 
them,  have  no  permanent  villages^  nor  hunting 
grounds  which  they  daim  as  peculiarly  their 
own.     They  hunt  the  buffido  and  antelope, 
and^  dwelling  only  in  tents  of  leather^  migrate 
from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  the  herds  of 
those  animals ;  and  so  extensive  is  their  range, 
that  while  they  exchange  their  skins  for  blan- 
kets and  strouding,  with  the  British  traders  on 
the  Cheyenne  river  of  the  norths  they  also 
tra^e  their  mules  and  horses^  for  vermilion  and 
silver  ornaments^  with  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico 
on  the  Colorado  of  the  south.    The  Arapahoes, 
Kaskaias^  Eaaways^  and  Tetaus^  which  are  the 
chief  of  the  desert  hordes^  are  ferocious  and 
predatory  in  their  habits^  and  are  continually  at 
war  with  various  tribes  of  the  Missouri  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  fertile  countries  which  lie  be* 
tween  them  and  our  western  frontier.     The 
grizzly  bear,  the  king  of  the  American  wUdi^ 
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shares  these  dreary  domains  with  the  savages^ 
hirdiyless  ferodous  than  himself^  and  roams 
the  west  in  quest  of  living  prey.  Here^  too^  the 
iUnsiTe  mirage  of  the  desert  cheats  the  parched 
tzaveller  with  its  refreshing  promise,  and  the 
wanderers  in  these  solitudes  often  tell  of  those 
monstrous  shapes  and  unnatural  forms,  which^ 
like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  reflected  on  the 
heated  and  tremulous  vapour,  are  magnified  and 
distorted  to  the  eye  of  the  appalled  and  awe- 
stricken  traveller.*    Strange  fires,  too,  are  said 

*  As  the  day  advanced,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  began 
to  be  felt,  such  quantities  of  vapour  were  seen  to  ascend 
from  every  part  of  the  plain,  that  all  objects  at  a  little  dis- 
tance appeared  magnified  and  variously  distorted.  Three 
dkSy  which  were  the  first  tliat  we  had  seen,  crossed  our 
path  at  some  distance  before  us.  The  effect  of  the 
mirage,  with  our  indefinite  idea  of  tlie  distance,  magnified 
those  animals  to  the  most  prodigious  size.  For  a  moment 
we  thought  we  saw  the  mastadon  of  America  moving  in 
those  vast  plains  which  seem  to  have  been  created  for  his 
dwelling-place."— ilio/orJLofig'f  Ejepedititm  to  the  Rocky 
Momtms, 

K   2 
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to  shoot  along  the  baked  and  craddng  earth) 
and  the  herds  of  wild  horses  that  can  be  seen 
trooping  along  the  horiion^  seem  at  times  to 
be  goaded  on  by  gigantic  and  miearthly  lidefSy 
whose  paths  are  enveloped  in  wreaths  of 
flame.* 

*  Luminous  appearances,  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
test,  are  abo  said  to  be  common  in  some  of  the  mining 
districts  west  of  the  Mississippi*  Dr.  Edwin  JasiQi»  of 
the  army,  the  accomplished  naturalist  and  traveller,  Fa- 
ceived  several  accounts  of  them  from  the  residents  in  that 
region,  though  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  party  witnesMd 
any  such  phenomena.  A  settler  told  them  of  two  itine- 
rant preachers,  who  had  encountered  an  indescribable 
phenomenon,  at  a  place  about  nine  miles  east  of  Lonlie 
lick.  "  As  they  were  riding  side  by  side  at  a  late  hour  ia 
the  evening,  one  of  them  requested  the  other  to  observe 
a  ball  of  fire  attached  to  the  end  of  his  whip.  No  sooner 
was  his  attention  directed  to  this  object,  than  a  similar  one 
b^an  to  appear  on  the  other  end  of  the  whip :  in  a 
moment  afterwards,  their  horses  and  all  objects  near  them 
were  enveloped  in  a  wreath  of  flame.  By  this  time  the 
minds  of  the  itinerant  preadiers  were  so  much  con- 
founded;  that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  obsenradsa^ 
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The  geicntific  explorer  resdily  calls  philo- 
lopfay  to  his  aid  in  examining  these  strange 
ippeanmces :  learning  explains  the  phenomena 
of  which  lie  is  himself  a  witness^  and  reason 
fgects  the  preternatural  images,  which  he  only 
kaowa  from  &e  representations  of  others.  But 
die  nomadic  tribes,  who  make  their  dwelling 
ipoB  the  deaer^  or  the  uneducated  adrenturer^ 
who  wanders  diither  from  some  more  smiling 
ngian,  are  differently  affected.  The  monstrous 
diapes,  and  unearthly  appearances,  that  present 
flicmaelTes  to  his  excited  vision,  are  regarded 
through  the  medium  of  superstitious  awe.  The 
wild  imagination  of  the  Indian,  and  the  credu- 
loDs  fimcy  of  the  Creole  and  Canadian  hunter, 

•nd  could,  therefore,  give  no  further  account  of  what 
bsppened.*  He  alio  stated  as  a  fiict,  aathenticated  by 
the  most  credible  witnesses,  that  a  very  considerable  tract 
of  hmd  near  by,  had  been  seen  to  send  up  vast  columns 
of  smoke,  which  rose  through  the  light  and  porous  soil 
W  if  it  laid  been  the  eovcriag  of  a  coalpit. 


.♦:^'i 
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people  these  mysterious  solitudes  with  actual 
beings ;  while  the  grotesque  figures^  drawn  upon 
the  mocking  mirage,  after  presenting  themselves 
firequently  to  the  eve,  assume  at  length  an  indi- 
yiduality  and  a  name ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Inr 
dians  and  Canadian  wanderers  become  at  last  so 
familiar  with  the  images  represented,  as  even  to 
pretend  to  recognise  the  features,  and  swear  to 
the  identity  of  shapes  which  are  continually 
changing,  and  which  probably  never  present 
themselves  more  than  once  to  the  same  person. 
Among  those  most  often  mentioned,  there  are 
none  whose  identity  has  been  more  completely 
established,  and  whose  names  are  whispered 
with  deeper  awe,  than  those  of  the  Ghost- 
Riders.  The  Canadian  Engag^  always  crosses 
himself  when  he  utters  the  name,  and  the  OttOy 
or  Omaw-whaw  warrior,  who  may  have  skirted 
the  desert  in  a  war  party,  against  the  Chey- 
ennes,  or  the  Fawnee-Loup,  who  has  crossed  it 
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in  his  battles  with  the  Crow  and  Kiawa  Indians^ 
invariably  places  his  hand  upon  his  Meta- 
waiiann,  or  repository  of  his  personal  manitto^ 
when  he  speaks  of  these  fearful  apparitions. 

Those  who  affect  to  have  seen  these  strange 
dwellers  of  the  desert,  describe  them  as  two 
gigantic  figures^  representing  a  man  and  woman 
locked  in  each  other's  arms^  and  both  momited 
on  one  horse^  which  is  of  the  same  miearthly 
make  as  themselves.  Some  pretend  to  have 
been  near  enough  to  discover  their  features,  and 
these  assert  that  the  countenance  of  the  man, 
though  emaciated  and  ghastly,  and  writhed  with 
the  most  fearful  contortions,  by  an  expression 
of  shrinking  horror,  can  plainly  be  identified  as 
the  face  of  a  white  man ;  while  the  features  of 
the  woman,  though  collapsed  and  corpse-like, 
are  evidently  those  of  an  Indian  female.  Others 
insist  that  no  one  can  ever  have  been  near 
enough  to  the  phantoms  to  remark  these  pecu- 
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liarities ;  for  the  Ghost-Riders,  say  they,  are  for 
ever  in  motioiiy  and  they  scour  the  desert  with 
such  preternatural  velocity,  as  to  mock  the 
scrutiny  of  human  eyes.  They  appear  to  be 
goaded  on  for  ever  by  some  invisible  hand^ 
while  the  phantom  charger  that  bears  tliem 
overleaps  every  obstacle,  as  he  flies  on  his  my»* 
teiious  and  apparently  aimless  career. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  ae- 
counting  for  the  origin  of  these  fearful  appari- 
tions, to  which  universal  credence  is  given.  It 
is  a  story  of  love  and  vengeance— of  gentle  aflEec- 
tions  won  by  gallant  deeds,  and  Eden-like  hap» 
piness  blasted  by  unholy  passion — of  black* 
hearted  treachery  and  ruthless  violence,  that 
met  with  a  punishment  more  horrible  even  than 
itself. 

And  thus  the  story  runs : 

Upon  the  western  borders  of  the  great  desert 
already  described,  and  somewhere  about  tte 
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head-waten    of   the    I^ulouca  and  Arkansaw 

ifcn — ^wbere  tfaey  approach  each  other  among 

tiiose  broken  sandstone  ledges  which  lift  their 

giay  parapets^  and  isolated  columnar  rocks  of 

iHQfwj  whiteness^   from  copses  of  hazel  and 

flbnibliy  oaks— there  stood^  many  years  since^ 

fte  lodge  of  Ta-in-ga-ro; — ^  The-JbrsUthunder'^ 

tKaJt-JalhP     The  himter^  though  no  one  knew 

whence  he  came^  appeared  to  be  upon  friendly 

terms  with  all  the  allied  tribes  of  the  desert, 

and  be  was  said  to  have  recommended  himself 

to  them  on  his  appearance  in  those  wilds^  by 

Imi^i^a  doaen  scalps  of  different  tribes  of  the 

IfisBOori  Indians  at  his  saddle-bow^  when  he 

first  presented  himself  in  the  skin  tents  of  the 

lOfii^  Kaskaias.    So  rich  an  offering  would 

hare  jdaoed  the  chief  at  the  head  of  an  inde» 

pendent  band  of  his  own^  had  he  wished  to  be^ 

come  a  ^  partisan^^'  or  leader  of  warriors ;  but 

fte  hafatta  of  Tarin-ga-ro  were  unsocial  and  se^ 
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duded,  and  the  only  object  that  claimed  the 
solicitude^  or  shared  the  sympathies  of  the  bold 
stranger^  was  a  beautiful  female— the  sole  com- 
panion of  his  exile. 

The  name  of  the  hunter  was  evidently  of 
Omaw-whaw  origin,  but  there  was  nodiing  about 
his  person  to  mark  him  as  belonging  to  that 
distant  nation,  and  it  was  equally  difficult  to 
identify  the  partner  of  his  wandering  with  any 
neighbouring  tribe,  Some^  from  the  fairness  of 
her  complexion,  insisted  that  she  must  belong 
to  the  Rice-eaters  {Metiomones)y  or  White  In- 

r 

dians  of  the  north,  who  dwell  near  the  country 
of  the  Long-knives ;  others,  that  she  must  be.  a 
Boisbrule,  or  daughter  of  a  Sioux  mother  by 
some  Sakindasha  (British)  trader;  but  no  one, 
after  a  while,  troubled  themselves  about  the 
ori^n  of  Zecana,  or  The  Bird,  as  she  was  called 
in  the  Yauckton  language.  Indeed  the  lonely 
couple  lived  so  completely  by  themselves,  in  a 
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^t  but  seldom  visited^  that  they  were  soon, 
forgotten  among  a  people  so  scattered  as  the 
dwellers  of  the  desert.  The  only  object  of 
Ta-in-ga-ro  appeared  to  have  been^  to  find  a 
home  where  he  could  place  his  wife  in  safety ; 
and  the  broken  moonds^  and  hillocks^  and  angu- 
lar tables  of  sandstone^  now  heaped  upon  the 
floil^  like  the  plates  of  ice  often  piled  upon  each 
other  in  the  eddies  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers^ 
and  now  raising  themselves  in  solitary  pyramids 
and  obelisks^  along  the  grassy  vales  in  which  he 
sought  an  asylum^  made  this  the  coimtry^  of  all 
others^  wherein  the  outlaw  might  find  a  secure 
&stness — especially  when  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  desert  lay  between  him  and  his  people. 
Secure  amid  these  wild  and  picturesque  retreats^ 
the  sole  care  of  the  exile  was  to  keep  a  few  wild 
horses  in  training  near  his  lodge^  and  to  hunt 
the  game  that  was  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  small  household.  The  soul  of  Ta-in-ga-ro 
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iqppeared  to  be  completely  wrapt  up  in  die  ben^ 
who  had  united  her  fide  with  hu.  He  seldom 
allowed  her  to  go  out  of  hia  aigfat,  and  when  the 
diaappearance  of  the  buffido  and  antelope  from 
hia  immediate  nei^bourhood  extended  the 
range  of  the  chaae,  Zecam  always  accompanied 
him  on  his  more  distant  expeditions.  Indeed^ 
the  love  whidi  the  hunter  bore  to  his  wifis^  was 
not  Hke  the  ordinary  affection  of  an  Indian  to 
Us  squaw:  it  resembled  more  the  devotion 
which  distinguishes  those  who^  in  some  tribes^ 
are  coupled  out  aa  frienda,  to  be  nearer  to  eadt 
other  than  children  of  the  samefiither^  in  all  Ae 
concerns  that  mark  the  pa&way  of  life. — ^It  was 
like  the  mystic  tie  which  unites  together  tihe 
fitted  brothers  (tf  ^  The  Band  of  the  Brave.** 

*  Nanpoihene—The  DaiintlesB,  or  **  Those  ^o  nerer 
retreat."  The  different  members  of  thb  singular  and 
romantic  assodation  are  generally  coupled  out  in  pdar; 
and  incrediUe  iDitaQcci  are  told  of  tfaa  odunra  dafedim 
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The  genial  montbs  of  sammer  had  paaaed 
away,  and  tbe  fint  moon  of  autumn  still  fomid 
the  exile  and  his  bride  dwdling  in  their  seques* 
tered  valley.  His  success  in  the  chase  had 
enabled  Ta-in-ga-ro  to  exchange  a  pack  of  sldns 
for  a  few  simple  comforts,  with  a  Spanish  trader 
oa  the  Mexican  border,  aud  by  merely  shifting 
bis  lodge  to  the  mountain  recesses  near,  when 
the  winter  called  for  a  more  sheltered  situation^ 
he  was  eanly  enabled  to  strike  the  wild  goats  of 
the  Orq;on  highlands,  and  by  trapping  for 
beaver  among  the  adjacent  glens,  supply  all  the 
wants  of  himself  and  Zecana.  It  was  necessary^ 
however,  in  disposing  of  the  latter,  to  be  fre- 
quently brought  in  contact  with  the  Spaniard ; 
and  his  unwillingness  to  leave  his  wife  impro- 
tected,  induced  Ta-in-ga-ro  often  to  take  her 

to  each  other  of  the  friends  thus  united — a  devotion  that 
extends  even  to  death  when  made  terrible  by  all  the  hor- 
lon  of  Indian  torture. 
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with  him  on  his  yiaits  to  the  trading-post.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  are  continually  oc- 
curring on  our  own  frontier^  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  licentious  whites,  who  are  bound 
by  no  ties  except  those  of  interest  and  passion^ 
and  the  confiding  and  simple-hearted  Indiana. 

The  Spaniard,  whose  cabin  was  already  shared 
with  two  wives,  taken  from  the  adjacent  tribes 
with  whom  he  traded,  soon  conceived  a  par- 
tiaUty  for  the  fairer  features  of  the  northern 
girl;  and,  with  that  disregard  of  moral  obliga- 
tions, which  is  but  too  characteristic  of  his 
order,  when  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  abori- 
gines is  concerned,  he  determined  that  she 
should  become  the  victim  of  his  unbridled  pas* 
sions.  His  advances  were  received  by  Zecana 
with  indignation  and  scorn ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  disgust  which  his  persevering  in  them 
awakened,  she  feared  to  tell  her  husband  of  the 
insults  she  received  lest  hb  impetuous  dii 
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tion  should  embroil  him  with  all  the  ren^ado 
whites^   villanous  half-bloods,    and    degraded 
Indians^  that  usually  hang  round  a  trading-post, 
and  become  the  pliant  creatures  of  its  master. 
The  return  of  Spring,  too,  was  near,  and  Zecana 
thought  that  its  earliest  blossoms  would  find 
her  once  more  alone  with  her  lover,  enjoying 
the  sequestered  privacy  of  their  summer  retreat 
together;  and,  confident  in  her  own  purity  and 
strength,  she  contented  herself  with  repelling 
the  advances  of  the  trader  in  silence.    But  the 
wily  and  profligate  Spaniard,  was  not  to  be 
cheated  so  easily  of  his  victim ;  and  after  me- 
ditating a  variety  of  designs,  he  at  last  brought 
both  cunning  and  force  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.    He  succeeded  in  luring  the 
unsuspecting  Indian    into  an  agreement,  by 
which  a  pack  of  skins  was  to  be  delivered 
within  a  certdn  period.  In  order  that  Ta-in-ga^ 
ro  might  be  completely  unshackled  in  his  efforts 
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to  procure  diem^  and  rove  as  £ur  as  possiUe  in 
his  daogeroos  quest,  the  trader  prevailed  upon 
him  to  leave  his  wife  in  his  guardianddp^  while 
her  husband  went  upon  an  expedition  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
hunter^  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians 
departed  upon  his  errand^  without  giving  Ze- 
cana  the  slightest  intimati<m  of  his  distant  mis- 
sion^  or  of  the  arrangements^  which  he  had 
made  for  her  care  during  his  absence. 

In  one  of  the  most  romantic  valleys  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
that  snow-capped  peak,  which  is  called  after 
the  first  white  man  that  ever  planted  his  Hoot 
on  the  summit,*  there  is  a  large  and  beaii^ 
tiful  fountain,  whose  transparent  water,  highly 
aerated  with  exhilarating  gas,  has  procured  it 
the  name  of  ^' The  Boiling  Spring,'^  from  Ae 
white  hunters,  who  trap  for  beaver  in  this 
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lonely  region.  This  fountain  is  one  of  the  first 
you  meet  with  after  crossing  the  Great  Desert^ 
and  its  grateful  beverage  not  less  than  its  sin- 
gnlar  situation^  causes  it  to  be  regarded  with 
deep  veneration  by  the  roving  natives  of  the 
mountain  and  the  plain.  The  Indian  hunter 
when  he  drinks  from  the  rocky  basin^  inva- 
riably, leaves  an  offering  in  the  refreshing  bowl ; 
and  the  dean  bottom  is  paved  with  the  beads 
and  other  ornaments  which  the  aborigines 
bave  left  there  as  sacrifices  or  presents  to  the 
spring. 

By  the  side  of  this  fountain^  one  sultry 
April  noontide^  reposed  an  Indian  hunter. 
His  mantle  of  blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  beaded 
with  white  wampum^  was  evidently  of  Spa- 
nish manufacture  and  indicated  perliaps  the 
gay  and  predatory  rover  of  the  south-west; 
but  the  long-plaited  and  ribbon-twined  locks 
of  the  Tetan^  or  Kaskaia,  were  wanting:  and 
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the  knotted  tuft  on  his  crown  ivith  the  wap- 
eagle's  femther  as  its  only  ornament,  diano- 
terized  more  truly  the  stem  and  less  Yolatile 
native  of  the  north ;  while  the  towering  fonn 
and  prominent  aquiline  nose  were  oomfainedi 
with  other  features  and  proportions  which  mon 
particularly  distinguished  the  Pawnees  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Missoim  Indians.  It 
in  fact,  impossible  to  say  to  what  natica  Urn 
hunter  belonged.  The  best  blood  of  the  noblest 
band  might  channel  unmingled  with  any  baser 
current  in  his  veins ;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
totem  of  his  trib^  it  was  evident  that  he  now 
held  himself  identified  with  no  particular  cla»— 
and  was^  perhaps,  indeed  an  outlaw  firom  his 
people.  The  expression  of  dauntless  resolutaoa 
that  dwelt  around  his  firmly-cut  mouth,  and  the 
air  of  high  command  discoverable  in  Us 
piercing  eye,  revealed,  however,  that  the  hunter 
was  no  common  man — that^  in  fnct,  whaCevar 
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■igfat  now  be  his  pcmaits,  he  whs  once  a  war* 
nor  Hid  a  chieftain. 

Wevry  with  the  diase,  and  ezhaoated  by  the 
noontide  heat,  T»-in-gario  was  reposing  upon 
Ae  rich  greensward^  which  carpeted  the  spoL 
He  had  thrown  off  the  gay  Mexican  bknket^ 
or  doth  mantle^  as  it  might  rather  be  called, 
ad  waa  occupied  in  stripping  the  beads  from 
ike  wmren  garters  of  his  metasses  for  an  ofiep- 
B^  to  the  divinity  of  the  jdace.  One  after 
aM>ther^  the  bits  of  wampnm  were  dropped 
by  him  into  the  bubUing  well,  over  which  he 
leaned.  But  each,  as  it  struck  the  bottom, 
was  thrown  again  to  the  surface,  by  some  boil* 
ing  eddy,  and  after  dancing  for  a  moment  on 
the  brim,  it  topped  over  the  lips  of  the  foun- 
laiii,  and  disappeared  in  the  stream  which 
taqit  down  the  valley.  The  heart  of  an  In- 
dan  ia  the  sbode  of  a  thousand  superstitions  ; 
mi  Ta-in-ga-roy  thoi^  more  enlightened  than 
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most  of  his  race^  was  stilly  so  £ar  as  £Eaicy  was 
concerned^  a  genuine  child  of  the  wilderness* 
The  sudden  onset  of  a  score  of  Blackfeet  he 
had  met  without  dismay^  and  their  charging 
yell  would  have  been  flung  back  with  his  own 
whoop  of  defiance ;  but  the  soul  of  the  intrepid 
savage  sank  within  him  as  he  beheld  the  strange 
reception  of  his  reverential  rite.  Danger  and 
death  he  feared  not  for  himself^  but  there  was 
another  whose  existence  was  wound  up  in  his 
own ;  and  misgiving  thoughts  of  her  condition 
floated  wildly  through  his  brain  at  this  moment. 
A  strange  mist  swam  before  his  dizzied  sight, 
and  he  saw^  or  deemed  that  he  saw^  the  re- 
proachful countenance  of  Zecana  reflected  in 
the  mysterious  pooL  The  appalled  lover 
sprang  like  lightning  to  his  feet,  and  riveted 
his  piercing  gaze  intently  upon  the  fountain* 
But  the  apparition  was  gone.  The  wampum* 
strewed  bottom  was  all  that  met  Ins  eye  within 
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ibe  sacred  bowl^  and  he  knew  not  whether  the 
mocking  semblance^  just  presented  [on  its  sur- 
bce,  was  distorted  by  pain^  or  whether  the  mo- 
tion of  the  unstable  mirror  changed  those  linea- 
ments from  their  wonted  sweetness.  A  start- 
ling train  had  been  given  to  his  ideas,  however, 
which  fancy  rudely  followed  up  without  the 
aid  of  new  images  to  quicken  her  power.  A 
sadden  resolve  and  instant  execution  was  the 
result.  The  call  of  the  chief  brought  his  horse  in 
a  moment  to  his  side ;  another  served  to  readjust 
bis  few  equipments,  and  leaping  into  his  seat^ 
he  at  once  bade  adieu  to  the  scenes,  where  he 
had. hardly  yet  conmienced  his  new  employ- 
ment, leaving  his  fur-traps,  and  all  they  might 
contain  to  the  first  fortunate  hunter  that  should 
chance  to  light  upon  them. 

Ta-in-ga-ro  had  a  journey  of  some  length 
before  him  along  the  base  of  the  mountains ; 
but  at  last  the  ^^  Spanish  Peaks'^  hove  near^ 
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and  the  impatient  voyager  soon  after  appeared 
before  the  tcading-post  of  the  Spaniard.  He 
found  it  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  provincial 
soldiers,  niiobad  been  ordered  tfaidier  on  ac- 
count of  some  bostik  moremfaits  of  &t  neigjk- 
bounng  Cumanches;  and  a  goodnatored  Mexi- 
can^ who  was  one  of  the  sentinels  on  dutf^ 
apprized  him  that  Ziecana  was  there  no  longeiy 
and  warned  him  that  imprisonment  and  deilii 
would  be  the  certain  consequence,  should  hm 
present  himsdf  before  the  commandant-  Tha 
anxious  husband  waited  not  to  leam  whether 
the  trader  was  still  at  the  station  ;  but  tliinlnwg 
that  Jbcana  might  have  sought  a  refo^  in  Us 
own  home,  during  the  existing  difficulties  iqMia 
the  border,  he  strode  tiie  spurs  into  his  jaded 
horse,  and  wheeling  firom  the  inhosjutable  gala^ 
his  lessening  form  soon  disappeared  over  €tt% 
rolling  prairie. 

Never  had  die  road  seemed  so  long  to  Um 
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Rtieat  where  he  had  known  so  many  happy 
boors,  and  where,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings 
St  his  heart,  he  stifl  hoped  to  realize  many 
ttote.  After  winding  his  way  for  some  time 
BBong  the  singular  pieces  of  table-land  which 
lise  in  sndi  formal  mounds  from  those  plains, 
lie  descended  at  last  into  the  htde  vale  where 
his  lodge  was  situated.  AU  looked  as  still  and 
duitered  as  when  last  he  left  it ;  and  his  heart 
Hme  to  his  lips  when,  reclining  beneath  the 
dwarf  willows  which  bent  oyer  the  stream  near 
ksa  door,  he  saw  the  loved  form  of  Zecana, 
Tliere  was  something  unpleasant  to  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  singular  hstlessness  of  her  appear* 
noe.  The  tramp  of  his  horse  appeared  not  to 
starde  her ;  and  when,  at  last,  his  figure  met 
bcr  eye,  tibe  looked  at  him  as  carelessly  as  if 
idudly  unconscious  of  his  presence.  She  ap^ 
peaied  to  be  buned  in  watching  tbe  ingeniona 
llbours  of  a  group  of  prairie-dogs,  one  of  whose 
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neat  villages  was  clustered  around  a  small  mound 
near  the  spot  where  she  sat;  and  as  the  little 
animals  would  move  in  and  out  of  their  bur- 
rows and  sport  in  the  warm  simshine^  she  song 
to  them  snatches  of  strange  airs,  such  as  had 
either  originated  among  her  own  people  or  be^ 
caught  in  other  days  from  some  wandering 
Mexican  or  Canadian  trader.  The  chieftain 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  stood  over 
the  insane  female  in  agonized  horror.  The 
wild  words  that  she  murmured  appeared  to 
have  no  allusion  to  him;  and,  though  in  ber 
fallen  and  emaciated  features  he  could  still  r^ 
cognise  the  face  of  her  whom  he  had  loved,  yet 
the  being  before  him  could  hardly  be  identified 
with  his  own  Zecana.  But  the  strange  super- 
stition of  his  race  in  relation  to  those  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  reason,  began  soon  to  inflnenee 
his  mind,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee  before  Hm 
maniac,  he  listened  as  solemnly  to  her  nmngi 
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as  if  he  had  the  art  of  a  ouabineau,  or  wizard^ 
to  interpret  them.  They  were  incoherent  and 
wanderings  but  they  seemed  ever  and  anon  to 
borer  near  some  revelation  too  horrible  even  to 
pass  the  lips  of  insanity.  The  Indian  sprang 
fiom  the  gromfid  as  if  a  bullet  had  pierced  his 
Iieart  when  the  conviction  of  their  import  first 
flashed  upon  his  brain^  while  the  soul-piercing 
cry  he  uttered  sunmioned  back  for  a  moment 
the  reason  of  the  desolated  woman  before  him. 
Bat  the  gleam  of  mind  was  instantly  lost  in  a 
darker  eclipse  than  that  from  which  the  voice 

m 

of  her  lover  had  evoked  it.  She  gave  him  a 
look  of  anguish^  more  piteous  even  than  the 
ravings  of  her  previous  distraction — and  then 
—while  her  lips  seemed  convulsed  with  the 
effort  —  she  shrieked  forth  the  name  of  the 
Spaniard^  in  the  same  instant  that  a  knife, 
which  she  clutched  from  her  husband's  belt 
laid  her  a  gory  corpse  at  his  feet. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions of  Ti-an-ga-io  at  the  spectacle  whidi  had 
just  passed,  like  some  dreadfid  vision,  beCaie 
his  eyes.  The  very  soul  within  seemed  blasted 
with  horror  and  dismay  at  the  firigfatful  desolar 
tion  that  had  overtaken  his  hajqpy  home.  Tim 
casket  in  whudi  he  had  garnered  up  his  hopes 
— ^the  being  in  whom  he  had  merged  his  ezisfe- 
ence — lay  an  irretrievable  ruin,  a  desecrated 
corpse,  before  him !  And  he  that  had  wrought 
this  stupendous  injury — he  the  author  of  tUs 
fiendish  destruction — was  the  trusted  faeai 
of  his  bosom,  the  appointed  guardian  and 
protector  of  all  it  prized  on  earth  or  ia 
heaven! 

The  lapse  of  hours  found  the  wretched  has- 
band  still  standing  in  mute  stupefaction  when 
the  knowledge  of  his  calamity  had  first  burst 
upon  his  agonised  senses.  But  some  new  fad- 
ing seemed  now  to  be  at  woik  wilhin  him;  a 
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'^rSd  and  sodden  nnpidae  Reamed  fearfully  over 
&]s£zed  and  haggard  ocnntenanoe.  He  became 
9n  altered  being— changed  on  the  instant — 
changed  in  heart,  aoul,  and  character,  as  if  the 
ipeU  of  an  enchanter  had  passed  through  his 
hrun.  Till  now,  he  had  been,  either  more  or 
less,  than  an  Indian.  The  plastic  hand  of  love 
had  monlded  him  into  a  different  creatore  from 
the  itam  and  immoveable  children  of  his  race. 
Hie  outlawed  w&rrior  had  loved  2iecana;  he  had 
knred  her^  not  as  the  sons  of  pleasure,  the 
nisEFes  of  sordid  toil — not  as  men  enervated  by 
the  hacuries,  and  fettered  by  the  interests,  the 
prgudioes,  the  aoul-shadding  bonds  of  dviliza- 
tion — not  as  the  artificial  creature  of  society 
csn  only  love.  He  loved  with  a  soul  that  knew 
BO  dividing  cares  —  that  was  filled  with  no 
hollow  dreams  of  pomp  and  power«  He  loved 
inOi  a  heart  that  was  tenanted  by  one  only 
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passion.  He  worshipped  her  with  a  mind  that 
bowed  to  no  image  beneadi  the  smi  save  that 
which  was  graven  on  his  own  bosom.  Nor  was 
Zecana  unworthy  such  a  passion.  Gtentk,  as 
the  antelope  that  skimmed  the  green  savannas 
near,  she  was  still  a  being,  fond^  warm^  and 
doting;  and  the  deepest  passions  of  her 
woman'^s  nature  had  been  called  into  action 
by  the  wild  devotion  of  her  lover.  The  flower 
of  her  young  affections  had  budded  and  mar 
tured  to  life>  like  the  quickly-blowing  blossoms 
of  an  arctic  spring,  while  the  fruits  it  bore  were 
rich^  and  full^  and  glowing,  as  those  which  a 
tropic  summer  warms  into  existence.  And, 
though  no  conflicting  feeling  had  ever  conie 
athwart  the  fulness  of  their  love,  think  not 
that  the  ties  of  association  were  wanting  to 
knit  the  memory  of  every  look  and  word  of 
hers  to  the  heartstrings  of  Ta-in-ga-ro.    Tlie 
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ndiant  face  of  nature  speaks  ever  to  the 
Indian  of  the  being  that  on  earth  he  most 
adores.  Her  sigh  will  whisper  from  the  leafy 
forest;  her  smile  will  brighten  on  the  blossom- 
tufted  prairie ;  the  voice  that  murmurs  in  the 
running  stream  syllables  her  name  in  tuneful 
eloquence  for  ever.  And  they  were  happy.  The 
brook  that  sang  beneath  the  willows  near  their 
lodge — ^the  flowers  that  kissed  its  current — ^the 
Inrd  that  warbled  on  the  spray  above  them> 
irere  aU  the  worid  to  them  —  those  lonely 
lovers.  And  now  this  bower  of  bliss  was 
blasted — this  home  of  peace  and  simple  joys 
was  desolated — ^ruined  and  desecrated^  as  if  the 
malice-breathing  fiat  of  some  unhallowed  and 
fabled  monster  had  gone  forth  against  the  hap- 
piness of  its  owner. 

The  pulse  of  no  living  being  beat  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  master  of  that  lonely  wreck — but 
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the  sonl  of  Ta-in-gft-ro  was  sufficient  to  jtMtiL 
The  indomitable  pride  of  an  Indian  chief  filled 
its  inmost  recesses  with  new  resources  for 
battling  with  his  fste.  Love  and  sorrow— fike 
the  snowdrift  whidi  smooths  the  rocky  casing 
of  a  volcano — melted  in  a  moment  before  the 
fires  that  glowed  widiin  his  flinty  bosom,  sod 
his  original  nature  asserted  itself  in  every  fibre 
of  his  frame.  His  mien  and  his  heart  alike 
were  altered.  His  features  petrified  into  the 
immobility  of  a  savage^  while  his  brain  burned 
with  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  vriuch  only  gave  no 
outward  token  because  its  fiendish  cravii^ 
were  unutterable  through  any  human  organ. 

Calmly  now,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
ruffle  the  wonted  placidity  of  his  dispositian, 
Ta-in>ga-ro  proceeded  to  occupy  liimaelf,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  in  die  few  concerns  that 
required  his  attention.    The  still  warm  body  of 
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Zecana,  after  being  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
bnffido-skiii^  was  disposed  of  for  the  time  in 
die  smigiwan^  or  cache,  wherein  his  few  Tain- 
aUes  were  BsuaDy  kept — and^  after  carefully 
idjoatii^  every  thing  to  ensure  its  concealment^ 
he  occupied  himself  in  taking  care  of  his  fi^ 
voorite  horse — which^  after  the  late  arduous 
jomiey^  required  both  attention  and  refresh- 
HKBt.  When  these  necessary  duties  were  fol- 
SBed^  the  soKtary^  at  the  approach  of  evenings 
tnnqiiilly  %hted  his  pipe,  and,  passing  several 
hoars  under  its  soothing  influence, '  with  as 
Budi  equanmiity  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
iaterrupt  his  customary  enjoyment,  he  at  last 
wrapped  himsetf  in  his  wolf-skin  robe,  and  was 
loon  sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  a  dream  of 
hunan  ill  had  never  thrown  a  shadow  over  his 
Aunbers^ 
It  was  two  nights  after  this  that  the  Spanish 
lay  securely  asleep  within  the  guarded 
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walls  of  his  station.  His  repose  was  appa* 
rently  as  unmolested  as  that  which  has  just 
been  ascribed  to  Ta-in-ga-ro ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed  sat  the  dusky  form,  of  the  Indian 
warrior^  watching  the  sleep  of  hia  enemy  with 
as  mild  an  eye  as  if  he  were  li^^nging  upon  the 
downy  slumbers  of  an  infant.  All  was  as  quiet 
as  the  tenantless  lodge  of  the  lonely  watcher. 
Tlie  chamber^  or  cabin^  stood  on  the  ground- 
floor^  in  an  angle  of  the  blockhouse.  It  was 
guarded  by  sentries^  both  within  and  without 
the  station ;  and  how  this  strange  visitant  had 
penetrated  within  die  walls  no  human  being 
has  ever  known;  but  there^  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  low  fire,  could  be  seen  the  wily  and 
daring  savage,  sitting  as  calm,  cool^  and  coir 
lected,  as  if  patience  were  all  that  was  required 
to  effect  the  purpose  that  had  brought  him 
thither. 
The  tramp  of  armed  men  was  now  sudiUQ 
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near  the  gate  of  the  fort,  while  the  customary 
friief  of  sentinels,  was  takmg  place.  The  slight 
oommotion  incident  to  the  occasion  soon 
cessed,  and  aU  around  the  post  became  again 
perfsedy  silent. 

A  considerable  space  of  time  now  elapsed, 
snd  the  Indian  still  maintained  his  statue-like 
position.  At  last  he  sank  noiselessly  firom  the 
oondi  to  the  floor,  and  placing  his  ear  to  tiie 
ground,  listened  for  a  while — as  if  assuring  him- 

idf  that  all  was  as  he  wished.    His  measures 

« 

were  then  instantiy  taken :  he  first  loosed  the 
wampum-belt  from  his  person,  and  possessed 
himself  of  a  long  cord,  or  lariat,  which  he  had 
dtfa^  brought  with  him  or  found  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Spaniard ;  placing  now  his  scalping- 
knife  in  his  teeth,  he  glided  like  a  shadow  to 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  noose  of  the  lariat  was  adroitiy  thrown 
over  tiie  neck  of  the  sleeping  trader  with  one 

TOIi.  I.  X 
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handy  the  bdt  of  beaded  woollen  was  foroed 
into  his  mouth  with  the  other^  and  his  waking 
cries  eflfectnaUy  stifled.  The  iU-stanred  Spaniard 
made  but  a  short  struggle  for  release;  fiw  tJia 
arms  of  the  sinewy  savage  pimoned  Um  m 
dosely,  that  ^he  saw  in  a  moment  his  efforts 
were  in  Tain,  and  the  fluPBatening  motion  of  his 
determined  £oe^  in  tightaoing  die  noose  wbsB 
his  struggles  were  more  Tigaroos^  intimidated 
him  into  deferring  the  attempt  to  oscspe  to 
some  more  promising  opportunitj.  He  sub* 
mitted  to  be  bound  in  siknoe;  and  the  Indian 
swathed  his  limba  together  till  he  laj  nttady 
helpless,  an  inanimate  log  upon  the  coudL 
whereon  he  had  been  reposuig. 

Having  thus  secured  his  priie,  Tarin-gar4CO 
went  to  work  with  the  same  impertnrbabili^ 
to  plaoe  it  beyond  the  danger  of  recaptiae» 
He  first  displaced  a  portion  of  the  bark  roof  cC 
the  rude  ehamber*  m^I^  Itfijpg  hia  unienstiag 
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Oiptive  duoog^  the  apertnrey  carefiiUy  pboed 
kb  boidaiik  bende  the  wooden  chimney  of  the 
pdmithre  etnustnrey  where  it  projeeted  aboTO 
die  tmber-boilt  walls  of  the  station^  and  threw 
ita  shadowa  £Eir  over  the  area  of  the  fort  Re» 
taming  then  to  the  room  from  which  he  had 
jait  etnetged,  he  took  an  arrow  thickly  fea* 
thered  from  the  oomboatible  poda  of  the  wild 
oettott-tiee^  which  growa  profuaely  along  the 
liver  bottoms  of  thia  r^ion^  and  lighting  it  by 
the  dyix^  embers  before  hiniy  he  swung  him« 
self  <Hice  more  above  the  rafters,  and^  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  dumney>  launched  the 
flsmingshaft  far  within  the  window  of  a  cabin 
which  opened  upon  the  central  square  of  the 
itationy  immediately  opposite  to  the  shantee  of 
the  trader*  The  fiery  missile  performed  its 
enrand  wilh  speed  and  fidelity — ^the  sleeping 
apartment  of  the  commandant  was  instantly  in 
ftblaac^  and  the  iUrdisciplined  sentinels,  eager 

X  2 
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to  make  up  for  their  want  of  Tigilanee  by  pre- 
sent officiousness^  roshed  from  their  posts  to 
shield  their  officer  from  the  danger  which  had 
so  suddenly  beset  him.  The  exulting  sarage 
availed  himself  of  the  commotion^  and  the  fet- 
tered trader  was  lowered  instantaneously  on 
the  outside  of  the  fort  One  dosing  sentry 
only^  who  had  hitherto  been  unobserved  in  Ae 
deep  shadow  of  the  wall,  witoessed  the  daring 
act,  and  he  started  aghast  at  the  inanimate  form 
which  was  placed  so  abruptly  at  his  feet;  but 
the  Indian  dropped  like  a  falcon  on  his  prey 
beside  it,  and  a  half-uttered  cry  of  astonishment 
died  away  in  a  death-groan  as  the  knife  of  the 
descending  savage  buried  itself  in  the  chest  of 
the  unfortunate  soldier.  The  disappearance  of 
the  trader  was  not  observed  amid  the  pressing 
concern  of  the  moment.  The  fire  spread 
rapidly  among  the  inflammable  buildings,  and 
the  incendiary,  who  had  a  couple  of  horses 
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mdtaiig  for  him  in  a  slight  ravine  which  tra- 
yeraed  the  prairie,  mounted  by  the  light  of  the 
libmiig  cabins^  and  was  &r  on  his  journey 
hefpre  the  flames  which  had  been  kindled  from 
his  captive's  chamber  were  extinguished. 

Arriving  at  his  own  lodge,  by  several  short 
tarns  through  the  broken  country,  known  only 
to  himself^  Ta-in-ga-ro  unbound  the  trader 
from  his  horse,  and,  keeping  his  hands  still 
tied  behind  him,  attentively  ministered  to  his 
wants,  while  refusing  to  reply  to  a  single  ques* 
fion^  or  to  heed  the  pleadings  of  the  anxious 
Spaniard  for  liberty.  At  length,  being  fuUy 
xe&eshed,  the  Indian  left  him  for  a  few  moments 
to  his  reflections,  while  he  went  to  select  a  large 
and  powerful  charger  from  a  herd  of  half-do- 
mesticated horses  that  were  grazing  near.  The 
animal  was  soon  caught  and  tethered  by  the 
door  of  the  cabin.    Ta*in-ga-ro  then  proceeded 
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to  strip  Ilia  captiT^  and  compeDing  lum  to 
mount  the  hon^  he  aecnied  him  to  the  woodm 
laddle  by  thongs  of  etf-sldn^  attaehed  to  llie 
Burcingle,  which  ptt  it  in  its  place.  The 
wretched  man  trembled  with  apprehensian^  and^ 
with  a  choking  yoicey  offered  all  he  was  worth 
in  the  worlds  to  be  redeemed  from  the  bJbb  to 
which  he  now  believed  he  was  to  be  deroted. 
But  the  doomed  profligate  had  not  yet  began 
to  conceive  the  natmre  of  the  punishment^  to 
which  he  was  destined,  or  his  pleadings  for 
immediate  death  would  have  been  as  earnest^  at 
his  prayers  for  life  were  now  eneigetic 

^  Slave  of  a  F^Je-&oe  F'  thundered  the  Indian 
—-while  the  only  words  that  had  yet  passed  hia 
Hps,  betrayed  a  momentsry  impatience  to  Aa 
craven  cries  of  the  other.  ^^  Think  not  that  I 
am  about  to  commit  thee  alone  to  the  desert!** 
A  murmur  of  thanks  escaped  the  feltering 
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tongue  of  the  Spanisrdj  but  died  away  in  a  cry 
of  honor,  as  tiie  Indian  jdaoed  a  gory  and  dis- 
figured corpse  astride  the  horse  before  him« 

When  he  recovered  from  [the  swoon,  into 
which  the  recognition  of  Zecana's  features  had 
tinown  him,  the  unhappy  trader  found  himself 
bound  to  tibe  stark  and  grim  efligy  of  her,  that 
*WB8  once  so  soft  and  beautifoL    So  dosely,  tooj 
*was  he  bound,  that  the  very  effort  to  free  him- 
self,  only  rendered  nearer  the  hideous  con^ 
pact.    Trunk  for  trunk,  and  limb  for  limb,  was 
he  lashed  to  his  horrible  companion.    His  ine- 
T^erate  foeman  stood  ready  mounted  beside 
hifirij  and  waited  only  to  feast  his  eyes  with 
the  first  expression  of  shrinking  horror  evinced 
by  the  trader,  when  he  should  regain  his  con* 
idousness.    A  blow  from  his  tomahawk  then 
severed  the  halter  by  which  the  horse  of  the 
Spaniard  was  tethered;  and  the  enfranchised 
tossing  his  mane  in  fury  as  he  snuffidd 
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the  tainted  burden^  bounded  off  in  full  career^ 
followed  by  the  fleet  courser  of  the  yindictive 
savage. 

Instinct  taught  him  to  make  at  once  for  the 
Great  Desert^  on  whose  borders  lay  the  little 
prairie  from  which  he  started ;  and  on  he  went 
with  the  speed  of  an  antelope.  The  dreary 
waste  of  sand  was  soon  gained^  and  the  limbs 
of  the  steed  seemed  to  gather  new  vigoorj  as 
they  touched  once  more  his  native  plains.  But 
not  so  with  his  hapless  rider.  The  fierce  smn 
beams^  immitigated  by  shade  or  vapour^  beat 
down  upon  the  naked  person  of  the  Spaniard, 
while  the  moisture  that  rolled  ^from  his  naked 
body^  seemed  to  mould  him  more  intimately 
into  the  embraces  of  the  corpse^  to  which  he 
was  bound.  Night,  with  its  blistering  dewS| 
brought  no  relief^  and  seemed  only  to  hasten 
the  corruption,  to  which  he  was  linked  m  such 
frightful  compact    The  cessation  of  motion,  aft 
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CluBlame^  ^en  tlie  horae^  now  accostomed  to 
liis  burden^  was  recroiting  upon  ihe   rough 
^rasses^  which  forms   the    subsistence  of  his 
^uffdy  breeds  seemed  even  more  horrible  than 
the  flight  by  day.    The  gore  that  oozed  from 
the  Iknbs  of  the  trader^  stiffened  aroimd  tiie 
cords  which  bound  him^  while  his  struggles  to 
release  himself^  when  the  Indian  was  no  longer 
by  his  side;,  served  only,  by  farther  excoriating 
his  tSon,  to  pollute  the  surface  beneath  it  with 
the  festering  limbs,  which  were  twining  around 
him.    Sleep  was  allowed  to  bring  no  intermis- 
aon  to  his  sufiierings.      His  head  would  indeed 
droop  with  languor  and  exhaustion^  and  his 
eyes  would  dose  for  a  moment  in  gratefiil  for- 
getfulness  of  his  situation.     But  the  next  mo- 
ment, his  untiring  and  ever-vigilant  enemy  was 
before  him.  A  cry,  like  the  curses  of  a  damned 
spirit,  pealed  in  his  dreaming  ears ;  the  startled 
charger  boimded  off  in  affiright :  and  4he  break 
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of  dawn  still  found  the  remonelesB  porsoer 
howlingin  his  tnck. 

And  day  succeeded  to  day,  and  still  those  iU*- 
matched  riders  speeded  on  their  goadless  jour- 
ney. At  length  the  pangs  of  hunger  which 
were  soon  added  to  the  other  tortures  of  the 
fated  Spaniard,  became  too  excruciating  iat 
endurance.  His  thirst  being  always  with  in- 
genious cruelty  quenched  by  the  proffered  cup 
of  the  savage,  when  their  horses  stopped  to 
drinky  the  yitality  of  his  system  was  still  as 
exacting  as  ever.  The  gnawing  torments  to 
which  his  body  was  now  subjected,  surpassed 
even  those  with  which  its  more  delicate  senses 
were  agonized.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  stifle  the 
cruel  longing  that  consumed  him — ^in  vain  did 
he  turn  with  loathing  and  abhorrence  firom  tiie 
only  subsistence  within  his  reach.  An  impuhe 
stronger  than  that  erf  mere  preservation  wrought 
within  his  fireniied  bosom.    An  ^gony  moie 
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unendmable  than  diat  wliich  affected  his  xe» 
toltfaig  senses,  consumed  his  vitals.  A  horrid 
appetite  conroded  every  hdang  and  perception^ 
ftat  niig^t  have  stayed  the  Tultore-like  eager- 
ness, with  whidi  he  came  at  last  to  gloat  upon 
Ihe  Udeoiis  banquet  before  him.  A  demoniac 
carsnngylike  that  of  the  fabled  ghouls  of  eastern 
story,  impeOed  him  to 

But  why  protract  these  harrowing  details  of 
sopeihnnian  suffering?  The  awful  yengeanoe 
exacted  from  the  foul-hearted  and  treacherous 
trader,  like  aU  things  mortal,  had  its  end.  But 
tile  implacable  Indian  still  hovered  near,  and 
feasted  his  eyes  with  the  maddening  anguish 
of  his  victim,  imtil  his  last  idiotic  cry  told  that 
reason  and  nature  were  alike  subdued,  that 
brain  and  body  were  alike  consumed  by  the 
fearfol,  ceaseless,  and  lingering  tortures  which 
ate  them  away  by  inches. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Ta-in-ga-ro  has  never 
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been  known.  Some  say^  that  he  still  dwdLi^  a 
harmless  old  man^  in  the  wandering  tents  of 
the  Cheyennes;  others  that  he  leads  a  preda- 
tory band  of  the  ferocious  and  untameable 
Blackfeet;  but  there  are  those  who  insist  that 
he  has  long  since  gone  to  the  land  of  spirits— 
and  these  aver  that  when  the  Ghost-Ridbrs 
are  abroad^  the  grim  jdiantom  of  the  savage 
warrior  may  be  seen  chasing  them  over  the 
interminable  waste  of  the  Obbat  Ahbbioak 
Dbsbrt. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


HJBDICIKE  SONG  OF  AN  INDIAN  HUNTER. 

A  February  thaw  had  set  in^  and  as  the 
rising  q{  the  brooks  compelled  us  to  move  our 
cunpiioin  the  ravine  in  which  we  had  slept  for 
the  last  weekj  the  chase  was  abandoned  earlier 
than  usual^  in  order  that^  after  choosing  a  new 
location,  we  might  have  time  to  make  our- 
selves  comfortable  for  the  night.  A  dump  of 
trees  on  the  upland  offered  the  most  suitable 
spot,  as  a  few  evergreens  were  scattered  among 
them,  and  the  loose  heaps  of  stone  which  lay 
upon  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  might  be  made 
iisefol  in  more  ways  than  one,  should  we  deter- 
loine  to  remain  long  in  the  same  place,  and  be 
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at  any  pains  in  constructing  our  lodge.     Aa 
accidental  pile  of  these,  against   which   the 
Canadian  at  once  commenced  building  the  firc^ 
furnished  the  leeward  side  of  our  new  cabin; 
and  a  couple  of  upright  crotches  being  planted 
in  the  ground  opposite,  two  saplings  were  laid 
transversely  firom  them  to  this  rude  wall;  the 
other   sides  were  then  enclosed  with  dried 
brush,  and  when  a  few  cedar  boughs  had  been 
laid  across  the  top,  we  found  ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  very   comfortable   quarters.     The 
Crapeau  then  commenced  picking  a  wild  torkej 
and  some  prairie  chickens,  which  were  the  only 
spoils  of  our   day'^s  himf^  while  one  of  the 
Indians  went  o£f  to  bring  some  parched  com 
firom  the  cach6  near  our  old  camp. 

He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  ten  minnfe^ 
before  I  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the 
Flume,  who  was  already  engaged  before  the  five 
mending  hie  moccasins,  sprang  to  his  feel^  aad 
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aoiiing  his  tomahawk  rushed  out  of  the  cabiiij 

gfctr^iming^  « Ah-wes-sic  hi-ah-wah-nah  bah* 

^varire-tahng^gah  ?     Mukwaw  ewah  bah-twa- 

^Wfr-tshng-gah.'^    And  true  enough^  I  had  not 

SoBoired  him  a  hundred  rods  before  we  saw 

liaady,  Mukwaw  desperately  wounded  beneath  a 

tndf  whik  Che-die-gwa  was  oooUy  loading  his 

lifle  within  thirty  paces  of  his  sable  enemy. 

The  moon  was  shining  as  bright  as  day^  and 

there  being  still  a  little  snow  tqxm  the  ground 

where  the  bear  was  lying,  his  huge  black  limbs 

were  drawn  in  full  reEef  upon  its  white  surface* 

The  poor  animal  seemed  unable  to  more^  but 

though  the  groans  he  sent  forth  were  really 

piteoos,  yet  he  ground  his  teeth  with  such  rage 

that  it  seemed  undesirable  to  venture  too  near 

him;  especially  as^  though   his  hinder    parts 

*  *  A  beast  comes  calling — ^what  beast  comes  calling? 
calling.* 
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were  paralysed  from  the  ahot  haying  ttkea 
effect  in  hia  apine,  hia  foiepawa  were  still 
ahnost  aa  dangerona  aa  ever.  The  dawa  of 
theae  were  now  continually  throat  in  and  ooft 
with  a  convnlaive  motion  aa  he  ¥rriUied  about 
and  tore  the  ground  with  wrath  and  agony* 
Formidable  aa  he  appeared^  however^  the  Fhnne 
did  not  wait  for  hia  tribe'a-man  to  tiirow  away 
another  ahot  upon  him^  butmahing  up  with  Ua 
uplifted  tomahawk^  he  panaed  within  a  Saw 
paces  of  his  mark^  and,  poising  the  we^Km  fiir 
a  moment,  hurled  it  with  unerring  aim  at  the 
head  of  the  ferodoua  brute.  The  whining 
hatchet  deft  hia  dmll  aa  it  had  been  a  ripe 
melon^  and  buried  itself  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
behind  him* 

^Ah  c'est  bouj  Needje^nanln ;  Tere  good, 
aauyage,^^  shouted  the  Canadian^  coming  up 
with  a  half-pidced  grouse  in  hia  handa^  and  hia 
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mofQ£k  fuU  of  feathers;  '^  the  bourgeois  will  tell 
Ids  people  what  a  great  hunter  is  La  Plume 
BkndieJ^  But  the  Indian  only  answered  by 
mnmng  up  to  his  dead  enemy^  and  taking  him 
by  flie  paw  and  shaking  it  with  a  ludicrous  and 
iBverential  grayity,  he  asked  his  pardon  tot 
ktfing  IdDed  his  uncle.  Che-che-g¥ra  at  the 
Kme  time  unsheathed  his  scalpingknife^  and 
drawing  it  across  the  throat  of  the  animal^  he 
fiDed  bis  hand  with  bloody  exclaiming  as  he 
poared  it  upon  the  ground  toward  the  four 
enrdinal  points: 

^  Ma-mo-yah-na  miskwee^  mamoyahna.  Hi* 
a-gwo  ne-ma-na-ho-gahn-nah-we-he-a !  Whe^- 
a-ya?^'* 

The  ht  steaks  that  were  soon  broiling  before 
oor  fire^  made  no  mean  addition  to  our  supper; 

•  That  which  I  take  is  blood— that  which  I  take- 
Now  I  have  iomething  to  eat. 

VOL.  !•  N 
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the  birds^  indeed^  were  not  touched  by  my  i 
panions^  who^  I  thought,  would  never  tire  q£ 
cutting  piece  after  piece  from  the  [huge  carcass 
that  hung  in  the  doorway.  At  last  they  seemed 
filled  to  repletion^  and  in  capital  humour  from 
the  brilliant  winding  up  of  the  day's  sporfc. 
Even  Che-che-gwa  became  quite  talkative  and 
facetious^  and  broke  out  into  a  half-dosen 
songs^  aU  laudatory  of  himself  as  a  great  hunter* 
As  for  White-Plmne^  he  dubbed  his  tomahawl^ 
incontinentiyj  '^A  Medicine;''  while  together 
they  made  up  a  sort  of  duet,  which  if  ham* 
mered  into  English  verse  might  rhyme  to  this 
effect : 

They  fly  on — ^you  know  the  clouds 
That  fling  their  frowns  o'er  rock  and  river  i 

They  fly  on^you  know  the  clouds 
That  flee  before  the  wind  for  ever  I 
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But  I-^thdii^iwift  as  them  he  ruibei ; 

Or  though  like  them  he  scowls  in  wrath. 
Am  one  whose  duurmed  weapon  crushes 

Whoerer  dares  to  cnMs  his  path.* 

'^Yes^''  continued  Che-che-gwa,  still  main«^. 

fadmng  a  land  of  chanty  when  the  song  was 

ended^  ^  tiiou^  it  were  a  bear  concealed  under 
the  ground^  I  could  find  him/^ 

*  Nonogoenu  mdiga  ahuaquoe, 
NoDogoss'u  nahga  ahuaquoe, 
Messahgoonah  au  ain-ne-moy-au 
£n  enowug  an  ain  nemo-woce 
Neeo  biqiah-msBsaghau  negoche  ahweisie  neen-gah-kwa- 
tiii  ahwawt  Heo-wiu-nah  hannemowetah  neengetemahhah 
bocfaegahane  Moetah  neengetemahhahnah. 

LiTXBALLT* 

1st  Foiees — They  fly  on— you  know  the  clouds. 
2nd  Vaiee^ — They  fly  on— you  know  the  clouds. 

_   .  r  Truly  I  esteem  myself 
Both.  \        ^  ^ 

i  As  hraye  men  esteem  themselves. 

Ist  rotctf.— Fly  ahout,  and  if  any  where  I  see  an  ani- 
mal I  can  shoot  him. 
Sod  f^ice/— Any  thing  I  can  kill  with  it  (this  medicine 

^lis  tomahawk)  even  a  dog  I  can 
kill  with  it. 
n2 
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Tes/'  pursued  his  comradey  in  tiie  Mgne 
sort  of  recitatiyei  ^' aided  by  the  Mani-toagy 
and  armed  with  the  weapons  of  Nannabosho, 
what  animal  shall  be  aUe  to  escape  from  Ae 
hunter  P 

Nannaboihoy  as  the  reader  must  know^is  the 
chief  of  the  Mani-toag  or  gam  of  fnrj  loBS^ 
among  the  Indians  of  the  lakes.  The  more 
learned  in  these  matters  pretend  to  identify 
him  (mider  the  name  of  ^^The  Nannabush  of 
the  Algoukins'^  with  the  Iswant  of  India,  and 
the  Saturn  of  andent  Italy.  Mr.  Sdhoolcraft 
considers  him  as  '^  a  sort  of  terrene  Jove,'^  who 
could  perform  all  things^  but  lived  on  earthy 
and  excelled  particularly  in  feats  of  Utrengtih 
and  manual  dexterity. 

The  introduction  of  his  name  induced  me 
now  to  ask  some  account  of  this  worthy  per- 
sonage from  my  companions:  and  among  a 
number  of  desultory  anecdotes  I  elicited  the 
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following  nursery  tale  from  Cli&Kslie-gwa,  which 
is  given  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  possible^ 

a  literal   translation   from  the  Chippewa  or 

Ojibbeway  dialect. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


NANNABOZHO:    HOW   HE  CAME  TO  MAKB 

THIS  EARTH. 


AN  OJIUZWAT   LEGEND. 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  great  many  years  ago^ 
when  Nannabozho  was  at  war  with  Mibanabi^ 
or  the  Manitoag  of  the  water,  it  happened  on 
one  very  warm  day,  that  several  of  these  spirits 
came  out  of  a  lake  to  bask  upon  the  beadu 
They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  animala  of 
various  kinds,  each  the  laigest  of  its  speeie^ 
waiting  upon  them.    When  they  had  all  liftad 
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themselves  from  the  water^  and  gained  the 
shore^  the  two  chiefs  of  the  band  appointed 
sentinels  to  keep  watch  while  the  rest  should 
sleep. 

^^  Nannabozho^  their  great  enemy/'  said 
they,  ^^was  always  vigilant,  and  this  would  be 
a  good  time  for  him  to  steal  upon  them  and 
injure  them.^ 

The  otters  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  act  as 
watchers,  while  the  others  gave  themselves  up 
to  repose ;  and  soon  the  whole  company,  both 
spirits  and  animals,  were  sleeping  on  that 
shore. 

Now  the  weather,  which  was  at  first  excea- 
ttrely  warm,  became  gradually  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  the  otters,  after  keeping  awake  for 
awhil^  were  at  last  overcome  with  languor; 
mi  when  they  saw  all  around  them  basking  so 
eomfortably  on  the  sand,  these  sentinels^  too^ 
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nodded  on  their  posts,  and  were  soon  dreaming 
with  the  rest. 

The  chiefs  finding  the  otters  could  not  be 
depended  npon^  next  commanded  the  loons  to 
keep  watch ;  they  were  permitted  to  swim  about 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  awake,  but  thejr 

were  ordered  not  to  go  far  from  the  group  of 
sleepers. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  at  this  time  Nanna* 
bozho  was  travelling  about  in  search  of  these 
very  Manitoag,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  found 
out  where  they  were.  He  knew  at  once  what 
precautions  they  had  adopted  for  their  safety, 
but  he  was  determined  to  destroy  some  of  them 
before  they  could  leave  the  place  where  he 
found  them.  Having  carefully  examined  the 
position  in  which  they  were  lying,  he  caught 
up  his  'puggamaugun,  or  war-dub,  and  apraiqt 
toward  them.     But  the  loons  were  on  the 
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watchy  and  tibe  moment  Nannabozho  came  in 
nght,  tliey  gave  a  scream  that  awakened  tiia 
whole  band  of  sleepers.  The  chiefo  were,  of 
course^  first  upon  their  feet,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Manitoagy  and  all  the  animals,  rose  in  equal 
alarm.  But  when  they  looked  around,  ther« 
was  no  enemy  to  be  seen,  for  Nannabozho  had 
fled  instantly,  and  hid  himself  in  the  long 
glass  through  which  he  had  stden  toward  iha 
shore. 

The  diiefii  said  it  was  a  fEiLsie  alarm,  and 
after  a  while  all  again  betook  themselves  to  re* 
pose. 

When  Nannabozho  saw  that  all  around  was 
fuet  onoe  more^  he  raised  himself  slowly  froia 
die  ground,  and  was  again  abbut  to  rush  upon 
ibem,  when  again  did  the  loons  give  warning  of 
his  i^roach   the   moment  he   ufipeaxtd   in 

It  seems  that  the  loon,  who,  some  say,  is  & 
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manitou^  has  the  power  of  sleeping  with  but 
one  eye  at  a  time,  and  when  most  overcome  by 
slumber,  he  can  always  keep  one  eye  open  to 
watch  for  an  enemy,  while  the  other  takes  its 
necessary  repose.  But  now^  when  they  awak« 
ened  a  second  time,  and  saw  no  enemy  near, 
the  chiefs  were  angry  with  the  loons  for  giving 
a  false  alarm ;  and  the  otters,  who  were  jealous 
of  them  for  pretending  to  be  more  sharpsigfated 
than  themselves,  said  that  it  was  not  Nanna- 
bozho  who  hovered  around,  for  if  it  had  been 
they  would  have  seen  him  as  weU  as  the 
loons. 

After  much  disputing,  at  last  the  otters  were 
believed,  and  all,  excepting  the  loons,  onoe 
more  closed  their  eyes  in  sleep. 
'     Nannaboiho  was  pleased  with  this. 

The  weather  was  still  very  warm,  and  be 
wished  it  might  become  yet  wanner.  It  was  ■»• 

Then  Nannabozho  crept  forward,  and  took 
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his  station  close  by  the  group  of  sleepers^  and 
the  very  moment  the  loons  gave  their  warning 
cary^  he  wished  he  might  be  turned  into  an  old 
stump,  and  straightway  the  wish  was  granted. 

A  rough  bark  raised  itself  in  a  moment  all 
round  his  body,  which  stiffened  into  the  hard 
fibres  of  a  tree ;  his  toes  separated,  and  twisting 
among  the  loose  soil,  spread  into  roots  on  every 
side,  while  his  hair  became  matted  into  ancient 
moss,  that  dung  to  the  brown  stump  as  if, 
moist  and  green  as  now,  it  had  always  mantled 
its  decayed  top. 

The  enemies  of  Nannabozho  were  completely 
at  a  loss  when,  having  again  shaken  off  their 
drowsiness  at  the  signal  of  the  loons,  they  cast 
HktoT  eyes  about  the  place.  They  looked  in 
every  direction,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be- 
seen  near,  save  the  stump  of  a  shattered  tree, 
which  apparently  had  once  flourished  upon  the 
edge  of  the  water. 
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Tie  loons  told  tlie  diieb  tbat  thoe  was  na 
itomp  there  when  tfaej  first  came  to  the  shon^ 
but  that  it  was  Nannabosho  himself  who  had 
taken  this  semblance.  Some  belieml  thea 
and  others  did  not;  and  to  settle  the  qvestion^ 
the  chiefs  ordered  the  great  water  serpents  to 
go  and  twine  themselTes  aroimd  him^  and  try 
and  crush  him  to  deaths  i^  indeed,  it  were  Nan* 
nabozho. 

These  serpents  then  straightway  glided  out  oC 
a  slimy  pool  in  which  they  had  coiled  themsdvei 
to  rest,  and  twisting  their  folds  annmd  th4 
stump,  they  knotted  their  bodies  together  so  as 
to  press  with  all  their  might  i^gainst  every  part 
of  it.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Waanai 
bozho  kept  a  strong  hearty  and  did  not  betny 
the  pain  he  suffered  by  the  least  aga  ev 
sound. 

The  fire  serpents  were  nest  ordered  to  tr^  if 
they  could  not  destroy  him.    They  had 
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besldx^  upon  the  hottest  part  of  the  beach  until 
eadi  scale  had  become  hke  a  coal  of  fire ;  and 
as  their  scorching  folds^  coil  after  coil^  were 
twists^  annmd  him,  Nannabodio  soffiered  the 
peatest  tortures.  The  stump  became  black 
from  the  heat  that  was  applied  to  it ;  but  thou^ 
flie  wood  smoked  as  if  about  to  burst  into  a 
Uaae,yetthe  slime  which  the  water  serpents  had 
left  upon  it  prevented  it  from  actually  takii^ 
fire.  No  one  but  Nannabozho  could  have  kept 
fidet  under  the  pain  which  these  serpents  in- 
lieted.  The  stump  had  a  httle  the  shape  of  a 
man^afid  the  serpents  had  a  good  place  to  twist 
aravnd  the  part  which  represented  the  neck. 
Several  times  Nannabozho,  finding  himself 
choking,  was  upon  the  point  of  crying  out^ 
when  the  snakes  would  loosen  themselves  to 
apply  their  efforts  in  some  other  place.  After 
repeated  attempts  in  this  way,  the  serpents  at 
last  deaisted  from,  their  endeavouniy  and  told 
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the  chiefs  that  it  wis  not  Nennaboihoy  to  it 
was  impossible  that  he  oould  endure  so  nnioli 
pain. 

The  hostile  spirits,  however^  were  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  the  chiefii  commanded  the  great 
red-nailed  bears*  to  go  and  scratch  the  stump 
wfdi  their  long  daws.  Nannaboiho  was  all  but 
torn  to  pieces  by  these  ferocious  creaturesy' 
but  was  still  able  to  support  the  agony  he  en* 
dured. 

He  bears  at  last  gaye  up,  as  the  serpents  had 
done,  and  went  back  and  told  that  it  was  not 
Nannabozho,  for  he,  they  said,  was  a  oowaxdy 
and  could  not  quietly  endure  so  much  pain* 
It  was  then  decided  that  it  was  not  Nannaboiho^ 
and  all  went  quietly  to  sleep  as  before. 

•  3ia^nMko^ak4Ae  Ainkwmw.^Tbe  gnat  redUnailii 
bear  liTes  in  woods  and  rocky  placet,  and^  aocordiog  t» 
Dr.  James,  is  more  dreaded  by  ihelndians  than  even  die 
lIssitoM  mykwrnm,  or  great  griialy  bear  of  the  piairiw. 
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Nannaboiho  wished  they  might  sleep  very 
sound;  and  it  was  so:  then  he  assumed  his 
natural  shape^  and  began  cautiously  to  approach 
the  sleepers.  He  stepped  lightly  over  the  bodies 
of  the  animals,  and  passing  by  all  the  lesser 
Manitoag,  he  placed  himself  near  the  heads  of 
the  two  chiefs.  Planting  his  foot,  then,  upon 
the  throat  of  the  one  nearest  to  him,  he  dealt  a 
blow  with  his  war-dub,  which  crushed  the  head 
of  the  other.  Another  blow,  and  his  companion 
was  likewiBC  dead. 

But  now  that  the  deed  was  done,  Nannabo- 
tho  found  himself  surrounded  by  dangers,  and 
nothing  but  his  swiftness  of  foot  gave  him  any 
chance  of  escape  firom  his  rerengefiil  foes,  who 
were,  immediately,  in  fiill  cry  after  him.  But 
soon,  the  spirits  finding  they  could  not  overtake 
him  by  running,  adopted  a  new  device  for  get- 
ting Nannabozho  in  their  power.    Tley  com- 
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manded  the  wstor to xiae  and  flow  after  him; 

and  straightway  the  lake  began  to  swell  until  its 
waves  rushed  along  his  path  so  rapidly  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape  thenu  Nann^ 
bozho  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  ibis  emer- 
gency;  but  at  last,  just  as  the  water  was  about 
OTerwhehning  him,  he  saw  a  crane,  and  detei^ 
mined  to  daim  his  assistance. 

^^  My  brother/^  said  Nannabochq,  ^  will  yoa 
not  drink  up  this  water  for  me  ?^ 

The  crane  replied^  ^^  What,  will  you  give  me 
in  return  ?^' 

^^  I  will  give  you  the  akin  of  one  of  die 
chiefs  that  I  have  kiUed^^  answered  Nannap 
bozho. 

The  crane  was  satisfied  with  the  promise, 
and  he  commenced  drinking  up  the  water.  He 
drank,  and  he  drank  until  he  had  nearly  drank 
it  all,  when  he  was  unable  longer  to  stand  up. 
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His  body  had  swollen  to  an  immense  size^'  and 
as  he  went  toddling  along  on  his  thin  shanks 
with  his  long  neck,  bobbing  about,  he  presented 
such  a  ludicrous  appearance  that  Nannabozho 
burst  out  a  laughing  to  see  brother  Crane  make 
such  a  figure.  Nannabozho,  indeed,  must  have 
been  mad  with  merriment,  for  when  he  saw  the 
crane's  body  become  bigger  and  bigger,  while  his 
skin  was  stretched  so,  that  he  could  not  bend  his 
legs  as  it  tightened  around  his  joints — ^he  could 
not  withstand  the  temptation  of  pricking  the 
bloated  mass.  He  drew  his  bow,  and  the 
arrow  went  through  the  crane's  body.  But 
quickly  was  he  punished  for  his  wanton  spoit. 
At  once  the  waters  began  to  rise  again,  and  so 
&st  did  the  big  waves  increase,  that  Naima** 
bozho  was  compelled  to  ascend  the  highest 
mountain  he  could  find,  and  still  the  waters 
followed  him  there.  He  then  climbed  the 
highest  tree  on  the  moimtain.  But  the  flood 
VOL.  f.  o 
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kept  rising  and  rising:  the  branches  on  whidi 
he  stood  were  soon  dipping  in  the  wac?€% 
-which  at  last  rolled  completely  over  im 
head. 

Just  as  they  swept  finally  over  him^  Nannft- 
bozho  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  die  shadow 
of  an  object  floating  near  him  ^  he  stretdied  oA 
his  arm  and  sdzed  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  paeoe 
of  wood  buoyant  enough  to  sustain  Imn,  and  he 
placed  himself  upon  it. 

NannaboEho  now  floated  about  for  smne 
time.  The  water  encompassed  him  on  every 
side.  It  had  covered  up  every  diing.  The 
rocks^  hills^  and  trees,  had  all  disappeared. 
The  flood  seemed  to  ripple  against  the  sides  of 
the  sky  all  around,  and  whichever  way  he 
kx)ked,  there  was  notiiing  to  be  seen  but  a 
never-ending  succession  of  waves,  that  had 
nothing  but  the  wind  to  play  against. 

At  last  he  saw  a  musquash  swimming 
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ikme,  md  le  asked  him  to  go  down  to  the 
earthy  aiid  hrii^  him  a  litde  of  it.  Hie  animal 
obeyed,  and  plonged  toward  the  bottom,  hutL 
it  was  BOOH  seen  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  water 
perfeetiy  dead.  Nannabozho,  however,  did 
not  yet  despair.  He  immediately  after  saw  a 
beaver  paddling  toward  him,  and  as  soon  as 
die  bearer  got  near  enough  to  hear,  he  said  to 


■ 

*^  My  brother,  will  you  not  ifive  and  get  me 
lome  earth  ?^ 

The  beaver  dived,  but  did  not  appear  for  a 
bng  time.  The  beaver,  it  seems,  when  he 
dives,  can  cany  down  so  much  air  entangled  in 
ins  ooat,  that,  when  compelled  to  stay  long 
imder  water,  he  can  thnist  his  nose  into  his  fiir 
and  breadie  for  some  time.  At  last,  he  ap» 
peaied  again  upon  the  surface  nearly  dead  witib 
exhaustion;  he  brought  up  a  yery  little  piece  of 

o2 
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mud  on  the  flat  end  of  his  tail^  which  he  gave 
to  Nannabozho.  Nannabozho  sapped  every 
particle  of  it  carefiilly  together^  and  pkoed  it 
•in  the  pahn  of  his  hand  to  dry.  When  it  had 
become  perfectly  dried  he  blew  it  out  into  the 
water,  and  straightway  a  portion  of  the  earth 
upon  which  we  now  live^  was  created.  The 
dust,  too,  in  the  hand  of  Nannabozho^  kept 
increasing  the  longer  he  blew>  until  more  and 
more  of  the  earth  was  made;  and  at  last  the 
whole  world  was  finished  just  as  large  as  it 
now  is. 


When  Che-che-gwa  had  finished  his  legend^ 
I  could  not  help  asking  him  whence  came  the 
plants  and  animals  which  had  sprung  into  ex- 
istence since  the  days  of  this  Chippewa  Deu- 
calion.   These,  he  answered,  had  been  subse- 
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quehtly  created  in  various  ways.     Many  of 
the  laiger  trees  had  been  produced  from  the 
piece  of  wood  upon  which  Nannabozho  had 
floated  in  the  deluge;    and  several  shrubs, 
brought  up  by  the  loons  in  diving,  had  taken 
root  again  upon   the   shores  to  which  they 
drifted.     A  shell  lying  upon  the  strand,  was 
transformed  into  the  racoon,  and  many  of  the 
other  animals  had  come  into  existence  in  a 
similarly  miraculous  manner;  while  different 
lands  of  birds  had  their  origin  in  some  meta- 
morphosis like  that  of  the  pious   but  faint- 
hearted  youth,  who,  when  his  ambitious  father 
inshed  him  to  go  on  the  war-path,  pined  away 
and  was  changed  into  a  robin;*  his  guardian 
spirit  permitting  him  to  cheer  his  parent  with 
songs  to  console  him  for  the  glory  that  had 

*  See  **  Life  on  the  Lakes,**  by  the  author  of  "  Legends 
of  a  Log-cabin."    New  York.  1886. 
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ihiu  departed  from  liui  hioSfy.  ThA  haUfts jbC 
ibe  whippoannU,  who^  like  the  robia  d»* 
lights  to  Hngor  neu  Ae  lodge  of  the  huatai^ 
were  acoounted  foe  in  tbc  foUowing  eimpk 
sutfuner* 


CHAPTER  V. 


WAW-O-NAISA;   OR,  THE  ORIGIN  Of  THE 
WHIPPOORWILL. 

Tex  &ther  of  Rauche-wai-me,  the  Flyixig: 
-^'igeoii  of  the  Wisconsan,  would  not  hear  of 

Wai-o-naisa,  the  young  chief  wha 
)iad  long  sought  her  in  manriage ;  yet^  true  tm 
lier  plighted  futh,  she  still  continued  to  meet 
Turn  every  evening  upon  one  of  the  tufted  ialeta 
which  stud  the  riyer  in  great  profusion*  Nightij 
ftioug^  the  long  months  of  summer  did  dia 
lovcvs  keep  their  tryste^  parting  only  after  euii 
SMcting  more  and  more  endeared  to  each  other* 
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At  length  Wai-o-naisa  was  ordered  off  upon  a 
secret  expedition  against  the  Sioux :  he  departed 
so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
bidding  farewell  to  his  betrothed;  and  his 
tribesmen,  the  better  to  give  effect  to  his 
errand,  gave  out  that  the  youth  was  no  more^ 
having  perished  in  a  fray  with  the  Menomones^ 
at  the  Winnebago  portage.  Rau-che-wai-me 
was  inconsolable,  but  she  dared  not  show  her 
grief  before  her  family ;  and  the  only  relief  she 
knew  for  her  sorrow,  was  to  swim  over .  to 
^he  island  by  starlight,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  her  lover,  bewail  the  features  she 
could  behold  no  more.  One  night  the  sound 
of  her  voice  attracted  some  of  her  father's 
people  to  the  spot;  and,  startled  at  their  ap- 
proach, she  tried  to  dimb  a  sapling  in  order  to 
hide  herself  among  its  branches;  but  her 
firame  was  bowed  with  sorrow,  and  her  weak 
limbs  refused  to  aid  her.    ^^  Waw-o-naUa/^  she 
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cried^  "  Wato^-naisa  P*  and  at  each  repetition 
of  his  name^  her  voice  became  shriller,  while  in 
the  endeavour  to  screen  herself  in  the  under- 
wood, a  soft  plumage  began  to  clothe  her  deli- 
cate limbs  which  were  wounded  by  the  briers, 
and  lifting  pinions  shot  from  \mder  her  arms 
which  she  tossed  upward  in  distress ;  until  her 
pursuers,  when  just  about  to  sieze  the  maid, 
saw  nothing  but  the  bird,  which  has  ever  since 
borne  the  name  of  her  lover,  flitting  from  bush 
to  bush  before  them,  and  still  repeating, "  Waw- 
o-naisa'' — ^'  Waw-o-naisa.*' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MEDICINE  SONG  OF  AN  INDIAN   LOVER. 

Returning  from  an  nnsuccessM  hwat  abottl 
dusk  on  the  succeeding  day^  we  found,  upon 
entering  the  lodge,  that  the  wolves  had  paid  it  a 
visit  during  our  absence  on  the  previous  night. 
The  pukwiy  or  mats,  which  had  formed  qidte  a 
comfortable  carpeting  for  the  humble  chamber^ 
were  torn  to  pieces ;  and  the  voracious  animala 
had  devoured  whatever  articles  of  skin  or  lea- 
ther they  could  lay  their  teeth  upon.  A  pair  of 
moccassins  belonging  to  the  Rattlesnake,  the 
carrying-straps  of  the  Canadian,  and  a  shot* 
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'jaach  ol  my  own^  had  all  been  spirited  off  m 
Hob  audacious  burglary. 

^WahP*  ejaculated  Che-clie-gwa,  with  a 
hdicrous  intonation  of  dismay^  as  he  followed 
ne  into  the  ahantee. 

"!ria-jMti*-/t-rt''—*^ Whose  dog  is  this?' 

^-^^hoed  White-plume^  thrusting  his  head  over 

tte  ahouldor  ol  the  other^  as  his  companioik 

passed  on  the  threshold  to  observe  the  extoot 

of  the  mischief.    ^  Kitcht-que^nakch  " — ^  It  is 

^ery  weQ^' — added  fae^  drily,  npoa  observing 

Halt  a  large  piece  of  moose,  meat^  suspended 

irom  the  rafters,  had  escaped  the  long-haired 

]plfieren. 

I  could  not  but  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
adf-gratulation,  for  I  remembered  once,  while 
spending  a  day  or  two  with  a  settler  in  Midii- 
gan,  having  gone  supperless  to  bed  whem 
•qually  sharp  set,  after  a  severe  day's  hun^ 
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owing  to  a .  similar  neighbourly  visit.  The 
prairie-wolf^  though  a  much  less  ferocious  and 
powerful  animal  than  the  wood's-wolf^  makes 
up  in  sagacious  impudence  for  hb  want  of  sise 
and  strength*  On  the  occasion  alluded  to^  one 
of  these  fellows  had  climbed  into  the  window 
of  a  shantee,  and  actually  carried  off  a  whole 
saddle  of  venison  which  had  been  prepared  for 
cooking,  before  the  settler  and  myself  had 
started,  soon  after  dawn,  on  our  day*s  tramp. 

White-plume  now  deposited  his  rifle  in  a 
comer  of  the  lodge,  and  leaving  the  Canadian 
to  put  our  disarranged  household  to  rights,  he 
proceeded  to  the  sunjewun,  or  cache,  which  was 
made  in  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  near  the  door, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  gourd  of  bear's  &t 
and  a  sack  of  hard  com.  The  latter,  when- 
poimded  and  duly  mixed  with  the  snowy  lard^ 
made  a  crisp  and  inviting  dressing  for  the 
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moose  meat^  and  enabled  the  Frenchman^  who 
acted  as  cook,   to  turn  out   some    cdtelettes 
fanees,  that  for  flavour  and  relish  would  not 
have  discredited  the  cuisine  of  Dehnonico.     I 
confess,  however,  that  my  appreciation  of  the 
luxurious  fare  was  not  enhanced  by  the  dex- 
terity with  which  White-plume  would,  ever  and 
anon,  thrust  the  ramrod  of  his  short  north- 
west rifle  into  the  dish,  and  flirt  the  dripping 
slices  into  his  expectant  mouth ;  nor  was  the 
marksman-like  precision  with  which  Che-che- 
gwa  launched  his  scalping-knife  into  the  kettle, 
that  served  us  for  both  fiying-pan  and  platter, 
less  refined  and  elegant.    It  was  not  their  fault, 
liowever,  that  we  had  no  silver  forks  at  table ; 
iind  they  certainly  committed  no  greater  breach 
of  decorum  in  their  eating,  than  certain  travel- 
lers affect  to  have  seen  on  board  some  of  our 
Atlantic  steamers. 
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^  Caw  ke-we^  m*  woi-gui-ndkr^me^i^'^ 
"Will  you  not  eat,  my  friend P — obser?«d 
White-plume  more  than  once,  offering  me  a 
morgtau  from  the  point  of  his  chopstack.  In 
spite  of  the  example  of  Lord  Byron  and  % 
John  Malcolm — accepting  the  reeking  piku 
from  the  greasy  knudcles  of  Turk  and  Pernaa 
— I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  dedine  liie 
proffered  civility^  inasmuch  as  I  was  not  par- 
taking of  the  particular  hospitality  of  flie 
Indian^  but  felt  myself  as  much  at  home  in 
the  entertainment  as  he  was  himself. 

The  customary  pipe  succeeded^  and  diere 
being  no  more  •^fire-water*' — rfpiito-twirJo— 
in  the  flask  of  the  Canadian^  we  added  an 
additional  quantity  of  tobacco  to  the  willow- 
scrapings  from  the  Idnnekinic  bag,  in  order  to 
make  the  smoking  mixtare  more  potest.  Hie 
fumes  of  the  inebriating  weed  very  soon  b^gaa 
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to  act  upon  the  excitable  system  of  White* 

phime,  and  he  r^aled  ns  with  a  number  of 

songs^  which  were  anything  but  musical.  There 

was  but  one  of  them  that  appeared  to  me  to 

have  any  thing  poetical^  either  in  sentiment  or 

imagery,  to  recommend  it.    It  was  a  Mezunee^ 

fuenctf  or  '^Medicine   Song,''  of  a  lover^  in 

which  he  is  supposed  to  have  some  magical 

power  of  knowing  the  secret  thoughts  of  his 

mistress,  and  being  able  to  charm  her  to  him 

from  any  distance.    In  English,  it  might  run 

as  follows : 

I. 

Who,  maiden,  makfs  this  river  flow  ? 
The  Spirit — he  makes  its  ripples  glow — 
But  I  have  a  charm  that  can  make  thee,  dear. 
Steal  o'er  the  wave  to  thy  lover  here. 

II. 
Who,  maiden,  makes  this  river  flow? 
The  Spirit — he  makes  its  ripples  glow — 
Th  every  bituh  that  my  love  would  hide^ 
Is  mirroi'd  for  me  in  the  tell-tale  tide. 
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III. 

And  though  thou  shouldst  sleep  on  the  fiirthest  isk^ 
Round  which  these  dimpling  waters  smiles- 
Yet  I  have  a  charm  that  can  make  thee,  dear. 
Steal  over  the  wave  to  thy  lover  here.* 

In  the  fragments  of  rude  and  often  insipid 
poetry  with  which  the  singer  followed  up  this 
specimen  of  his  art,  there  were  occasional  allu- 
sions which  interested  me,  and  for  which  I  at- 

*  1.  0-wa-nain  ba-me-ja*wauDga  ?    Manito  o-ba-mcje- 
waun-ga 
Me-nee-sing,  a-be-gwain  neen-ge-wun-naitch  Che- 
ha-ga-toga    Me-ne-sing  a-be-gwain    Whe-he- 
yah! 

2.  0-wa-nain  ba-me-japwaunga?    Manito  o-ba-me-je> 

waunga 
Neen-dai-yah  gutche-hah  hi-e-qua-waw-hah,  neeii> 
noan-dah-waw  sah-ween  a^ye-ke-tote  whe-i-ah- 
hah  Whe-he-yah. 

3.  Waus-suh    wa-keem*m^ga   ora-bah->gwain,  whe^a 

whe-hah-a 
Yag>gah-ming-go  na^-bah-qua,  neeD*( 
Che-hah-ga-toga. 
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tempted  to  get  an  explanation.  But  it  was 
afanost  impossible  to  obtain  a  direct  answer,  for 
Wbite-plome,  though  a  great  talker  for  an 
Tndian^  had  no  faculty  for  conversation — that 
18^  there  was  no  audi  thing  as  exchanging  ideas 
with  him;  and  even  when  I  asked  him  the 
names  pi  particular  things,  in  order  to  increase 
my  sHght  vocabulary  of  his  language,  his  re- 
plies were  equally  rambling. 

Among  other  objects,  the  evening  star,  which 
^ws  with  remarkable  effulgence  in  the  clear 
frosty  atmosphere  of  these  regions,  attracted 
my  eye,  as  its  silver  rays,  pouring  through  an 
opening  of  our  lodge,  exhibited  even  more  than 
their  wonted  virgin  purity,  when  contrasted  with 
the  red  glare  of  our  fire.  He  mumbled  over 
some  unpronounceable  epithet,  when  I  asked 
the  name  of  it,  which  was  wholly  lost  upon  my 
ear.  But  the  question  gave  a  new  and  more 
steady  turn  to  his  wandering  ideas;  andwidi 

VOL.  I.  P 
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the  occasional  assistance  of  my  Canadian  inter- 
preter^ I  was  able  to  follow  him  out  in  a  very 
pleasing  story^  founded  upon  an  Indian  super* 
stition^  connected  with  the  planet.  The  tale 
will^  of  course^  lose  much  on  second*hand  repe- 
tition^ for  no  writer  has^  as  yet,  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  infuse  the  true  Indian  character 
into  his  narrative^  when  he  speaks  in  the  person 
of  a  red  man.  The  figurative  phraseology  of 
the  luxurious  Asiatic,  and  the  terse  conciseness 
of  expression  that  survives  in  some  relics  of  the 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Northmen,  are  sometimes 
so  curiously  reconciled  and  blended  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  abori^es,  as  to  defy  even  the 
most  ingenious  and  gifted  pen  to  imitate  it.  I 
cannot,  perhaps^  better  begin  the  narrative^ 
than  by  recalling  Major  Long's  account  of  the 
barbarous  Indian  ceremony,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  historical  incident  which  is  here  commemo- 
rated. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


PETALESHAROO,    OR    THE    LAST   OFFERING  TO 

THE  GREAT  STAB. 


**  So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

'  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 

Tbe}rni    have  fleet   steeds    that    follow,'  quoth  young 

LochinTar." 

Scott. 

The  Pawnee-Loups^  or  Ske-re  as  they  called 
themselves  not  many  years  since,  and  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  exhibited 
the  singular  anomaly,  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can aborigines,  of  a  people  addicted  to  the  re- 

p  2 
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Yolting  superstition  of  making  propitiatory 
offerings  of  human  victims  upon  the  altars  of 
idolatry.  Mekakatungah,  ^^  The  Great  Stary 
was  the  divinity  to  whom  the  sanguinary  wor- 
ship had  been^  from  time  immemorial^  ascribed. 
The  barbarous  ceremony  was  performed  annu- 
ally. The  Great  Star  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  on  each  return 
of  the  season  of  planting,  the  life-blood  of  a 
human  being  was  poured  out  in  libation  upon 
the  soil.  A  breach  of  this  duty,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  they  believed  was  required  by  the 
Great  Star,  it  was  supposed  would  be  succeeded 
by  the  total  failure  of  their  crops  of  maize;, 
beans,  and  pumkins,  and  the  consequent  pri- 
vation of  the  supply  of  vegetable  food,  which 
formed  half  the  subsistence  of  the  tribe.  To 
obviate  a  calamity  so  formidable,  any  person 
was  at  liberty  to  offer  up  a  prisoner,  of  either  bcx, 
of  whom^byhis  prowess  in  war,  hehadbecoma 
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possessed;   and  the  horrid  rite  was  accom- 
panied by  all  the  solemn  ceremonies  whidi  dia- 
racterise  the  superstitious  idolatry  of  an  igno- 
rant and  bariNurous  people.     The  devoted  indi« 
^dual  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Ouabin 
mnux^  or  magi  of  the  tribe^  who  anticipated  all 
Ins  wants^  while  tiiey  cautioasly  concealed  finom 
lum  the  real  object  of  their  sedulous  attentions^ 
which  was  to  preserve  bis  mind  in  a  state  of 
cheerfulness^  with  the  view  of  promoting  obe- 
sity, and  thereby  render  the  sacrifice  more  ao* 
oeptable  jto  their  Ceres. 

When  the  victim  was  pronounced  suf- 
ficiently fattened  for  immolation,  a  suitable 
time  was  appointed  for  the  performance  of 
the  rite,  that  the  whole  nation  might  attend. 
When  the  aiqxnnted  day  of  his  &t6  arrived, 
he  was  dotbed  in  the  gayest  and  most  costly 
attiie,  and  led  out  to  the  spot  where  be  was 
to  suffer.     Here  he  was  bound  to  a  crosa^ 
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in  presence  of  the  assembled  mnltitade^  and  a 
solemn  dance  was  performed  aromid  him.  A 
number  of  other  ceremonies  followed^  and  then 
the  warrior  whose  prisoner  he  had  been^ 
stepped  forth  into  the  open  space,  and  assomed 
the  inglorious  task  of  his  execution.  Grenerally 
a  single  blow  with  the  tomahawk  despatched 
the  victim ;  but  if  the  first  throw  fSailed  to  desve 
his  head^  the  speedy  death  of  the  person  immo- 
lated was  insured  by  a  shower  of  arrows  from  a 
band  of  archers^  who  were  always  in  attendance. 
The  abolition  of  this  revolting  custom  was 
brought  about  in  the  manner  here  related** 

*  The  account  of  this  singular  and  nngninaiy  super- 
stition, as  well  as  the  interesting  historical  incident  which 
follows  it,  and  the  description  of  the  dress  and  personal 
appearance  of  the  heroic  Indian  who  abolished  the  bar- 
barous rite,  wiU  be  found  in  **  Major  Long^s  Ezpedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,*'  with  but  little  mriation  from 
the  text  The  portrait  of  the  youthful  and  handsome 
Petalesharoo  is  presenred  in  the  Indian  GaUeiy  at  Waib- 
ingfton. 
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The  season  of  planting  was  at  hand:  the 
Pawnee-Soups^  in  order  to  call  down  a  blessing 
upon  their  labours  in  the  fieldj  prepared  for 
their  wonted  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  divinityj  who 
they  belieyed^  presided  over  the  genial  fruits  of 
the  earth.  There  was  more  than  the  usual 
bustle  in  the  principal  village  of  the  tribe.  The 
faces  of  some  of  the  seniors  wore  a  look  of 
anxiety^  and  the  young  people^  for  several  days 
preceding  the  ceremony,  could  be  seen  grouped 
together  before  the  scattered  lodges,  with  an  air 
of  curiosity  and  impatience,  seldom  observable 
in  their  little  community.  The  fact  was,  that 
there  chanced  to  be  at  this  moment,  not  a 
single  captive  in  the  band,  to  offer  up  in 
sacrifice.  The  last  that  had  been  taken — a 
pretty  Tetau  girl,  of  the  name  of  Lataka — had 
escaped  the  horrible  fate  which  awaited  her,  by 
perishing,  as  was  thought,  in  a  firay  which  had 
occurred  at  nightfall,  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
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the  village.  The  young  partitan^  Petaledunroo^ 
the  son  of  the  old  Knife-chief  Latelesha,  had  in- 
terfered at  the  moment  that  the  maid  was  abomt 
to  be  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  magi,  to  be 
by  them  prepared  for  their  annual  rite,  and  in 
the  confused  broil  which  ensued,  the  prisonor 
disappeared,  and  was  represented  by  the  priiir 
cipal  magician  to  have  perished  by  fidling,  while 
her  hands  were  yet  bound,  into  a  stream  near 
the  village,  during  the  commotion  whieh  took 
place  upon  its  immediate  banks.  The  old 
crones  in  gossiping  from  lodge  to  lodge,  had 
circulated  a  story,  that  the  officious  interferenoe 
of  Petelasharoo  was  caused  by  his  being  sud- 
denly enamoured  of  the  captive  damsel;  and 
they  were  very  much  incensed  at  the  idea  that 
the  stripling  might  be  the  instrument^  posaiUyy 
of  cheating  them  out  of  their  yearly  fisstiva],  in 
which,  unless  tradition  has  belied  them^  tihflf 
took  no  passive  part.    But  it  was  mora 
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nlly  believed^  that  the  act  was  prompted  by 
less  ezceptioiiafale  motives^  on  the  part  of  the 
young  chief;  that  it  was^  in  short,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  manifestation  of  his  determined 
pmipose  to  put  an  end  to  a  custom^  which  he 
had  already  attempted,  by  argument,  to  do  away 
vith,  and  whidi,  it  was  known,  that  his  leas 
daring  fatiher  was  but  too  solicitous  to  root  oat 
from  among  his  people. 

As  the  time  now  approached  when  the 
Great  Star  would  expect  his  victim,  and  not 
a  single  captive  was  to  be  had,  the  incident  of 
the  previous  autumn  was  called  up  afresh  to 
Biemory. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  murmuring  and 
discontent  among  the  tribesmen,  and  nothing 
bat  llie  personal  popularity  of  the  warrior,  who 
had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  oo* 
ainence,  would  have  prevented  some  violent 
Wdveak  of  popular  feeling;   day  after  day 
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elapsed^  and  no  captive  appeared  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  victim  that  Petalesharoo  had 
snatched  from  tiie  sacrifice.  Several  warriorsj 
who  had  been  out  on  war  parties^  returned  one 
after  another  to  the  village.  They  almost  aU 
claimed  to  have  struck  the  dead  body  of  an 
enemy,  and  some  could  show  more  than  one 
scalp  at  their  belt,  but  no  one  brought  in  a  live 
prisoner.  There  was  yet  one  more  to  come 
back,  and,  though  ^^  The  Running  Fox*^  had  no 
great  repute  as  a  brave,  yet  the  whole  hopes  of 
the  tribe  were  now  fixed  upon  his  address 
alone.  He  had  not  left  the  village,  until  after 
almost  all  the  other  warriors  that  were  out  had 
returned  firom  the  war-path ;  but  there  was  strong 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  expedition^  be- 
cause he  had  been  seen  in  dose  consultation 
with  the  magi  before  he  departed,  and  a  finvoor- 
able  result  was  said  to  have  been  propitiated^ 
by  their  having  a  Mexunee^neneef  or  "**^fj»^ 
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liunt,  together.  Indeed^  the  chief  magician  had 
given  out  that  the  Fox  would  certainly  return 
with  the  wished-for  prey.  The  Great  Star,  he 
said,  had  promised  him  that  a  victim  should  be 
forthcoming;  and  he  had  invited  Petalesharoo 
to  meet  him  at  a  lonely  place,  remote  from  the 
village,  when  he  said  that  the  young  man  might 
witness  how  the  God  he  served  would  keep 
his  promise. 


It  was  a  close  and  sultry  night,  and  nothing 
bat  the  swarms  of  moschitoes,  which  were  con- 
tinually rising  from  the  wet  prairie,  could  have 
induced  one  to  tolerate  the  fire  that  was  blazing 
on  an  isolated  table- rock,  in  the  midst  of  a 
lonely  savannah.  The  singularly  exposed  situ- 
atipn,  however,  of  this  fire,  which  shone  like  a 
beacon  over  the  waste,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  kindled  for  mere 
jmrposes  of  comfort  or  convenience — for  cookr 


'  r-^ 
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ing  the  rude  meal  of  a  hunter^  or  for  driring  off 
the  insects  that  might  molest  his  shimber— and 
the  two  swarthy  figures  that  were  crouched 
beside  it,  though  evidently  belonging  to  that 
wild  race,  who  find  their  chief  subsistence  m 
the  chase,  were  characterized  by  some  mails 
which  indicated  that  they  were  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  common  savages* 

The  eldest  of  the  two,  whose  attenuated  ibir 
tures,  projecting  forehead,  and  screwed,  sinister- 
looking  'mouth,  imparted  a  mingled  expression 
of  fanaticism  and  knavery  to  his  countenance, 
was  perfectly  naked,  with  [the  exception  of  aa 
azeeauHy  or  apron  of  congar  skin,  secured  by  a 
curiously-ornamented  belt,  about  the  middle  of 
his  person;  but  his  limbs  and  body  were  so 
completely  covered  with  various  devices,  tat- 
tooed in  strong  black  lines  upcm  his  cofqpef^ 
coloured  sldn^  that,  to  a  slight  observer^  he 
would  appear  to  be  dressed  out  in  aome  dabo- 
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nte  and  dosdy-fitting  appsrd.  The  prominent 
device  in  the  tettomng,  was  an  enormoaa 
donUe^aikd  serpent^  whose  flat  head  appeared 
to  repose  iqK>n  the  chest  of  the  Indian,  while 
bis  scaly  folds  were  made  to  twine  themsdveft 
anmnd  his  extremities,  with  a  fiddity  to  nature 
that  was  equally  ingenious,  grotesque,  and 
bideous. 

The  high,  uncouth  shoulders,  long  skinny 
arms,  and  squat  figiure  of  this  person  as  he  sat 
stooping  over  the  fire,  with  his  l^s  folded 
under  him,  were  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
fine  proportions,  the  rounded  and  agile  limbs, 
and  lion-like  port  of  a  young  warrior,  who  was 
redining  dong  the  rock  on  the  oppositse  side  q£ 
the  fire.  The  features  of  the  youth  were  natu-. 
rally  of  an  open  and  generous,  dmost  a  careless 
cut;  but  they  now  wore  a  troubled  expression 
of  impatience  and  curiosity,  occasionally  wrought 
np  to  anxiety  and  awe.    At  times,  as  the  subr 
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siding  of  an  ember  would  make  the  fire  flash 
up  and  fling  its  fitful  light  far  over  the  plain^ 
the  young  man  would  spring  eagerly  to  his  fise^ 
and  throw  a  restless  glance  upon  the  shifting 
gloom  around  him^  as  if  he  expected  some  one 
to  emerge  from  its  shadow.  His  companion^ 
however^  calmly  maintained  his  sitting  posture, 
and  seemed  only  to  busy  himself  in  occasion- 
ally turning  over  a  collection  of  roots^  seeds, 
pap-pous^  and  powders^  which  were  deposited 
upon  a  piece  of  wolf-skin  before  him^  and  which 
he  never  touched  without  mumbling  over  some 
of  those  strange  phrases^  which  are  only  found 
in  the  mouths  of  necromancers  and  magicians^ 
and  which  are  said  to  be  unpronounceable  by 
any  but  a  true  medicine-man. 

*^  I  tell  thee,  Wahobeni/*  said  the  youth  at 
last;  flinging  himself  upon  his  bison-skin,  as  if 
his  patience  was  at  length  wholly  exhausted,  ^  I 
tell  thee,  the  Fox  will  never  more  return.    The 
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master  of  life  wills  not  that  this  accursed  rite 
should  ever  again  be  performed  by  his  «ed 
children.^ 

^The  words  of  the  young  chief  are  less  than 
his  years^^  replied  the  senior.  ^^The  Great 
Star  must  have  his  offering.  The  season  of 
planting  is  at  hand^  and  unless  the  spirit  of 
fruits  be  propitiated^  there  will  be  no  maize  in 
the  lodges  of  the  She-re.'^ 

^^Think'^st  thou,  magician,  that  should  eren 
the  crafty  fox  produce  his  victim,  my  father  will 
allow  the  ceremony  to  proceed?  I  tell  thee, 
no !  Satelesha  sheds  no  blood,  save  that  which 
is  poured  out  in  battle.'' 

^^The  sire  of  Petalesharoo  is  a  great  chief; 
but  he  has  no  power  over  his  people,  to  step 
between  them  and  the  god  of  their  worship. 
The  heart  of  the  Knife-chief  is  no  more  with  his 
tribe,  and  his  son  hath  learned  to  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  the  pale-face.'' 
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The  eyes  of  the  yocmg  man  flashed  fire^  while 
dutching  his  tomahawk^  he  made  a  snddai 
movement  as  if  about  to  brain  the  magician* 
But  the  impulse  was  instantly  checked,  and  he 
resumed  his  former  position,  iritk  only  a  aUj^ 
ejaculation  of  contempt  at  the  iqxraach  of  an 
old  man  whom  he  despised* 

^^  The  sjHrit  will  keep  Wahobeni  from  bad 
things/'  said  the  medicine-man^  obsenring  tke 
movement.    ^^  Wahobeni  is  a  great  magician, 
the  Great*ander-ground-wild-cat*  is  his  friend 
and  he  walks  with  serpents  along  the  groom 
Myself — know  me,  my  son,  the  servant  of  tf 
Great  Star.     Believe  my  words^  when  I  inl 
pret  the  will  of  my  master.    Behold  the  pare' 
and  cracking  earth !    Behold  the  crowded  tl 
ders  in  yon  blackening  sky,  which  even 


•  Gitche-a-nah-mi-e-be-zew — "The  Deril  jt 
tailed.* 
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refuse  to  break  the  clouds  and  let  the  showen 
through !    Behold— "" 

A  sudden  flash  lit  up  the  waste^  and  gave  an 
unearthly  glare  to  the  forbidding  features  of  the 
magician^  as  the  bolt  went  rattling  by. 

^Manito  Sah-iah— There  is  a  God!'*  ex- 
claimed the  youth^  as  he  reverently  took  a  hand« 
fdl  of  tobacco  from  his  pouchy  and  threw  the 
offiaring  upon  the  fire.  ^^The  master  of  life 
himself  replies  to  thy  impious  mummery^  Wa* 
hobenL  The  God  that  answered  thee  but  now^ 
is  the  only  one  that  can  send  blossoms  and  fruits 
to  the  gardens  of  our  tribe/^ 

The  medidne-man  was  silent ;  and  the  yoxmg 
chiefs  folding  his  arms  thoughtfully,  contented 
himself  with  this  brief  rebuke.  But  the  stoli* 
dity  of  a  bigot,  and  the  cunning  of  a  hypocrite, 
were  too  subtly  and  actively  blended  in  the 
composition  of  the  other,  to  allow  him  to  feel 
nyon  than  a  moment's  confusion,  or  to  rob  him 
voi«.  I.  Q 
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of  the  resources  with  which  a  life  of  successful 
imposture  had  stored  his  mind.  The  few  broad 
drops  which  succeeded  the  single  thunder-dap^ 
were  not  followed  by  the  shower  that  seemed 
impending ;  and  the  magician  cast  a  malignant 
glance  of  triumph  at  the  youth^  when^  after  ad* 
justing  the  machinery  of  his  trade  in  some  new 
form  upon  the  skin  before  him^  and  passing  his 
hands  repeatedly  over  his  bat-skin  skull-cap^ 
the  clouds  suddenly  parted^  and  the  evening 
star  shone  forth  redly  above  the  horison. 
^^The  Great  Star  blushes  for  my  son/'  said  he^ 
stretching  forth  his  bony  arms  towards  the 
planet.  ^^  The  God  of  planting  scowls  in  wrath 
upon  his  minister^  who  listens  to  the  ravings  of 
a  boy.  The  Running  Fox  will  keep  his  promise^ 
and  the  Ske-re  will  make  their  annual  offer- 
ing/' 

^^  Not  so — not  so,  old  man/'  replied  the  youth 
firmly ;  and  then,  while  a  sudden  change  came 
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over  his  features,  ^'  Not  unless  a  Jebi  steps  firom 
its  grave^  and  the  shadows  of  men^s  souls 
[ojee-chaugomen)  are  sent  on  earth  to  mock 
your  bloody  ceremony."  And  the  young  man 
placed  his  hand  conyulsively  upon  his  sacred 
metawaun^  while  his  eyes,  dilating  with  horror^ 
became  fixed  upon  a  well-known  face,  which, 
even  as  he  spoke,  peered  above  the  ledge  of  the 
rock  opposite  to  where  he  sat. 

^^  And  what,^'  rejoined  the  medicine-man 
calmly,  as  if  imobsenrant  of  the  agitation  of  the 
speaker — ^^'what  if  the  Great  Star  in  kindness 
to  his  red  children,  should  call  back  one  of  those 
who  have  already  passed  the je-be-ku-nong  (road 
of  the  dead),  to  enable  Wahobeni  to  fulfil  the 
sacrifice  for  which,  till  now,  a  victim  has  never 
been  wanting.  I  tell  thee,  son  of  Latelesha, 
that  a  shaft  of  maize  has  never  yet  hung  forth 
a  tassel  above  the  ground,  that  was  not  watered 
with  the  blood  of  an  enemy.    But  now  the  war* 
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riors  of  the  Ske-re  are  squaws — there  are  no 
captives  in  their  lodges^  and  the  Great  Star 
who  wills  that  there  must  be  a  yictun^  will  send 
one  of  his  own  choosing  from  among  those  who 
have  already  passed  the  swinging  tree,  and 
attained  the  gardens  of  the  happy." 

With  these  words  the  magician  rosei,  and 
stamping  upon  the  ashes^  he  shook  some  oom« 
bustible  powder  from  the  cougar  skin  that  enve* 
loped  his  loins.  A  dozen  forks  of  yellow  smoke 
curled  up  in  shreds  from  the  fire,  and  seemed 
to  wreath  themsdves  with  the  coils  of  the  aer* 
pent  that  was  twined  round  his  body — eadh 
bursting  into  flame;,  before  it  reached  hia  head. 
There  was  a  sudden  flood  of  lurid  light  about 
the  place,  and  when  its  bewildering  glare  sub* 
sided,  the  form  of  the  Tetan  maiden  was  fully 
disclosed  to  the  awe-struck  gaae  of  her  loyer,  as 
she  stood  with  her  hand  locked  in  that  of  tba 
terrible  being  before  him» 
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A  thousand  conflicting  feelings  tugged  at  ibm 
heart-strings  of  the  noble  youth— a  thousand 
changing  images  of  love  and  fear^  hope  and 
horror^  shot  in  maddening  confusicoi  across  his 
brain.  His  senses  reeled  in  the  effort  to  rally 
their  flying  powers ;  and  Petalesharoo^  the 
dauntless  partisan  of  the  Pawnee'Loups — ^he, 
vhose  heart  had  never  quailed — ^whose  nenrea 
had  never  shrunk  in  the  wildest  horrors  of 
savage  warfiEure  swooned  at  the  feet  of  the  sink- 
ing damseL 

The  day  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  Ghreat  Star 
had  arrived.  It  was-  a  beautiful  morning  in 
April,  when  the  misguided  children  of  the  wil- 
derness were  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  magi^ 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  cruel 
deity. 

The  scene  of  their  infernal  orgies^  was  a  tdl 
grove  upon  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  an  islet  of 
timber,  which  viewed  at  a  distance,  seemad 
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rather  to  repose  upon,  than  to  spring  firom,  the 
broad  green  surface.  It  was  a  grand  festml 
day  with  the  Pawnee>Loups,  and  the  wonted 
military  watchfukiess  of  this  warlike  tribe  was 
dispensed  with,  upon  the  occasion  of  general 
relaxation — ^the  usual  sentinels  of  the  camp 
were  scattered  round  in  groups  among  the  rest 
of  the  people — and  their  horses^  which  gene* 
rally  were  tethered,  ready  saddled  near  the 
lodges  of  the  guard,  were  now  scattered  over 
the  prairie  with  the  other  cattle  of  the  tribe. 
There  were  two  chargers  only,  that  did  not 
seem  to  share  the  general  liberty;  and  these 
stood  fully  equipped,  pawing  the  ground  as  if 
impatient  of  confinement,  behind  a  small  copse 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  One  of 
them,  a  light  and  graceful  palfirey,  was  tied  to  a 
sapling  which  grew  upon  the  spot,  while  the 
reins  of  the  other  were  held  by  as  gallant  a 
cavalier  as  ever  crossed  a  saddle.    He  was  a 
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young  man  of  not  more  than  three-and-twenty^ 
of  the  finest  form^  tall  and  muscular^  and  of  a 
most  prepossesshig  countenance.  His  head- 
dress of  war-eagle's  feathers  descended  in  a 
doable  series  over  his  back^  like  wings^  to  his 
saddle-croup :  his  shield  was  highly  decorated^ 
and  his  long  lance  was  ornamented  with  a 
plaited  casing  of  red  and  blue  cloth.  The  steed 
he  backed  was  every  way  worthy  of  such  a 
rider. 

It  was  the  partisan,  Petalesharoo  and  his 
charger,  Lekshoj  the  Arrow.  The  large  dark 
eye  of  the  yoimg  warrior  wore  an  expression  of 
seriousness  and  concern,  but  little  in  unison 
vith  the  festivities  of  the  day.  And  ever  and 
anon,  he  turned  to  look  along  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  and  grasped  the  handle  of  his  toma- 
hawk, as  if  as  restive  as  the  champing  courser 
beneath  him.  But  his  lips  were  compressed  in 
resolution  rather  than  anger,  and  the  nervous 
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bracing  of  his  feet  in  the  stirraps^  gave  an  air  of 
high  determination  to  his  whole  figure. 

At  lengthy  the  different  groups  of  Indians 
were  collected  around  one  central  spot,  where  a 
cross  was  erected  upon  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
prairie,  and  the  captive  Lataka  was  led  forth 
among  them,  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Great  Star.  Her  youth  and  beauty  were 
lost  upon  the  sterner  part  of  the  assemblage ; 
but  her  gorgeous  apparel,  rich  with  wroo^it 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  and  gay  with 
the  woven  texture  of  beads  and  feathers  of  die 
most  elaborate  and  costly  workmanship^  drew  a 
murmur  of  admiration  from  those  of  her  own 
sex,  who  mingled  with  the  crowd.*    The  muUir 

*  The  gala  dresses  of  the  Indians  in  some  tribes,  are 
Teij  costly.  The  minute  embroideiy  of  wampum  and 
porcupine  quills,  and  the  profusion  of  silver  omameol^ 
with  the  high  value  placed  upon  the  war-eagle*8  feathoSb 
and  other  fiivourite  materials,  make  a  full  festival  suit 
command  a  price  of  several  hundred  doUsis 
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tode  were  generally  overawed  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion^  and  preserved  a  decoroni 
nienoe,  as  the  principal  Meta,  with  his  train  of 
Onabineaux,  led  on  the  captive.  A  few^  how- 
erer^  would  thmst  their  heads  over  the  shoul* 
ders  of  their  neighbours,  and  fix  their  savage 
eyes  as  eagerly  upon  the  victim,  as  if,  by  read^ 
mg  her  feelings  in  her  face,  they  could  enjoy  in 
antidpation,  the  horrid  festival.  But  Lataka 
was  an  Indian  maiden,  and  her  soul  was  too 
proud  to  let  the  enemies  of  her  tribe  guess  the 
fedings  which  swelled  in  her  bosom,  as  she 
moved,  with  the  step  of  an  empress,  to  the  spot 
on  which  she  was  to  be  immolated.  The  Ona* 
Imieaux  now,  under  the  direction  of  the  Meta, 
entered  at  once  upon  their  barbarous  office; 
and  rudely  seizing  the  fragile  girl,  her  limbfi 
were  bound  to  the  stake  almost  before  she  di^ 
covered  the  full  extent  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
her*     Still  not  a  murmur  was  made  by  the 
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Indian  maiden— not  a  sob  nor  a  sigh  escaped 
the  lipsy  that  quivered  in  the  effort  to  repress 
the  thrilling  emotions  of  the  moment.  Her 
eye  wandered  mildly  around  the  dusky  circle 
of  faces^  as  if  seeking  rather  for  sympathy  than 
rescue — as  if  she  wished  only  for  some  one 
being  to  appreciate  the  fortitude  with  which  she 
could  offer  up  her  life.  The  grim  gaze  of  a 
motionless  multitude  was  all  that  met  her  view. 
There  was  no  one  there^  who  could  have  an 
emotion  kindred  to  her  own.  There  was  no 
one  there  who  coidd  care  for  Lataka;  and 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven^  she  commended  her 
spirit  to  the  Wacondah^  who  cares  for  alL 

And  now  the  solemn  dance  commenced 
around  the  prisoncTi  slowly  and  silently  at 
firsts  but  gradually  increasing  in  rapidity,  as 
with  savage  yells^  they  encouraged  each  otfaer^ 
until  the  fiendish  fiEu^es  of  her  execationers 
whirled  around  her  in  one  continuous  chain  of 
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gkring  and  demoniac  glances.  The  motion 
oeaaed^  and  the  chief  of  the  magi  stepped  into 
the  open  space  to  make  his  sacrificial  prayer  to 
the  Great  Star. 

Mjfdf— myself.    Behold  me,  and  see  that  I  look  like 

myself.  1 
I  lit  down  in  the  lodge  of  the  Metai — ^the  lodge  of  the 

^irit. 
I  am  a  magician ;  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  weeds  make  me 

a  magician. 
Snakes  are  my  friends. 
I  am  able  to  call  water  from  above,  from  beneath,  and 

from  around. 
I  come  to  change  the  appearance  of  thb  ground.   I  make 

it  look  different  in  each  season. 
Notwithstanding  you  speak  evil  of  me,  from  above  are  my 

friends,  my  friends. 
I  can  kill  any  animal,  because  the  loud-speaking  thunder 

helps  me^I  can  kill  any  animal. 
Urns  have  I  sat  down,  and  the  earth  above  and  below 

has  listened  to  me  sitting  here. 

The  eye  of  Lataka  had  been  cast  heavenward 
during  the  utterance  of  this  prayer,  and  when 
it  was  concluded  she  merely  murmured   the 
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plaintive,  Dadainsh'ta-^y  "  Oh  !  alas !  for  mc,** 
and  resigned  herself  once  more  to  her  cmel 
fate.  The  master  of  the  infernal  rite  then 
turned  round  to  give  the  signal  for  her  tortures 
to  begin,  and  the  deep  roll  of  the  Indian  drum 
commanded  silence  while  he  spoke  again  for 
the  last  time.  The  murmur  of  the  multitude 
was  hushed,  and  the  melancholy  dirge  died 
away  in  the  distant  prairie. 

Tlie  Meta  had  raised  his  arm  to  give  the  fatal 
signal ;  when  forth  from  the  thicket,  like  an  arrow 
from  the  bow  of  the  thunder-god,  shot  the  war- 
like form  of  Petalesharoo.  With  one  hand  he 
couched  his  quivering  lance,  and  waved  his 
gleaming  tomahawk  high  above  his  head  with  the 
other.  His  bridle  floated  loose  on  the  neck  of 
his  charger.  On«-on  he  came  like  a  bolt  from 
heaven,  while  his  charging  cry  speedily  made  a 
lane  for  him  through  the  multitude^  as  his 
courser  bounded  into  the  midst  of  it.    A  blow 
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from  his  tomahawk  severed  the  thong,  which 
bound  Tifttaka,  in  an  instant^  and  before  his 
startled  and  astounded  tribesmen  could  recover 
from  their  surprise,  he  had  gained  anew  his 
greenwood  covert,  with  the  sinking  form  of 
the  rescued  damsel.     A  moment  sufficed   to 
place  her  on  the  fleet  palfrey,  that  bowed  his 
neck  to  the  beautiful  rider — ^in  another  they 
were  speeding  like  the  wind  over  the  smooth 
prairie,    while    before    his    disappointed    and 
baffled  countrymen   could  moimt  in  pursuit, 
Petalesharoo  had  placed  a  broad  strip  of  forest 
between  them ;   and  the  infuriated  yells  of  the 
baffled  multitude  died  upon  the  breeze  which 
whispered  nought  but  hope  and  confidence  to 
the  flying  lovers. 

The  Pawnee  and  his  bride  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  summer  in  another  land.  But  be- 
fore the  snows  of  the  next  season  had  come 
again,  his  tribesmen  had  invited  him  back  to 
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the  lodges  of  the  Ske-re*  Nor  since  tihat  day 
have  they  ever  offered  up  a  human  victini  to 
the  Great  Star. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  MISSIONARY  BRIDE. 

•*  Young  bride. 
No  keener  dreg  shall  quiver  on  thy  lip 
Till  the  last  ice-eup  cometh." 

Mas.  SiGouawBT. 

The  leading  circumstances  of  the  following 
narrative  may  possibly  be  known  to  more  than; 
one  of  my  readers  i  but,  if  now  recognised,  not-, 
withstanding  the  altered  guise  in  which  they 
are  here  given,  I  trust  that  they  are  still  so  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  to  infringe  upon  no  feeU 
ing  of  domestic  privacy. 
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In  the  spring  of  18 — ,  the  Rev.  Mr.  B        » 

of ,  in  Connecticut,  received  a  letter  from 

his  old  friend  and  college  chum^  the  Rev.  E 

T ^  who  had  been  for  some  tune  established 

as  a  missionary  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific^  soliciting  the  fulfilment,  on  the  part  of 
his  friend^  of  a  most  delicate  and  peculiar  office 

for  him.    The  request  of  T >  who,  having 

been  long  isolated  firom  the  world,  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  forty  without  marrying,  was  no* 

thing  more  nor  less  than  that  B would 

choose  a  wife  for  him,  and  prevail  upon  the  lady 
to  come  out  to  her  expectant  husband  by  the 
first  opportunity.    Strange  as  it  may  Mem^ 

Mr.  B found  but  little  difficulty  in  comptj^ 

ing  with  the  request  of  his  firiend.    The  lubjeet 
of  missions  at  that  time  filled  the  minds  of  fh«> 
whole  religious  community;  and,  in  some  Mo- 
tions of  the  Union,  a  wild  zeal  wrought  ao 
powerfully  in  the  breasts  of  individual^  tiuife 
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they  were  eager  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
their  country^  and  sunder  every  domestic  tie^  in 
order  "to  do  their  Master's  bidding^*  in  strange 
and  inhospitable  lands.  Nor  was  this  a  mere 
burst  of  enthusiasm^  that  was  to  pass  off  with 
other  fiashions  of  the  day — for  its  fruits  are  still 
constantly  maturing ;  and  now^  as  then^  there 
are  not  a  few  instances  of  young  females  of  re* 
respectability  and  accomplishments  educating 
ftemselves  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  becoming 
the  wives  of  missionaries.  With  these  preli- 
nunary  remarks  I  will  at  once  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  subject  of  the  following  sketchy 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  the  manner 

ff 

here  related. 

I  had  been  enjoying  a  week's  shooting  at 
Chiogne^  on  Long  Island^  when^  wishing  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  by  steam-boat  through  the 
sounds  I  engaged  a  seat  one  morning  in  the 
Bfa^e-coach  for  Sag  Harbour^  which  sometimes 

YOL*  I.  B 
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stopped  for  dinner  at  mine  hosf  s,  Mr.  Pienon 
Howell.  In  the  present  instance  it  was  delayed 
merely  long  enough  to  receive  my  luggage  and 
myself.  The  only  other  passenger  was  a  femalflf 
whom^  notwithstanding  the  efifectoal  screen  of 
her  long  cottage  bonnet^  I  knew  to  be  pretty, 
from  the  qtiizzical  look  my  landlord  put  on  is 
he  shook  hands  with  me  at  parting  after  I  had 
taken  my  seat  by  her  side. 

The  day  was  warm;  and  we  had  not  drivea 
far  before,  without  appearing  officious,  I  had  am 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  my  com* 
panion's  face,  while  leaning  before  her  to  adjwt 
the  curtains  on  her  side  of  the  ooadu  It  wift 
beautiful  —  exceedingly  beautiful.  Not  the 
beauty  which  arises  from  regularity  of  feature, 
or  brilliancy  of  complexion — thou^  in  the  latfco 
it  was  not  deficient,  but  that  resistless  and  tho- 
roughly womanish  charm  which  lies  in  ex|ttea« 
sion  solely.    It  evinced  that  feminine 
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of  disposition  which  is  often  the  farthest  re« 
moved  from  weakness  of  character^  though^  by 
t&e  eardess  observer,  it  is  generally  confounded 
vitk  it ;  and  which,  though  sometimes  it  may 
mislead  one  in  judging  of  the  temper  of  the 
possessor,  yet  almost  invariably,  like  the  ore* 
bioMom  upon  Ihe  soil  that  is  rich  in  mine» 
beneadi,  bespeaks  the  priceless  treasure  of  an 
affectionate  and  noble  heart.  The  reader,  who 
wdnld  realize  the  attractions  of  the  countenance 
before  me,  need  only  call  up  their  most  winning. 
expiesaon  in  the  features  he  most  admires. 

I  gradually  fell  into  conversation  with  my 
companion,  and,  stopping  at  South  Hampton 
to  diaage  horses,  her  first  remark  upon  our 
i^ain  taking  our  seats,  was,  that  she  feared  we 
ahoald  not  get  into  Sag  Harbour  until  after 
dark,  when  she  would  be  unable  to  find  the  $hip 
wUeh  was  expected  to  sail  in  the  morning.    As 

b2 
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I  knew  that  no  ships  but  whalers  lay  at  that 
time  in  Sag  Harbour^  I  could  not  at  first  poa« 
sibly  conceive  what  a  young  and  delicate  female 
could  have  to  do  aboard  of  such  a  vessel;  and 
then^  the  idea  suggesting  itself  that  she  might 
be  the  daughter  or  sister  of  the  captain^  who 
came  to  bid  him  farewell  for  his  two  years' 
cruise^  I  asked  her  if  she  expected  to  remain 
on  board  the  ship  till  she  sailed. 

^^  Oh  yes,  sir/'  was  the  reply ;  ^^  I  go  out  in 
her." 

'^  What !  to  the  South  Sea  ?''  rejoined  I. 
^^  You  have  relations  on  board,  though^  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

^^  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  any  one  in  the  ship ; 
but  I  have  a  letter  for  the  captain,  whichj  I 
think,  will  procure  mea  safe  voyage  to  the     < 
Islands." 

^^  The Islands !    Is  it  possible  you  bave 
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£riends  in  so  remote  a  place  as  the Islands? 

They  must  be  dear  friends^  too^ — pardon  me^— 
to  carry  you  improtected  so  far.'^ 

^^My  hu-us-band  is  there/^  she  answered 
with  some  embarrassment^  though  the  growing 
twilight  prevented  me  from  seeing  whether  the 
confusion  extended  from  her  voice  to  her  coim« 
tenance.  The  peculiarity  in  the  young  lady's 
manner^  as  she  pronounced  the  word  ^^  hus- 
band/' piqued  my  curiosity ;  but^  as  it  would 
have  been  impertinent  to  push  my  inquiries 
further^  I  did  not  urge  the  subject^  but  merely 
remarked^  that  her  youth  had  prevented  me 
fiom  taking  her  for  a  married  woman. 

**Nor  am  I  married  yet/'  was  the  reply. 
^  And,  indeed/'  she  continued^  with  a  slight 
tremoor  in  her  voice^  ^^  I  have  never  seen  the 
tntai  who  is  to  be  my  husband."  An  expres- 
sion of  unfeigned  surprise,  of  a  more  lively 
interest,  perhaps, — for  I  have  said  ^^  the  maid 
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was  fair/^  and  we  bad  now  been  some  boon 
tcte-d-tiUf—tacwped  me;  I  aeazoely  remember 
what  followed,  but  before  we  bad  leacbed  tbe 
inn-door,  the  ingenuous  girl  bad  given  me  a  full 
account  of  herself  and  her  fortunes.  She  was 
an  orphan  child,  and  bad  been  bred  up  in  great 
seclusion  in  a  clergyman's  family  in  Western 
New  York.     She  was,  in  a  word,  the  yovmg 

enthusiast  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  B bad  ebo- 

sen  as  a  wife  for  bis  Missionary  friend,  and 
prevailed  upon  to  encounter  a  six  months'  Toy^ 
age  through  stormy  latitudes,  for  the  puipoae  of 
connecting  herself  for  life  with  a  man  she  bad 
never  seen.  I  did  not  express  a  sympathy^  that 
would  be  useless  in  her  situation,  much  kas  did 
I  give  vent  to  tbe  indignation  with  which  ber 
story  filled  me :  hor  fanatical  friends,  irbo  pci^ 
mitted  a  young,  a  beautiful,  and  delicate  femak, 
to  take  so  wild  a  step,  bad,  perhaps,  after  all, 
acted  from  the  best  of  motives.    Indeed,  the 
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poor  thing  herself^  though  not  exactly  proud  of 
kmng  been  chosen  to  the  station  she  was 
about  to  fiUf  seemed  determined  to  enter  upon 
it  with  all  the  exalted  feeling  of  one  who  fulfils 
a  iigiti  duty,  and  who  is  on  the  certain  road  to 
a  preSerment  which  most  of  her  sex  might  envy* 
It  would  certainly  have  been  a  very  equivocal 
kindness  to  interpose  another  yiew  of  the 
jobjecty  and  disturb  the  honest  convictions 
of  propriety  which  could  alone  have  sustained 
her  in  a  situation  so  trying. 

I  accompanied  Alice  Vere — for  such  I  learned 
hor  name  to  be — to  the  vessel ;  and,  after  bid* 
ding  her  a  kind  farewell^  I  took  an  opportunity, 
i^iile  passing  over  the  side,  to  whisper  a  few 
words  to  the  captain,  which  might  induce  him 
to  believe  that  she  was  not  so  friendless  as  she 
tffpeaxed  to  be,  and  secure  her  whatever  atten- 
tion it  was  in  his  power  to  offer*  In  the  mom- 
ing^  having  a  few  moments  to  spare  beCore 
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break&st,  I  again  strolled  down  to  to  the  pier; 
but  the  whaler  had  hoisted  sail  with  the  daw% 
and  a  brisk  wind  had  already  carried  her  out 
into  the  sound :  nor  was  it  till  years  after  that 
I  heard  the  name  of  Alice  Vere^  and  learned 
the  issue  of  her  voyage ;  though  the  name^  and 
the  features^  and  voice  of  her  who  bore  it,  did^ 
I  confess^  long  haunt  me.  It  was  too  pretty  a 
name^  I  thought,  to  be  changed  lightly;  and, 
somehow,  when  I  heard  it  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  ask  that  into  which  it  was  to  be 
merged  for  ever.  The  sequel  of  her  story  I 
learned  from  a  friend,  whose  vessel  being  driven 
from   her  course  in   coming  from    the  East 

Indies,  stopped  at  the Islands  to  water, 

where  he  casually  heard  the  fate  of  the  Mis* 
sionary  girl. 

The  tender  and  imaginative  temperament  of 
Alice  Vere,  though  perhaps  it  impelled  her  to 
make  the  sacrifice  for  which  she  was  sohoolad 
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by  those  who  called  themselves  her  friends^  bat 
bidly  fitted  her  for  the  cold  destiny  to  which 
she  was  condemned.  The  imagination  of  any 
woman^  isolated  upon  the  great  deep  for  six 
kmg  months^  with  nothing  to  think  of  but  the 
stnmger  husband  to  whose  arms  she  was  con- 
agned^  could  not  but  be  active^  whatever  her 
mental  disdpline  might  be.  But  with  a  girl  of 
fancy  and  feelings  who  had  taken  a  step  so  irre- 
trievable when  surroimded  by  approving  and 
encouraging  firiends^  what  must  have  been  her 
emotions  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  cabin^  when 
sudi  an  influence  —  such  a  sustaining  atmo* 
sphere  of  opinion  —  was  wholly  withdrawn. 
Doubt  and  fear  woidd  at  first  creep  into  her 
mind;  and^  when  these  disheartening  guests 
could  no  longer  be  controlled  by  factitious 
notions  of  duty^  fancy  would  throw  her  £Eury 
veil  aroxmd  their  forms,  and  paint  some  happy 
termination  of  a  prospect  so  forbidding.    And 
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thus  it  was  with  Alice  Yere.  Anxiety  soon 
yielded  to  hope ;  her  fatnre  husband  and  her 
future  home  filled  her  mind  with  a  thousand 
dreaming  fuicaes.  She  was  no  romance  reader, 
and  therefore  could  not  make  a  hero  of  die 
future  partner  of  her  bosom;  but  a  saint  ha 
indeed  might  be,  a  saint  too,  not  less  in  form 
than  in  godliness,  for  the  association  of  physical 
and  moral  beauty  is  almost  inseparable  in  die 
minds  of  the  young  and  the  inexperienced*  She 
imagined  him,  too,  as  one  who,  though  not 
^^  looking  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  (Sod,** 
for  ^^  God  must  be  first  and  all  in  allwidi  him/^ 
would  still  be  one  whose  mind  would  look  fxoia 
the  Creator  to  his  works,  with  a  soul  to  appro- 
date  all  their  exoeUenoes.  The  fimcied  portndt 
of  her  future  husband  was  laid  in  simple 
though  impressiye  colours,  but  the  badjqpromid 
of  the  picture  was  filled  with  all  the  splendoors 
of  a  tropical  dime,  of  groves  sudi  as  the 
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wandered  through  in  Grecian  Isles, 
and  sides  such  as  bent  over  Him  who  taught 
beneath  them  in  the  golden  orient.  True^  she 
was  to  be  exiled  for  ever  from  the  sheltered 
scenes  and  quiet  fireside  of  her  youth;  but, 
would  she  not  be  content  to  rove  for  ever  with 
one  only  companion  whose  soul  could  fully 
sympathize  with  hers  in  scenes  so  fresh,  and  so 
Hysian? 

With  a  mind  scrfibened,  if  not  enervated,  by 
these  day-dreams,  not  less  than  by  the  bland 
and  Yohiptnous  dime  in  which  they  had  been 
for  some  days  sailing,  our  young  enthusiast 
fioold  scarcely  suppress  a  scream  of  delight, 
when,  upon  coming  on  deck  one  morning,  she 
fimnd  that  the  ship  had  cast  anchor  in  Ae 

beautiful  bay  of ,  where  her  wildest  visicms 

of  tropical  scenery  seemed  more  than  realized. 
The  water  around  the  ship  was  as  clear  as  the 
mountainrstreams  of  her  native  country;  and 
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the  palm-trees  and  cocoas  that  bent  over  it, 
lifted  their  slender  columns^  and  waved  their 
tufted  heads  against  a  sky  more  purely  bright 
than  any  she  had  ever  beheld ;  while  clouds  of 
tropical  birds,  of  the  most  dazzKng  plumage, 
sailed  along  the  shore,  or  sported  around  the 
vessel,  as  if  wholly  regardless  of  man. 

A  number  of  the  natives  had  laimched  their 
light  barks  from  the  shore,  filled  with  bread, 
fruit,  and  other  acceptable  luxuries  to  those 
who  have  been  long  at  sea.  Alice  was  watching 
their  approach  with  girlish  interest  in  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  when  a  boat  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  crescent-shaped  harbour  made  the  shqi, 
and,  ahnost  before  she  was  aware  of  its  ap- 
proach, a  striking  figure,  dressed  after  tbe 
clerical  fashion  of  her  own  country,  in  a  fall 
suit  of  black,  presented  himself  at  the  com- 
panion way,  and,  leaping  on  deck,  instantly 
hurried  towards  her.     She  turned  round  — 
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looked  at  him  intently  for  a  moment — made 
one  faltering  step  towards  him^  and  fainted  in 
his  arms. 

The  gentleman  laid  her  carefully  upon  a  flag 
that  chanced  to  be  folded  near ;  and^  still  sup- 
porting her  head  upon  one  knee^  gazed  upon 
her  features  with  looks  of  surprise  and  anxiety, 
which  soon  yielded  to  complete  bewilderment 
as  she  addressed  him  upon  coming  to  her- 
self. 

^^  Thank  God  !'^  she  exclaimed^  gradually  re- 
viying ;  ^^  thank  God  !  thank  God ! — how  can 
I  ever  have  deserved  this  P  and^  bending  her 
&oe  forward^  she  impressed  a  reverential  kiss 
upon  his  hand^  and  then  covered  her  face  in 
confusion. 

My  readers  have  all  read  of  love  atjirst  sight, 
and  some^  perhaps^  have  heard  of  instances  of 
it  among  their  acquaintance.  The  sceptics  to 
the  doctrine^  however^  I  imagine,  fiir  outnumber 
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those  who  really  believe  in  it.  It  is  the  Ifttter, 
therefore^  whom  I  will  beg  to  recollect  all  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  this  singular 
scene;  when  they  cannot  deem  it  mmatnral 
that  the  wronght-np  feelings  of  an  ardent  and 
sensitive  girl  should  thus  burst  forth  upon  first 
meeting  in  her  affianced  husband,  her  appointed 
friend  and  protector  in  a  strange  land,  him  that 
religion  and  duty  taught  her  that  she  must  love, 
— upon  meeting  in  him  all  that  her  dreams  <rf 
happiness  for  long,  long  months  of  anxious 
solitude  had  pictured.  I  ought  to  add,howeTer, 
that  the  interdiange  of  several  letters  between 
Miss  Vere  and  her  betrothed  before  leaving  her 
native  shores,  had,  while  partially  removing 
the  awkwardness  of  their  first  meeting,  sup- 
plied  perhaps  that  ^ food  for  young  thoughts^ 
which,  in  a  nature  artless  and  enthusiastic  as 
hers,  might  engender  the  most  confiding  aflfeo- 
tions  even  for  an  object  she  had  never  aeeau 
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^And  is  this  beautiful  island  to  be  our 
liome  ? — Are  these  my  husband's  people  aromui 
us? — Oh!  how  I  shall  love  every  thing  that 
bdong9  to  this  £Edr  land !  But  why  do  you  not 
speak  to  your  poor  wanderer? — Alas!  alas! 
can  I  ever  deserve  all  these  blessings  V^ 

The  embarrassment  of  the  gentleman  seemed 
only  to  increase  as  the  agitated  girl  thus  poured 
out  ber  feelings.  He  b^ged  her  to  be  cafan^ 
and  seemed  most  nervously  solicitous  to  re- 
abnia  ber  expressioms ;  and  the  detain  ap- 
inroaching  at  that  moment,  he  made  a  hurried 
and  indistinct  apology  for  his  abruptness ;  and^ 
\rithdrawing  his  arm  from  her  waist  as  she  re- 
gained her  fee^  moved  off  to  seek  the  mate  in 
another  part  of  the  vessel* 

^  Ah !  Mr.  Supercargo,  I  mistrusted  we  should 
find  JO^  at  this  island  P'  exclaimed  the  mate^ 
taming  round,  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  as 
tile  gentleman  touched  his  shoulder  upon  join- 
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ing  this  officer  near  the  capstan.  ^^  All  well  at 
home,  Mr.  F — .  Here's  a  letter  from  your 
wife/* 

The  other  tore  open  the  letter,  and  devouied 
it  with  evident  delight,  and  then  shaking  hands 
again  with  the  officer,  exclaimed, 

^^  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  all  are  well  at  home, 
as  you  tell  me.  But  how  in  the  world  came 
that  beautiful  insane  creature  in  your  vessel?'' 

^^  A  mad  woman !  The  deril  a  bit  of  a  mad 
woman  or  any  other  woman  have  we  on  boards 

except  Mrs.  T ,  the  wife  of  Parson  T— — 

that  is  to  be.'' 

^^The  wife  of  Mr.  T ?" 

^^  Why,  yes,  as  good  as  his  wife.  She's  a  gal 
from  York  State  we  are  canying  out  to  be 
spliced  to  old  Dead-eyes." 

The  gentlemanlike  supercargo  seemed  strode 
with  concern;  in  hct,  the  true  state  of  the  case 
flashed  upon  his  mind  in  a  moment   The  deep 
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mourning  which  he  wore  out  of  respect  for  one 
of  hb  employers^  whose  ship  he  was  that  day 
to  Tiaity  had  evidently  caused  him  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  clergyman ;  and  the  excited  imagi- 
itttion  of  the  lonely  girl  had  prompted  her  to 
see  in  him  the  future  guardian  of  her  friendless 
condition.    Nothing,  however^  could  be  done : 
an  attempt  at  explanation  would  but  betray  her 
secret  to  the  coarse  natures  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.    Her  lot  in  life,  too,  was  cast ;  his 
sympathy  could  avail  her  nothing,  and  a  few 
days'  voyage  would  consign  her  to  the  care  of 
him  who  might  Intimately  receive  the  proo& 
of  tenderness  which  he  had  so  innocently  elicited 
in  his  own  behalf.    He  called  for  his  boat^  and 
passmg  slowly  and  dejectedly  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel^  pulled  for  the  shore. 

Alice  Yere  had  in  the  mean  time  retired  to 
the  cabin,  where  she  expected  her  lover — ^it  was 
die  first  time  she  had  even  thought  the  word — 

VOL.  I.  8 
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to  join  her.     Her  own  feelings  had  so  crowded 
upon  her  mind  during  the  brief  interview^  that 
they  had  prevented  her  from  observing  his; 
and  the  luxury  of  emotion  in  which  she  now 
indulged^  and  in  which  she  thought  there  was 
not  one  consideration  human  or  divine  to  make 
it  \iTong  for  her  to  indulge^  prevented  her  from 
observing  the  lapse  of  time.  Simple  and  single- 
hearted^  with  a  nature  whose  affluent  tender- 
ness piety  could  regulate  and  delicacy  could 
temper^    though  neither    could    repress,    she 
poured  the  flood  of  her  pent-up  feelings  in 
what  seemed  their  heaven-appointed  channel; 
in  a  word^  she  was  gone  an  age  in  love  wliile 
numbering  the  minutes  of  her  acquaintance 
with  her  lover.     His  noble  and  manly  figure, 
his    alert    and    elastic    step    in   approaching 
her,  and  the  kindly  look  of  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence his  features  wore,  a  look  of  intense  in- 
terest, which  she,  poor  ^1,  little  dreamt  wat 
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prompted  by  concern  for  another^  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  ask  her ; — ^nay^  even  the  hurried 
tones  of  his  agitated  but  still  most  musical 
Toioe^  all^  all  were  stamped  upon  her  heart 
as  indelibly  as  if  their  impress  had  been  the 
work  of  years. 

The  water  rippling  along  the  vessel's  side 
first  roused  her  from  this  delicious  revery^  and 
the  mate^  who  was  a  rough  but  kind-hearted 
aeamani  at  that  moment  came  below  to  make  an 
entry  in  his  log. 

"Well,  miss/^  he  cried,  "with  this  breeze 
we'll  soon  bring  up  at  the  parson's  door;  and 
right  glad  to  be  rid  of  us  you'*ll  be,  I  guess, 
when  we  get  there.  Only  thirty-six  hours 
more,  and  youll  be  home.", 

"  This  island,  then,  is  not  Mr.  T *s  re- 
sidence ?'^ 

"  This  r — Oh  no.    There  used  to  be  a  Bri- 

s2 
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tisher  here^  but  they  have  got  no  Doissionary 
man  upon  it  now/^ 

^'  And  does  Mr.  T have  to  go  thus  from 

island  to  island  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  ? 
— or  did  he  only  cx>me  so  far  from  his  people 
to  meet  me  ?^^  she  asked  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

^^  Come  P  exclaimed  the  seaman^  not  a  little 
puzzled ;  '^  why^  law  bless  your  soul^  Purson 

T has  not  been  here^  at  least  that  I  know 

on.^' 

^^  Surely  he's  now  on  board/'  cried  AlioCj 
alarmed^  yet  hardly  knowing  why:  ^'surely  I 
saw  him  speaking  to  you  on  deck?" 

*^  To  me,  missus ! — I  never  cared  to  exchange 
tM'o  words  with  old  Dead-eyes,  axing  your  par- 
don^ since  I  knowed  him.    Speaking  to  me ! 

Why,  that — that  was — why,  my  eyes! 

you  have  not  taken  young  Washii^ton  F ^s 
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bandsome    figure   for   old  Ebenezer  T ^i 

mouldy  carcass  ?^' 

Hie  mde^  bat  not  unfriendly  mate^  had  hardly 
uttered  the  sentence  before  he  cursed  himself  to 
the  bottom  of  every  sea  between  the  poles^  for 
fhe  use  he  had  made  of  his  tongue.  Alice  fell 
lifeless  upon  the  cabin-floor.  The  seaman 
shouted  for  assistance ;  and  then^  as  he  and  the 
l)etter-bred  captain^  who,  as  the  father  of  a  large 
and  estimable  family,  was  a  more  fitting  nurse 
for  the  forlorn  maiden,  applied  one  restoratiTe 
after  another,  she  recovered  animation  at  inter- 
vals.  Fit  succeeded  fit,  however ;  and  then,  as 
the  wind  rose,  and  a  brewing  tempest  called  all 
hands  on  deck,  the  captain  could  only  place  her 
kindly  in  her  berth,  in  the  hope  that  the  new 
excitement  at  hand  might  possibly  be  of  service 
to  his  patient. 

The  ship  was  driven  widely  out  of  her  course. 
AHce  was  long  indifferent  to  every  thing  around ; 
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but  as  the  storm  lasted  for  several  days^  and 
finally  threatened  to  destroy  the  stout  craft  in 
wliich  she  sailed^  the  near  prospect  of  the  death 
for  which  she  had  but  now  been  longings  called 
all  her  religious  feeUngs  into  action.  She  felt 
that  she  was  the  child  of  destiny :  her  gentle 
piety  would  not  allow  her  to  wish  for  a  sadden 
and  violent  deaths  though  the  peace  of  the  grave 
was  what  she  most  desired.  She  prayed^  then, 
not  for  life^  but  from  an  escape  from  its  horrors ; 
alike  fr*om  those  which  raged  in  the  angry  ele- 
ments around  her^  and  those  wliich  warred  so 
fearfully  in  her  own  bosom. 

Weeks  elapsed  before  the  vessel  reached  the 
haven^  of  which  she  had  once  been  within  a  £bw 
hours'  saiL  The  missionary  girl  had  apparently 
recovered  &t)m  all  bodily  indisposition^  and  her 
features  were  again  as  calm  as  ever;  but  tliey 
wore  the  calmness  of  rigidity^*  not  ^of  peace* 
It  was  a  sacrifice  of  herself  to  Heaven  whidi 
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she  had  meditated  originally.  '^And  why^'' 
exclaimed  she  mentally^  '^  why  should  I  shrink 
from  the  offering  now^  when  Providence  has 
enabled  me  to  make  it  richer  and  more  abun- 
dant— ^to  make  my  soul^s  triumph  more  com- 
plete^  as  its  trial  is  more  bitter  and  severe  !^^ 
Still,  when  the  isle  of  her  destination  hove  in 
view,  it  was  with  a  shudder  that  she  first  looked 
upon  the  shore,  and  thought  of  the  fate  that 
there  awaited  her. 

Woman's  heart  is  a  strange,  a  wayward 
thing.  In  many  a  bosom  its  strongest  chords 
are  never  touched  by  the  hand  to  which  it  is 
yielded.  It  is  often  bestowed  with  faint  con- 
sent on  him  who  seeks  it — ^bestowed  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  power  of  loving — the  wealth 
of  tenderness  it  hoards  within  itself.  '^  Cir- 
cumstance, blind  contact,  and  the  strong  ne- 
cessity  of  loving,^'  will  afterwards  mould  it 
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to  its  fiate,  and  prevent  any  repining  at  its 
choice ;  but  when  once  its  hidden  strings  bsve 
vibrated,  and  given  out  their  full  mnsic^-^ 
when  once  its  inmost  treasures  have  been 
disclosed  to  its  owner,  counted  over^  and 
yielded  up  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  worth, 
to  another, — ^when  "  the  pearl  of  the  soul**  has 
been  once  lavished  in  the  mantling  cup  of 
a£fection,  it  revolts  from  all  feebler  preferences, 
and  is  true,  even  in  death,  to  its  one  only  love. 

The  missionary  soon  came  on  board  to  claim 
his  bride.  He  was  a  plain  and  worthy  man, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  him  firom  the  mem- 
bers of  his  profession  in  our  country,  who,  mis- 
take the  promptings  of  zeal  for  the  inspiration 
of  a  special  calling,  and  who,  without  minds 
matured  by  experience  or  enlightened  by  ednca* 
tion,  leave  the  plough  or  the  shopboard  to  be 
come  the  instructors  of  those  who,  with  feelings 
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imcere  as  their  own^  and  understandings  far 
sscm  eacerdaed  in  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
«ie  expected  to  bow  to  their  narrow  teachings, 
«ttid  to  receiye  them,  not  as  humble  soldiers  of 
"the  Cross  needing  guidance  like  themselves,  but 
mm  tiie  captains  and  leaders  of  the  church  miK- 
taaot,  armed  in  full  panoply,— a  living  bulwark 
ugainst  its  foes. 

Alice  Vere  had  but  little  experience  in 
society;  but  the  quickening  power  of  love  had 
lately  called  all  her  dormant  perceptions  of 
tete  and  feeling  into  pky,  and  a  very  brief  in- 
terview  sufficed  for  her  to  read  the  character  of 
her  destined  husband.  She  felt  that  she  could 
never  love  him.  Respect  him  she  did,  as  she 
would  have  done  the  humblest  brother  of  her 
fidth ;  and  had  she  never  known  what  love  was, 
lier  rq^ard  would  perhaps  not  have  been  with- 
liolden  in  time;  for  every  woman  loves  the 
Cither  of  her  children,  if  he  be  not  a  creature  to 
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be  abhorred.  But  if  there  be  an  agoniEing 
thought  to  a  girl  of  delicacy  and  sensibility^  it 
is  the  idea  of  becoming  a  bride  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  surrounded  poor  Alice  Vere— the 
thought  that  her  heart  shall  beat  against  the 
bosom  of  a  stranger^  when  its  every  pulse 
throbs  for  another.  Still  a  high^  imperious 
duty^  as  she  believed^  constrained  her^  and  she 
prepared  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate. 

The  nuptial  day  arrived.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  the  master  of  the  vessel^  on  boaxd 
of  which  Alice^  wistfully  lingering^  had  begged 
to  remain^  should  perform  the  ceremony  (agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  by 
which  marriage  is  merely  a  civU  contxact,  re- 
quiring only  a  formal  declaration  of  the  parties 
before  competent  witnesses).  Mr.  T  him^ 
self  commenced  the  ceremony  by  a  prayer^ 
which,  as  ^ving  solemnity  to  the  occasioiiy  was 
perhaps  most  proper  in  itself;  but  it  was  pain- 
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folly  long^  'and  seemed  to  refer  to  almost  every 
thing  else  but  the  immediate  subject  of  interest. 
At  length  the  bride^  whose  languid  limbs  re- 
fused to  sustain  her  so  long  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion^ sank  into   a   seat^   and  the  missionary^ 
S^ancing  a  look  of  reproval  at  her^  abruptly 
concluded  his  harangue.    The  worthy  seaman 
"TMras  more  expeditious  in  getting  through  with 
Ids  share  of  the  office.    He  merely  asked  the 
parties  severally  if  they  acknowledged   each 
other  as  man  and  wife.     The  missionary  made 
his  response  in  the  affirmative  with  a  slow  and 
grave  distinctness;   but  Alice  faltered  in  her 
reply.    A  tumult  of  feelings  seemed  oppressing 
her  senses  for  a  moment;  she  looked  to  the 
untamed  forest^  whose  boughs  waved  unfettered 
on  the  shore^  to  the  broad  main  that  spread  its 
free  waves  around  her^  and  the  wild  bird  that 
sported  over  its  bosom^ 
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"  Then  she  timi'd 
To  him  who  was  to  he  her  sole  shellerer  now. 
And  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  raised  her  eye 
One  moment  upward,  whence  her  strength  did  come. 

The  certificates^  which  had  been  previously 
drawn  up^  being  then  signed  and  witnessed,  the 
missionary  concluded  with  another  homily ;  and 
the  crew^  who  had  been  allowed  to  collect  upon 
the  quarterdeck  during  the  ceremonial,  dis- 
persed over  the  vessel. 

It  was  now  sunset,  and,  as  a  heavy  cloud 
which  threatened  rain  brooded  over  the  island, 

the  captain  politely  insisted  that  Mr.  T 

should  not  think  of  returning  to  the  shore,  but 
take  possession  of  his  own  private  cabin.  The 
rain  soon  after  beginning  to  fall  in  torrents^ 
drove  those  on  deck  below.  Here  the  mates 
claimed  the  privilege  of  having  a  jorum  of 
punch  to  drink  the  health  of  the  bride,  and  the 
captain  being  willing  to  unite  with  them,  Alice 
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"^VBs  compelled  to  retire  to  the  new  quarters 
"^liidi  had  been  just  provided  for  her;  while 
tiie  festive  seamen  insisted  upon  keeping  their 
clerical  guest  for  a  while  among  themselves. 
Their  mirth  soon  became  so  uproarious  as  to 
mock   the  tempest  without,  when  a  sudden 
squall  struck  the  vessel,  carrying  her  over,  even 
ss  she  lay  at  anchor  imder  bare  poles,  upon  her 
beamends.    The  seamen,  followed  by  the  mis- 
nonary,  rushed  to  the  deck,  where  the  glare  of 
the  lightning,  as  they  looked  to  windward,  re- 
vealed to  them  a  female  figure  standing  upon 
the  tafirail^  with  arms  outstretched  towards  a 
hiige  wave  that  lifted  its  over-arching   crest 
above  her,  and  threatened  to  ingulf  the  vessel. 
A  cry  of  horror  escaped  the  revellers,  the  bride- 
groom breathed  a  prayer  as  he  clung  to  the  rig- 
ging for  safety;  and  then,  as  the  descending 
sea  righted  the  vessel,  a  suffocating  moan  was 


.f^L 
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heard  above  the  surge  that  swept  the  body  of 
Alice  Vere  Uke  a  drift  of  foam  across  her  decks. 
The  morning  came  at  last^  the  sun  rose 
serenely,  the  bright  waves  rippled  joyously  be- 
neath the  stem  of  the  vessel^  and  their  reflected 
light  playing  through  the  sloping  windows  of 
the  cabin,  glanced  upon  the  unpressed  couch  of 
the  Missionary  Bride.  None  could  even  tell 
how  she  had  made  her  way  to  the  deck  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest;  yet  none  have  ever 
whispered  the  sin  of  self-destruction  against  the 
lovely,  the  lonely,  the  ill-fated  Alice  Vere. — 
Let  this  ^*  ower-true''  tale  bear  a  sad  and 
solemn  warning. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  INN   OF  WOLFSWALD. 


*yrniinp— tramp  on  the  oaken  floor! 
Heard  ye  the  spectre's  hollow  tread  ? 
He  marches  along  the  corridor. 

And  the  wainscot  cracks  beside  thy  bed 
As  he  tracks  his  way  through  the  jarring  door. 
Which  the  wild  night-blast  has  opened." 

The  Yankee  Rhymer. 

My  horse  had  cast  a  shoe;  and^  stopping 
^bout  sunset  at  a  blacksmith's  cabin  in  one  of 
t:he  most  savage  passes  of  the  Alleghanies^  a 
Smutty-faced^  leather-aproned  fellow^  was  soon 
engaged  in  enabling  me  again  to  encounter  the 
flinty  roads  of  the  mountains^  when  the  opera* 
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tion  was  interrupted  in  the  manner  here  re- 
lated : — 

"  Pardon  me,  sir/^  cried  a  middle-aged  tra- 
veller, riding  up  to  the  smithy,  and  throwing 
himself  from  his  horse  just  as  the  shaggy- 
headed  Vulcan,  haying  taken  the  heels  of  my 
nag  in  his  lap,  was  proceeding  to  pare  off  the 
hoof  preparatory  to  fitting  the  shoe,  which  he 
had  hammered  into  shape,  and  thrown  on  tlie 
black  soil  beside  him.  ^  Pardon  me,  sir,^^  re- 
peated the  stranger,  nosing  his  broad-brimmed 
beaver  from  a  head  remarkable  for  what  the 
phrenologist  would  call  the  tmoommon  develop* 
ment  of  '^ideality,^^  revealed  by  the  short  locks 
which  parted  over  a  ipaii  of  melandioly  gray 
eyes,  ^^  matters  of  moment  make  it  important 
for  me  to  be  a  doceii  miles  hence  before  nij 
fall,  and  you  will  place  me,  air,  under  singnkr 
obligations  by  allowing  this  good  fellow  t» 
attend  to  my  lame  beast  instantly/' 
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-    The  confident  and  not  ungraoefiil  manner  m 

*^rhich   the  stranger  threw  himself  upon  my 

^doorteey  sufficiently  marked  him  as  a  man  of 

lueeding,  and  I,  of  course^  complied  at  once 

^tli  his  request  hy  giving  the  necessary  order 

to  the  hlacksmith.    His  horse  was  soon  put  in 

tmveDing  trim^  and,  leaping  actively  into  the 

«addle»  he  regained  the  highway  at  a  bound* 

Cbedking  his  course  for  a  moment,  he  turned 

in  his  stirrups  to  thank  me  for  the  slight  service 

I  had  rendered  him,  and,  giving  an  address 

which  I  have  now  forgotten,  he  added  that  if 

ever  I  should  enter 's  valley,  I  might  be 

sore  ot  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  proprietor^ 
An  hour  afterward  I  was  pursuing  the  same 
ioad,and  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  my  day's 
journey.  The  immediate  district  through  which 
I  was  travelling  had  been  settled  by  (Jermaiia 
in  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania — a  scattered 
community  that  had  been  thrown  somewhat 

▼OIm  I.  T 
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in  advance  of  die  more  slowly-extended  setde- 
ments.  In  popniousness  and  fiertilitjr  it  oouUr 
not  be  compared  with  theTegpions  on  Ae  eaiitem' 
side  of  the  mountains ;  but  the  immense  stonv 
bams^  which,  though  few  and  far  between^  oo 
tesionally  met  die  eye,  not  less  than  die  laiw 
guage  spoken  around  me,  indicated  tiiat  die 
inhabitants  were  of  the  same  origin  widi  die 
Ignorant  but  industrious  denizens  of  the  loiwer 
country. 

One  of  these  stone  buildings,  an  enormonv- 
and  ungainly  edifice,  stood  upon  a  hill  imimk^' 
diately  at  die  back  of  die  Wolfswald  Hotel, — m 
miserable  wooden  hovel,  where  I  expected  tkr 
pass  the  night, — and,  while  descending  die  hill 
in  rear  of  the  village^  I  had  leisure  to  obeervi^' 
tliat  it  presented  a  somewhat  different  appetf<^ 
ance  flrom  the  odier  agricultural  establiriinMflte 
of  the  kind  which  I  had  met  with  during  die  dkj% 
The  maitoive  walls  were  pierced  here  and 
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iRth  nmow  irindows  whidi  looked  like  k>op«» 
iMftes^  and  m  cdtmuy  oliimney  had  been  fitted  up^ 
lijr  lome:  unakilfal  mechanic  against  one  of  the 
with  fr  prodigality  of  materially  whidv 
^  J^ES^  ^^  show  like  some  old  tumt 
in  the  growing  twilight.  The  history  of  €taai 
grotesque  mansion,  as  I  sabsequendy  learned  it, 
was- that  of  a  faondred  others  scattered  orer  oiw 
mintry,  and  known  generally  in  the  neigh* 
howiiood  as  ^  Smith's,^^  or  ^  ThompsM^a 
Vbtty.^'  It  had  been  commenced  upon  an  am^ 
bitioQS  scale  by  a  person  whose  means  weve  hk* 
adequate  to  its  ccmiptetion,  and  had  been  sacri- 
ioadaf  a  pnbHc  sale  when  half-finished,  in  ovder 
to  Pq«iM<ft%  the  claims  of  the  mechanics  emF^ 
fbyed  upon^  it.  After  that  it  had  been  wed 
mA  guranacy  ftir  a  while,  and  subseqoendyj 
iieingr  rudely  completed  without  any  leferenoe 
to  the  original  plan,  it  had  been  occupied  aftSM 
hotA  fm  a  fisw  yeass»    The  minoas  imi  had^ 

t2 
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however^  for  a  long  period  been  abandoned^  and 
now  enjoyed  the  general  reputation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  being  haunted^  for  ghosts 
and  goblins  are  always  sure  to  take  a  big  house 
off  a  landlord's  hands  when  he  can  get  no  other 
tenant 

^^  We  have  not  room  pfor  mynheer/^  said 
mine  host,  laying  his  hand  on  my  bridle  as  I 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  a  cabaret  near  this  old 
building;  while  three  or  four  waggoners, 
smoking  their  pipes  upon  a  bench  in  front  of 
the  house,  gave  a  grunt  of  confirmation  to  the 
ungracious  avowal  of  the  German  landlord.  I 
was  too  old  a  stager,  however,  to  be  so  simmuk- 
rily  turned  away  from  an  inn  at  such  an  hour; 
and,  throwing  myself  from  my  horse  without 
further  parley,  I  told  the  landlord  to  get  me 
some  supper,  and  we  would  talk  about  lodging 
afterwards. 

It  matters  not  how  I  got  through  the  evening 
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^antil  the  hour  of  bedtime  arrived.    I  had  soon 
ascertained  that  every  bed  in  the  hosteUy  was 
iceaUy  taken  up^  and  that  unless  I  chose  to  share 
Iiis  straw  with  one  of  the  waggoners^  who  are 
aoenstomed  to  sleep  in  their  lumbering  vehicles^ 
there  was  no  resource  for  me  except  to  occupy 
the  lonely  building  which  had  first  caught  my 
eye  on  entering  the  hamlet.     Upon  inquiring  as 
to  the  accommodation  it  afforded^    I  learned 
tfaat^  though  long  deserted  by  any  permanent 
occupants^  it  was  still  occasionally,  notwith- 
standing its  evil  reputation,  resorted  to  by  the 
passing  traveller,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the 
rooms  were  yet  in  good  repair,'and  partially  fur* 
nished.  The  good  woman  of  the  house/however^ 
looked    very    portentous*  when   I    expressed 
my  determination  to  take  up  my  abode  for  the 
night  in  the  haunted  ruin,  though  she  tried  inef« 
f  ectaally  to  rouse  her  sleeping  husband  to  guide 
me  thither.    Mine  host  had  been  luxuriating 
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too  freely  in  aome  old  mhiAxf  brou^  byji 
joetum  waggon  from  the  MonongBhak  to  lioad 
^6  JQgguig  of  bis  fpouae^ md  I  was  oUiged-to 
aotas  my  own  gentleman^osher. 

The  night  was  saw  and  gosty  as  with  jny 

saddle-bags  in  one  hand,  and  a  stable-lanloni 

in  the  other,  I  sallied  ^om  the  door  df  ^lifalB 

cabaret,  and  struggled  np  the  broken  hill  in  its 

rear  to  gain  my  iminviting  place  of  rest*    A 

Tude  porch,  which  seemed  to  have  been  kng 

Amconscioos  of  a  door,  admitted  me  into  ^lihe 

building;  and  tracking  my  way  with  some^diflfr- 

cnlty  through  a^long  corridor, of  whioh  the  Bmat 

oippeared  to  have  been  ripped  open  here  ^ad 

there  in  order  to  apply  the  boards  to  «oifeie 

'Other  purpose,  -I  came  to  a  steep  and  vutmw 

(Staircase  without  any  balusters.     -CSanftkraa^ 

Jiscending,  I  found  myseLC  in  a  laige  haU  iriuok 

(Opened  on  the  hiUwude,'against  which  *diBlM»ib 

^was  built     It  appeared  to  be  ligfabal  by  m 
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<<KmpIe  of  windows  only^  which  were  partidly 
^Iftied  in  some  places^  and  closed  up  in  otiiett 
.by  rough  boards  nailed  across  in  lieu  of  shu^ 
iers.  It  bad  evidently^  however^  judging 
ibom  ,.two  or  three  ruinous  pieces  of  {oini- 
taate,  been  inhabited*  A  heavy  door^  whoHft 
nken  latch  and  hinges,  being  incapable  of.nut^ 
.tmre  still  in  good  repair,  admitted  me  into  joa 
adjoinii^  chamber.  This  had  evidently  been 
the  dormitory  of  the  establishment,  where  ihe 
guests,  after  the  gregarious  and  most  disagree- 
able &shion  of  our  coimtry,,  were  wont  to  ht 
Jinddlad  tc^ther  in  one  laige  room.  The 
waning  moon,  whose  bright  autunmal  eresaent 
4n8  just  beginning  to  rise  Above  the  hills,  shone 
jflmmgh  A  high  circular  window  full  into  Om 
apartment,  and  indicated  a  comfortable^looldng 
frodkle-bed  at  the  further  end  be&re  the  iiajrt 
of  my  miserable  lantern  had  shot  beyond\ibB 
fimdiold* 
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Upon  approaching  the  pallet  I  observed  some 
indications  of  that  end  of  the  apartment  being 
still  occasionally  occupied.  The  heavy  beams 
which  traversed  the  ceiling  appeared  to  have 
been  recently  whitewashed.  There  was  a  small 
piece  of  carpet  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed; 
and  a  decrepit  table,  and  an  arm-chair,  whose 
burly  body  was  precariously  supported  upoa 
three  legs,  were  holding  an  innocent  teie-^lrteic 
in  the  comer  adjacent. 

^^  I've  had  a  rougher  roosting-place  thaa 
this/^  thought  I,  as  I  placed  my  lantern  upon 
the  table,  and,  depositing  my  saddle-bags  be* 
neath  it,  began  to  prepare  myself  for  rest. 

My  light  having  now  burned  low,  I  was  com* 
pelled  to  expedite  the  operation  of  undresang^ 
which  prevented  me  firom  examining  the  rest  of 
the  apartment ;  and,  indeed,  although  I  had^ 
when  first  welcoming  with  some  pleasure  the 
idea  of  sleeping  in  a  haunted  house,  detemuned 
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folly  to  explore  it  for  my  own  satisfiustkm 
liefore  retiring  for  the  night,  yet  fSEttigue  or 
ctprice  made  me  now  readily  abandon  the  in* 
tention  just  when  my  means  for  carrying  it 
into  execution  were  being  withdrawn ;  for  the 
candle  expired  while  I  was  opening  the  door  o£ 
the  lantern  to  throw  its  light  more  fully  upon  a 
mass  of  drapery  which  seemed  to  be  suspended 
across  the  further  end  of  the  chamber.  The 
total  darkness  that  momentarily  ensued  blinded 
me  completely;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
moments  the  shadows  became  more  distinct^ 
and  gradually  by  the  light  of  the  moon^  I  was 
able  to  make  out  that  the  object  opposite  me 
was  only  a  large  old«fashioned  bedstead  prodi* 
gaily  hung  with  tattered  curtains,  I  gave  no 
farther  thought  to  the  subject,  but  turning  over^ 
composed  myself  to  rest. 

Sleepi  however,  whom  Shakspeare  alone  has 
had  tne  sense  to  personify  as  a  woman^  was 
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eay^  in  coming  to  my  couch.  The  old  "iftTymm 
wheesed  and  groaned  like  a  faroken-windod 
buffdo  hard  pressed  by  the  huntes.  The  win^ 
which  had  been  high^  became  soon  more  boiih- 
terous  than  ever^  and  tihe  douds  hurried  mo 
jrapidly  over  the  fieuse  of  the  moon  that  her 
beams  were  as  broken  as  the  crevices  of  the 
ruined  building  through  which  they  felL  A 
sudden  gust  would  every  now  and  then  sweqp 
through  the  long  corridor  below^  and  make  the 
•rickety  staircase  crack  as  if  it  yielded  to  the 
leet  of  some  portly  passenger.  Again  the  blast 
would  die  away  in  a  sullen  moan^  as  if  baffled 
^n  some  wild  night-errand;  while  anon  it 
.would  swell  in  monotonous  surges^  which  came 
hooming  upon  the  ear  like  the  roar  of  a  distant 
ocean. 

I  am  not  easily  difcomposed;  and  perhape 
none  of  these  nncontih  sounds  would  have  ^^mm 
aimoyanoe  if  the  clanging  of  a  wiadow-dratlff 
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mot  li^ea«ddfid  ti>  tiie  geoen^  choru^  «aA 

^flBwtaaHy^kept  me  i&om.Hleeping,    My  neiflVM 

tMie  «t  4a0t  'beoomkig  aensibly  affected  by  iM 

-dmmdeBB  din^  and  'wishiiig  to  out  ahost  the  tfit 

of  restlessness  which  I  Coond  growing  upon  iti0^ 

1  iktermined  to  jriae,  and  descend  the  stains  at 

Jbe  rak^if  my  neck^  to  try  and  secure  tiie  shlil^ 

4erHM>  as  to  put  on  end  to  the  nuisance. 

.    Sut  now,  as  I  joae  from  my  bed  for  this  pin^ 

.pofl^  I  fcmnd  myself  subjected  to  a  new  somee 

^juuM^noe.    The  mocking  wind,  which  luid 

qqmred  to  me  more  than  once  to  syllable 

liDman  sounds,  came  at  length  upon  my  ear 

diftinotly  chained  with  tones  which  could  ncf; 

<he  jnistak6n.'     It    was   the    hard^suppressad 

flratiUiing  of  a  man.    I  listened,  and  it  ceased 

wit|i  a  alight  gasp  like  that  of  one  labouomg 

'fimder  suffocation.    I  listened  still,  and  it  came 

mnem^  stronger  and  jnoie  £a%  i^n  jny 

JJUnfaa  ilSse  the  ihiKft:  «uspbations  of  juqi  s] 

fileotic.    ^Kheace  :it  ptoatedad  I  leum  mats 
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but  that  it  was  near  me  I  was  certain.  A  sus- 
picion of  robbery — possibly  assassinations- 
flashed  upon  me;  but  was  instantly  discarded 
as  foreign  to  the  diaracter  of  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  travelling. 

The  moonlight  now  fell  foil  upon  the  cur- 
tained bed  opposite  to  me,  and  I  saw  the  tat- 
tered drapery  move,  as  if  the  frame  upon  which 
it  was  suspended  were  agitated.  I  watched,  I 
confess,  with  some  peculiar  feelings  of  interest. 
I  was  not  alarmed,  but  an  unaccoimtable  anxiety 
crept  over  me.  At  length  the  curtain  parted, 
and  a  naked  human  1^  was  protruded  through 
its  folds ;  the  foot  came  with  a  numb,  dead-like 
sound  to  the  floor ;  resting  there,  it  seemed  to 
me  at  least  half  a  minute  before  the  body  to 
which  it  belonged  was  disclosed  to  my  view. 

Slowly,  then,  a  pallid  and  unearthly-looking 
figure  emerged  from  the  couch,  and  stood  with 
its  dark  [lineaments  dearly  drawn  against  the 
dingy  curtain  beside  it.     It  appeared  to  be 
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Isalancing  itself  for  a  moment^  and  then  began 

tx)  move  along  firom  the  bed.    But  there  mm 

something  horribly  unnatural  in  its  motioiuu 

Its  feet  came  to  the  floor  with  a  dull  heavy 

sounds  as  if  there  were  no  vitality  in  them.   Its 

»rm8  hung,  apparently,  paralyzed  by  its  side, 

and  the  only  nerve  or  rigidity  in  its  frame 

speared  about  its  head  :  the  hair,  which  was 

thin  and  scattered,  stood  out  in  rigid  tufts  firom 

its  brow,  the  eyes  were  dilated  and  fixed  with 

expression  of  ghastly. horror,  and  the  petrified 

Ups  moved  not,  as  the  hideous  moaning  which 

came  firom  the  bottom  of  its  chest  escaped 

them* 

It  b^an  to  move  across  the  floor  in  the  di» 

lection  of  my  bed,  its  knees  at  every  step  being 

drawn  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  nearly  to  its  body^ 

and  its  feet  coming  to  the  ground  as  if  they 

\rere  moved  by  some  mechanical  impulse,  and 

Vere  wholly  wanting  in  the  elasticity  of  living 
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members.  It  approadied  my  bed^  and  minglod* 
horror  and  curiosity  kept  me  itilL  It  came* 
and  stood  beside  it,  and^  childlike,  I  still  chnig 
to  my  couch,  moving  only  to  die  fiurther  side* 
SIo\i'ly,  and  with  the  same  rninatoral  fbot-faDs^ 
it  pursued  me  diitber,  and  again  I  changed  my - 
position.  It  placed  itself  then  at  the  foot  of  usf- 
bedstead,  and  mored  by  its  piteous  groHH^ 
I  tried  to  look  calmly  at  it ; — ^I  endeaTOuved  to 
Eally  my  thoughts,  to  reason  with  myself  andU 
even  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the  object 
before  me.  One  idea  that  went  thion|^  m^ 
brain^  was  too  eztrairagant  not  to  xemember*  1 
thought,  among  other  things,  that  the  phanlBiA 
was  a  corpse  animatpd  for  die  moaunt  by 
some  galvanic  procesa-  in  order  to<  tenrif^  bem» 
Xhen,  aa  I  recollected  that  there  waa  naonc-  m 
the  Aillage  to  cairy  such  a  tnck  into  cflkGb--i 
supposing  even  the  eiperiment  piissibb — i  bb>^ 
jected  the  nqnMmtion.    How^toOjCanU 
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acwM  mouiB  be  produced  from  an  inflEninwiit 

Imng  ?    And  yet  it  seamed  as  if  erery  tfaiog 

^bout  it  w«!«  dead^  except  the  mere  capaidityi 

^  moving  its  feet,  and  uttering  those  unevtUfi 

expressions  of  suffering.  The  spectre^  ho¥Mmiv 

if  so  it  may  be  called^  gave  me  but  little  dp- 

]Kirtunity  for  reflection.   Its  ghasdy  limbs  wok 

msed  anew  witii  tiie  same  automaton  movtM 

ment;   and^  placing  one  of  its  feet  upon  the 

Bottom  of  my  bed^  while  its-  glassy  eyes  weie 

fixed'.  steadfeslSy  upon  me^  it  began  stalhiiig 

towards  mypillow: 

I  oonfesf^  that  I  was  now  in  an  agony  ot 
terrors 

I  Ilsaped  from  the  conch  and  fled  tine  apariK 
ment.  The.lieen^sightedness  of  fear  enabled 
me  to  discover  an  open  closet  upon  the  etiie* 
sidfe  of  the  haB..  Springing  through  the 
flireshoUP^  1  closed  tiie  door  qidcUy  aflsff 
M;     R  kad^  neither  Lsak  nov  bob;,  bole  ^m 
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doset  was  so  narrow^  that  by  pladng  my  feet 
upon  the  opposite  wall,  I  could  brace  my  back 
against  the  door  so  as  to  hold  it  against  any 
human  assailant  who  had  only  his  anna  for  a 
lever* 

The  sweat  of  mortal  fear  started  thick  upon 
my  forehead  as  I  heard  the  supernatural  tread 
of  that  strange  visitant  approaching  the  spot. 
It  seemed  an  age  before  his  measured  steps 
brought  him  to  the  door.  He  struck;— -the 
blow  was  sullen  and  hollow^  as  if  dealt  by  the 
hand  of  a  corpse — it  was  like  the  dull  sound  of 
his  own  feet  upon  the  floor.  He  struck  the 
door  again^  and  the  blow  was  more  feeble,  and 
the  sound  duller  than  before.  Surely^  I  though^ 
the  band  of  no  living  man  could  produce  such 
a  sound. 

I  know  not  whether  it  struck  again^  for  now 
its  thick  breathing  became  so  loud^  that  even 
the  meanings  which  were  mingled  with  evjeij 
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tuspiraticm  became  inaadible.     At  last  thcrf 

mbsided  entirely^  becoming  at  first  gradually 

weaker,  and  then  audible  only  in  harsh,  sudden 

scibs,  whose  duration  I  could  not  estimate,  firom 

their  mingling  with  the  blast  which  still  swept 


The  long,  long  night  had  at  last  an  end,  and 

Che  cheering  sounds  of  the  awakening  £arm-yaid 

'kdkd  me  that  die  sun  was  up,  and  that  I  mig^ 

^^rentove  from  my  blind  retreat.    But  if  it  were 

%tall  with  a  slight  feeling  of  trepidation  that  I 

opened  the  door  of  the  doset,  what  was  my 

liorror  when  a  human  body  fell  inward  upon 

xne,  eren  as  I  undosed  it.     The  weakness^ 

howerer,  left  me  the  moment  I  had  sprung 

from  that  hideous  embrace.     I  stood  for  on 

instant  in  the  fresh  air  and  reviving  light  of  die 

hall,  and  then  proceeded  to  move  the  body  to 

a  place  where  I  could  examine  its  fieatuies  move 

ftRvoorably.  Greathesven!  what  was  my  honor 

VOL.  I.  u 
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upon  discovering  that  they  were  those  of  the 
interesting  stranger  whom  I  had  met  on  the 
road  the  evening  before. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  The 
household  of  the  inn  were  rapidly  collected, 
and  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  identified 
the  body  as  that  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  country.  But  even  after  the  coroner's  in- 
quest was  summoned^  no  light  was  thrown 
upon  his  fate,  until  my  drunken  landlord  was 
brought  before  the  jury.  His  own  testimony 
would  have  gone  for  little ;  but  he  produced  a 
document  which  in  a  few  words  told  the  whole 
story.    It  was  a  note  left  with  him  the  evening 

before  by  Mr. ,  to  be  handed  to  me  as 

soon  as  I  should  arrive  at  the  inn.  In  it  die 
stranger  briefly  thanked  me  for  the  slight  cour- 
tesy rendered  him  at  the  blacksmith^s,  and 
mentioning  that,  notwithstanding  all  precaa^ 
tion^  his  hone  had  fidlen  dead  lame,  and  te 
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should  be  obliged  to  pass  the  night  at  Wolfs* 
ifald^  he  would  still  further  trespass  on  my 
Idndness,  by  begging  to  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment with  me.  It  stated  that^  owing  to  some 
oiganic  affection  of  his  system^  he  had  long 
been  subject  to  a  species  of  somnambulism,  re- 

« 

sembling  the  most  grievous  fits  of  nightmare, 
daring  which,  however,  he  still  preserved  suf- 
ficient powers  of  volition  to  move  to  the  bed 
of  his  servant,  who,  being  used  to  his  attacks, 
would  of  course  take  the  necessary  means  to 
alleviate  them.  The  note  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  writer  had  less  diffidence  in  preferring 
his  request  to  be  my  room-mate,  inasmuch  as, 
owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  house,  I  was 
sure  of  not  having  a  chamber  to  myself  in  any 
event. 

The  reason  why  the  ill-fated  gentleman  had 
been  so  urgent  to  press  homeward  was  now 
hvk  too  apparent ;  and  my  indignation  at  the 
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drunken  innkeeper,  in  n^ectiiig  to  hand  me 
his  note^  knew  no  bounds.  Alas !  in  the  years 
that  have  since  gone  by,  there  has  been  more 
than  one  moment  when  the  reproaches  whidi  I 
then  lavished  upon  him  have  come  home  to 
myself;  for  the  piteously  appealing  look  of  the 
dying  man  long  haunted  me,  and  I  sometimes 
still  hear  liis  moan  in  the  autumnal  blast  that 
wails  around  my  casement* 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    DEAD    CLEARING. 

"  Unapprebeiuive  thiu,  at  night 

The  wild  deer  looking  rrom  the  brake 
To  vrtiere  there  ^eami  a  fitful  light 

Dotted  upon  the  rippling  lake. 
See*  not  the  litver  ipraj'-drop  dripping 
From  the  lithe  oar,  which,  tofllj  dipping 

ImpeU  the  wily  hunter's  boat ; 
Bat  on  hii  ruddj  torch'i  tbji. 

At  nearer,  elcarei  now  they  float. 
The  Eited  quarry  stands  to  gaze ; 

And,  dreaming  not  of  cruel  sport, 
Withdraw!  not  thence  his  gentle  eyes, 

Until  the  rifle'i  sharp  report 
The  simple  creature  bean,  and  die*." 

Tie  Indian  Jmbuteade. 

ScHRoo?!  Lakb  is  the  lai^est,  and  perha^ 

TOL.  II.  B 
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the  finest^  body  of  water  among  the  myrL 
lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Hudson. 
"  The  Schroon,*'  as  it  is  called  by  the  country 
people^  has^  indeed,  been  likened  by  trayellen 
to  the  celebrated  lake  of  Como,  which  it  is  said 
to  resemble  in  the  configuration  of  its  shores. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  broad,  deep,  and 
girt  with  mountains,  which,  though  not  so  lofty 
as  many  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  are  still  picturesque  in  form,  while 
they  enclose  a  thousand  pastoral  Tallies  and 
sequestered  dells  among  their  richly-wooded 
defiles. 

In  one  of  the  loveliest  of  these  glens,  near  a 
fine  spring,  well  known  to  the  deer-stalker, 
there  flourished  a  few  years  since,  a  weeping 
willow,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  stiU 
gracing  the  spot.  The  existence  of  such  an 
<exotic  in  the  midst  of  our  primitive  forest  would 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  most  casual 
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of  nature^  even  if  other  objects  adjacent  did  not 
arrest  his  attention,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
deep  woods  around,  to  the  sunny  glade  where 
it  grew.  On  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  opposite 
to  the  willow,  the  remains  of  an  old  fireplace 
were  to  be  seen;  and  blackened  timbers,  with 
indications  of  rough  masonry,  could  be  dis- 
oorered  by  turning  aside  the  wild  raspberry- 
bushes  that  had  overgrown  the  fjEirther  side  of 
the  knolL  These  ruins  betokened  something 
more  dian  the  remains  of  a  hunting-camp ;  and 
the  forester  who  should  traverse  an  extensive 
thicket  of  young  beeches  and  wild  cherry-trees, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  spot,  would 
be  at  no  loss  to  determine  that  he  had  lighted 
upon  the  deserted  home  of  some  settler  of  per- 
haps forty  years  back ; — a  scene  where  the  toil, 
the  privation,  and  the  dangers  of  a  pioneer's 
Ufa  had  been  once  endured,  but  where  the  hand 
af  inopiovement  had  wrought  in  vain,  for  the 

b2 
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forest  had  already  closed  over  the  little  domain 
that  had  been  briefly  rescued  from  its  embrace; 
and  the  place  was  now  what  in  the  language  of 
the  country  is  called  a  ^^  dead  clearing.'^ 

The  story  of  this  ruined  homestead  is  a  very 
common  one  in  the  private  family  annals  of  the 
state  of  New  York^  which  has  always  been  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  of  frontier  warfare^  and 
which^  for  twenty  years^  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century^  and  throughout  the  whole ' 
of  that  which  followed  it^  was  the  battle-field  of 
the  most  formidable  Indian  confederacy  that 
ever  arrayed  itself  against  the  Christian  powers 
on  the  shores  of  this  continent.  The  broken 
remains  of  that  confederacy  still  possess  large 
tracts  of  valuable  land  in  the  centre  of  our  most 
populous  districts ;  while  their  brethren  of  the 
same  colour^  but  of  a  feebler  lineage,  have  been 
driven  westward  a  thousand  miles  from  our 
borders.    And  when  this  remnant  of  the  lib- 
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quois  shall  have  dwindled  from  among  ua,  their 
names  will  stall  live  in  the  majestic  lakes  and 
noble  rivers  that  embalm  the  memory  of  their 
language.  They  will  live^  too^  unhappUy,  in 
many  a  dark  legend  of  ruthless  violence,  like 
that  which  I  have  to  relate. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  when  Sullivan's  amiy 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  military  power  of 
the  Six  Nations,  that  a  settler,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  New  Hampshire  grants  to  this  part 
of  Tryon  County  (as  the  northern  and  western 
legion  of  New  York  was  at  that  time  called), 
^was  sitting  with  his  wife,  who  held  an  infant  to 
lier  bosom,  enjoying  his  evening  pipe  beside 
liis  hearth.    The  blaze  of  the  large  maple-wood 
fire  spread  warmly  upon  the  unpainted  beams 
above^  and  lighted  up  the  timbers  of  the  shanty 
with  a  mellow  glow  that  gave  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  comfort  to  the   rudely-fiimished 
apartment.    From  the  gray  hairs  and  weather- 
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beaten  features  of  the  settler^  he  appeared  to  be 
a  man  considerably  on  the  wrong  side  of  finrty^ 
while  the  young  bright-haired  mother  by  his 
side  had  not  yet  passed  the  sunny  season  of 
early  youth.  The  disparity  of  their  years^  how- 
evcr^  had  evidently  not  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  strongest  affection  between  them.  There 
was  a  soft  and  happy  look  of  content  about  the 
^I,  as  she  surveyed  the  brown  woodsman, 
now  watching  the  smoke-wreaths  from  his  pipe 
as  they  curled  over  his  head,  now  taking  his 
axe  upon  his  lap,  and  feeling  its  edge  with  a 
sort  of  caressing  gesture,  as  if  the  mnwitwi^ 
thing  could  be  conscious  of  the  silent  compli* 
ment  he  paid  to  its  temper,  when  thinlring  over 
the  enlargement  of  the  clearing  he  had  wrought 
by  its  aid  during  the  day.  Nor  did  the  eye  of 
the  young  mother  kindle  less  tSBbctiosnatdj 
when  the  brawny  pioneer,  carefdUy  deponfiiig 
the  simple  instmment^  which  is  tiie  pdde  of  «i 
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-Aioeiicaii  woodsman^    behind    the    chimney 

faamed  to  take  the  hand  of  the  infant^  which 

Abe  pressed  to  her  bosom^  and  shared  at  the 

same  time  with  her  the  caresses  which  he  be* 

stowed  on  the  child. 

^  That  boy's  a  raal  credit  to  yon.  Bet  But 
1  Uiink,  if  he  cries  to-night,  as  he  has  for  the 
last  week,  I  must  make  a  papoose-cradle  for 
him  to-morrow,  and  swing  him  somewhere  oat- 
aide  of  the  shanty,  where  his  squalling  can't 
keep  us  awake.  Your  face  is  growing  as  white 
as  a  silver  birch,  from  loss  of  sleep  o'nights.'^ 

**  Why,  John,  how  you  talk !  I'm  sure  Yorpy 
never  cries ; — never,  I  mean,  worth  talking  of.^ 
As  the  mother  spoke,  she  pressed  the  un- 
happy little  youngster  somewhat  too  closely  to 
her  bosom,  and  he  awoke  with  one  of  those 
discordant  outbreaks  of  infant  passion  witli 
which  the  hopeful  scions  of  humanity  some- 
times test  the  comforts  of  married  life. 
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**  Baby — why,  baby — there  — there  now ! 
what  will  it  have  ? — does  it  want  to  see  brother 
Ben  ?  Hush — ^hush — ^he's  coming  with  some- 
thing for  baby !  Hush^  now,  darling ! — ^Will  it 
have  this?" 

"  Why,  Bet,  my  dear,'*  said  the  father,  ^^  don't 
give  the  brat  Ben's  powder-horn  to  play  with ; 
for  thof  he  does  like  you  as  much  as  he  did  my 
first  missus,  his  own  mother  and  flesh  and 
blood,  the  lad  doesn^t  love  to  have  his  hunting- 
tools  discomboborated.  Ood^s  weather !  where 
can  the  tormented  chap  be  staying  ? — he  ought 
to  be  home  by  this  time/'  With  these  words 
lie  walked  to  the  door,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
commenting  upon  the  mildness  of  the  night, 
and  wondering  why  Ben  did  not  return.  But 
the  mother  was  too  much  engaged  in  soothing 
the  infant,  by  rocking  him  to  and  firo  in  her 
arms,  to  reply. 

^^  Now  don't,  don't,  gal,''  continued  the  kind- 
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liearted  woodsman^  turning  from  the  door^ 
Mhich  he  left  open;  ^^ you'll  tire  yourself  to 
de^tb*  Let  me  take  him — ^ihere^  now — there/' 
said  .hej  as  she  relinquished  the  child  to  his 
arms ;  and,  addressing  the  last  words  to  the 
poor^  perverse  little  thing,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  it,  yainly  trying  to  lull  its 
gust  of  passion  or  peevishness. 

^^  Hush !  you  little  varmint,  you  P'  said  the 
lather  at  last,  growing  impatient ;  ^'  hush !  or  Fll 
Call  in  the  Indians  to  carry  you  off — I  will." 

The  settler  was  just  turning  in  his  walk,  near 

the  open  threshold,  as  he  uttered  the  ill-omened 

^ords,  when  a  swarthy  hand  reaching  over  his 

^boulder,  clutched  the  child  from  his  arms,  and 
l^rained  it  against  the  doorpost,  in  the  same 

tnoment  that  the  tomahawk  of  another  savage 
atruck  him  to  tlie  floor.  A  dozen  painted  de- 
mons sprang  over  his  prostrate  body  into  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  simple  scene  of  do- 
mestic joy,  but  a  moment  before  so  sheltered 
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and  homelike,  was  changed  on  the  instant. 
The  mummied  nursling  was  flung  upon  the 
embers  near  the  feet  of  its  firantic  mother,  who 
slipped  and  fell  in  the  blood  of  her  husband, 
as  she  plucked  her  child  from  the  coab,  and 
sprang  towards  the  door.  It  was  a  blow  of 
mercy^  though  not  meant  as  such,  which  di»> 
missed  her  spirit,  as  she  struggled  to  rise  wiA 
her  lifeless  burden.  The  embers  of  the  fire 
soon  strewed  the  apartment,  while  the  savages 
danced  among  them  with  the  mad  ^ee  of  the 
devil's  own  children,  until  the  smoke  and  blase, 
ascending  to  the  roof-tree,  drove  them  firom  the 
scene  of  their  infernal  orgies. 

The  next  day's  sun  shone  upon  that  moul- 
dering ruin  as  brightly  as  if  unconscious  of  the 
horrors  which  his  light  revealed.  So  complete 
had  been  the  devastation  of  the  flames,  tliat 
littie  but  ashes  now  remained;  and  the  blue 
smoke  curled  up  among  the  embowering  traes 
as  gently  as  if  it  rose  only  from  a  cottageA 
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iM>spitable  fire.     The  oriole,  perdied  upon  a 
oedar-top^  whistled  as  nsual  to  his  mate^  swing- 
ing in  his  nest  upon  the  pendent  branches  of  a 
"Willow  idiich  had  been  planted  by  the  ill-fiBted 
settler  near  a  spring  not  far  from  his  door; 
lule  the  cat-bird  from  the  brier-thicket  replied 
mocking  notes  blither  and  clearer  than  those 
lie  aimed  to  imitate*    The  swallow  only,  driven 
'Sma  her  nest  in  ihe  eaves,  and  whirling  in 
disordered  flight  around  the  place,  seemed  in 
•harp  cries  to  sympathize  with  the  desolaticm 
which  had  come  over  it. 

There  was  one  human  mourner,  however, 
amid  the  scene.  A  youth  of  sixteen  sat  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon  a  fallen  tree 
hard  by*  So  still  and  motionless  he  seemed, 
that  his  form  might  almost  be  thought  to 
have  been  carved  out  of  the  gray  wood,  irith 
which  his  faded  garments  assimilated  in  colonn 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to   sunnise   what 
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passed  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  forester^,  2A 
at  last,  after  rising  with  an  effort,  he  advanced 
to  the  funeral  pyre  of  his  honsehold^^and/tuming 
over  the  dry  embers,  disengaged  a  half-burned 
cloven  skull  from  among  them.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  grass,  and  bit  the  ground  with 
a  fierce  agony  that  showed  some  self-reproach 
must  be  mingled  with  his  sorrow. 

*'  My  father  !  my  father !"  he  cried,  writhing 
in  anguish;  "why — why  did  I  not  come  home 
at  once,  when  I  heard  that  the  Black  Wolf  had 
gone  north  with  his  band !''  A  burst  of  tears 
seemed  to  relieve  him  for  a  moment;  and  then, 
with  greater  bitterness  than  ever,  he  resumed, 
"  Fool — thrice  accursed  fool  that  I  was!-^I 
might  have  known  that  he  would  strike  for 
these  mountains,  instead  of  taking  the  Sacon- 
daga  route,  where  the  palatine  ysegars  were 
out  and  on  the  watch  for  him.  To  die  so  like 
a  brute  in  the  hands  of  a  butcdier— withcwl  triut 
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Tord  of  warning — ^to  be  burned  like  a  wood- 
chack  in  his  hole — stricken  to  death  without  a 
chance  of  dealing  one  blow  for  his  defence  ! 
My  father!  my  poor  father!  Oh^  God!  I 
cannot  bear  it  T 

But  the  youth  knew  not  the  self-renovating 

spirit  of  life's   springtime,  when  he  thought 

that  his  first  sorrow^  bitter  as  it  was,  would 

l>]ast  his  manhood  for  ever.    A  first  grief  never 

l^lights  the  heart  of  man.    The  sapUng  hickory 

tl:iay  be  bowed — may  be  shattered  by  the  storm, 

liat  it  has  an  elasticity  and  toughness  of  fibre 

tiliat  keep  it  from  perishing.     It  is  only  long 

exposure  to  a  succession  of  harsh  and  biting 

^ivinds  that  steals  away  its  vigour,  drinks  up  its 

map  of  life,  and  sends  a  chill  at  last  to  the  roots 

^hich  nourished  its  vitality. 

That  day  of  cruel  woe,  like  aU  others,  had  an 
end  for  the  young  forester;  and^  when  the 
waning  moon  rose   upon   the  scene   of  hia 
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ruined  home,  her  vellow  lidit  disclosed  the  bov 
kneeling  upon  the  sod  wherewith  he  had  co- 
vered up  the  bones  of  his  only  earthly  lelativei. 
She,  too,  was  sole  witness  to  the  tow  of  undy^ 
ing  vengeance  which  he  swore  upon  the  spot 
against  the  whole  race  of  red  men- 
There  are  but  too  many  traditiona  surviving 
in  this  region  to  prove  the  fiilfilment  of  this 
fearful  vow.  But  I  leave  the  dire  fieats  of 
'^  Bloody  Ben/^  by  which  name  only  is  the 
avenger  now  remembered^  to  some  annalfait 
who  finds  greater  pleasure  than  I  do  in  sodi 
horrible  detuls.  My  business^  here,  is  only  to 
describe  the  first  deed  by  which  he  requited 
the  murderous  act  of  the  Indians. 

Tlie  seasons  had  twice  gone  their  round  since 
destruction  had  come  over  the  house  of  the 
settler,  and  his  son  had  never  yet  revisitad  the 
spot^  which,  with  the  exuberant  growth  of  an 
American  soil,  had  partly  rdapeed  into  ita 
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cmalive  wildness^  from  the  tangled  yines  and 

ddckets   which  had  oyergrown   the  clearing. 

Ehe  strong  arm  of  the  government  had  for  a 

Willie  driven  the  Indians  beyond  the  reach  of 

private  vengeance;   but  now  they  were  again 

'vetnming  to  their   favourite    hunting-ground 

^Borth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  around  the  sources 

^  tiie  Hudson.    Some  even  had  ventured  into 

Albany  to  dispose  of  their  packs  and  skins, 

^md  carry  back  a  supply  of  powder  and  other 

necessaries  of  the  hunter  of  die  wilderness.    It 

was  two  of  these  that  the  orphan  youth  dogged 

from  the  settlements,  on  their  way  through  the 

northern  forests,  to  the  spot  where  his  oath  of 

vengeance   had  been    recorded.    The    sequel 

my  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  an  old  hunter 

under  whose  guidance  I  made  my  first  and  only 

visit  to  the  Dead  Clearing. 

^  It  was  about  two  o^clock  of  a  bot  August 
afternoon,  that  Ben,  after  thus  following  up  their 
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trail  for  three  days,  came  upon  the  two  Injuns 
jist  where  the  moose^runway  makes  an  opening 
in  the  forest,  and  lets  the  light  down  upon  yon 
willow  that  still  flourishes  beside  the  old  heio- 
lock.  The  Injuns  were  sitting  beneath  the 
willow,  thinking  themselves  sheltered  by  the 
rocky  bank  opposite,  and  a  mass  of  underwood 
which  had  shot  up  round  the  top  of  an  oak, 
which  had  been  twisted  off  in  a  tornado  in 
some  former  day,  and  then  lay  imbedded  in 
weeds  beneath  the  knoU.  But,  a  few  yards 
from  this  bank,  in  that  thicket  round  the  roots 
of  yon  mossy  old  beech,  Ben  found  a  shelter, 
from  which,  at  any  moment,  he  could  creep  np 
and  cover  cither  with  his  fire  from  behind  the 
knolL  But,  as  he  had  only  a  one*barrd  piece, 
it  required  full  as  cool  a  hand  as  his  to  wait 
and  take  both  the  creeturs  at  one  shot.  Bloody 
Ben,  though,  was  jist  the  chap  to  do  it.  lAe 
enough  he  waited  there  or  manoeuvred  nmnd 
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Sor  an  hour  to  get  his  chance^  vhich  did  come 
mt  last,  bowisnuDdever.  The  Injuns^  who^  ia 
'tlieir  own  waj^  are  mighty  talkers,  you  must 
nw, — that  is,  when  they  have  really  somet 
'^bing  to  talk  about, — got  into  some  argerment^ 
'^Therein  figures,  about  which  they  know  mighty 

littiey  were    concerned.      One   took   out   hi^L 

^ealping-knife  to  make  marks  upon  the  earth 

%o  hdp  him :   while  the  other  trying  to  make 

^matters  clearer  with  the  aid  of  his  fingers,  their 

lieads  came  near  each  other  jist  as  you  may 

IfVfe  seen  those  of  white  people  when  they  get 

p^rroidung  right  in  earnest.    So  they  argufied 

^nd  tbey  counted,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  aa 

Hjh^j    became  more  eager,    tdll    their    skuUsi 

almost  touching,  came  within  the  exact  range  o(. 

Ji^B  rifle :.  and  then  Ben,  he  ups  and  sendy; 

t}ie.ball  so  dean  through  both,  that  it  burie^^ 

itsffilf  in  a  sapling  behind  them.    And  that,  I 

l^linky  was  pretty  well  for  the  first  shot  of  fi  h/i. 


iy 
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of  eighteen;    and  Bloody  Ben  himself  never 
confessed  to  making  a  better  one  afterwards.^ 

The  touristy  who  should  now  seek  the  scene 
of  this  adventure,  would^  peihaps,  look  in  Tain 
for  the  graceful  exotic  that  once  nuorked  llie 
spot  The  weeping  willow^  which  was  only  a 
thrifty  sapling  when  the  Indians  met  dieir 
death  beneath  its  (atal  shade,  was  changed  into 
an  old  decayed  trunk,  with  but  one  living 
branch  when  I  beheld  it;  and  a  ponderooa  vine 
was  rapidly  strangling  the  life  from  this  decre* 
pit  limb.  The  hardy  growth  of  the  natrre 
forest  had  nearly  obliterated  the  improvements 
of  the  pioneer.  The  wild  animals,  in  drinking 
from  the  spring  hard  by,  had  dislodged  the  flat 
stones  from  its  brink ;  tall  weeds  waved  amid 
the  spreading  pool;  and  the  fox  had  made  Ui 
den  in  the  rocky  knoll  upon  whose  aide  oaee 
stood  the  settler's  cabin  of  Thb  Dead  Clbas- 

ING. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HUNTING-GROUNDS  OF  THE  MOHAWKS. 

I  BAYS  Tirandered  about  ^'considerably^'  in 
WBj  time — lome  five  or  six  thousand  miles  per- 
liap»— <nrer  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union  on 
^pAlier  nde  of  the  mountains^  and  all  for  tha 
take  of  seeing  Nature  in  what  poets  call  ''her 
irild  retreats  :*'  of  beholding  her  in  those  uii« 
molested  fastnessess  where,  like  a  decorous 
iemale  as  she  is,  she  may  freak  it  about  in 
dishabille  without  being  subjected  to  that 
abashing  scrutiny  which  always  awaits  her  when 

c2 
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architects  and  laiidscapc-gardeners  assist  at  her 
toilet  in  those  places  where  wealth  compels  her 
sometimes  to  hold  her  court.    like  all  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  she  is  capridoiis  enough  in  her 
choice  of  what  she  Ukes,  and  leads  her  admirers 
many  an  idle  dance  with  but  slight  reward; 
while  her  choicest  favours  often  await    him 
who  stumbles  upon  her  at  her  retiring  mo- 
ments, in  spots  where  he  would  least  expect 
such  good  fortune.    Certes^  I  have  never  found 
her  more  propitious  than  within  a  day's  jour- 
ney of  Saratoga,  among  lakes,  mountains,  and 
forests ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  vidnity  of 
one  of  the  gayest  haunts  of  dissipation^  my 
only  rivals  for  her  flavours  were  a  sportsman  or 
two  who  had  stumbled  upon  these  retreats  as 
I  did. 

It  was  many  years  since  when  in  early  youth 
I  went  upon  my  first  hunting  excursion  in  that 
imsettled  region,  about  the  sources  of  the  Sir 
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oondaga  river^  generally  known  as  ^^  Totten  and 
dossfield's  Purchase,''  never  in  very  great  re- 
pate  at  land*office8,  and  selling  at  that  time  for 
sixpence  an  acre.  The  deer  were  then  so  abun- 
^BJit  that  they  were  often  destroyed  by  the  few 
setders  for  their  skins  alone ;  and  wolves^  and 
Ixmrs,  and  panthers,  prowled  the  thick  forest 
TUnmolested,  save  by  a  few  Indians  who  once 
^r  twice  throughout  the  year  would  straggle  in 
^firbm  the  Iroquois  reservation  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.     This   district  was  in  old  times  a 
&Yoarite  hunting-ground  of  the  Mohawks,  and 
the  salmon-trout  that  aboimd  in  the  head  waters 
of  the  Hudson  would  still  sometimes,  tempt 
them  at  the  spearing  season  in   July;  the 
moose,  which  is  still  occasionally  shot  in  this 
district,  used  generally  to  lure  them  thither  in 

the  winter  season. 

There  was  one  old  Mohawk,  yclept  Captain 
QiU,  who  alone  kept  there  all  the  year  rounds 
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and  was  a  sort  of  fylyan  sultan  of  the  wliole 

region  about.    His  danghtor,  MoUy  Gill,  wlio 

led  a  kind  of  oyster  life  (though  no  one  would 

have  mistakai  her  for  a  peri)  in  thdr  wigwam 

on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pleasant  used  to  make 

his  moccasins^   gum  the   seams^  sew  xxp  the 

rips  of  his  birchen  canoe,  and  dress  his  venison 

for  him^  while  the  captain  roved  fiur  and  near  in 

search  of  whatever  might  cheer  the  home  e&» 

livened  by  these  two  only  inmates — a  tender 

fawn  cutlet,  a  trinket  sent  by  some  goodnatmed 

settler  to  Molly^  or  a  stoup  of  vile  wUdoey 

secreted  in  the  captain's  hunting-pouch  fior  Us 

especial  refreshment  and  delight. 

Gill^  notwithstanding  this  imhallowed  league 

with  bad  spirits,  was  a  capital  guide  upon  apor^ 

ing  excursions  whenever  the  laiger  kindi  of 

game  were  the  object;  and  a  oollq;e  chum 
whom  we  called  ^^The  Barrister/'  firom  his 

having  just  entered  on  the  study  of  the  Infy 
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"^ook  as  mucb  pleasure  as  myself  in  wandering 

^bout  among  die  momitains,  or  cruising,  firom 

Ijkke  to  lake^  and  camping  out  on  their  banks 

'^rith  the  old  Mohawk  for  our  decus  et  tutamen* 

A  hunting-party  of  Iroquois  Indians  from 

St.  Regis  was  at  that  time  in  the  country  f 

and  uniting  with  these  we  turned  out  a  pretty 

stout  band  upon  our  greater  excursions;  our 

company  being  often  strengthened  by  a  queer 

original,  hight  Major  Jake  Peabody^  and  several 

other  white  himters  that  may  still  be  living 

somewhere  along  that  border. 

As  I  took  no  notes  of  our  different  ^'  tramps^^^ 
it  is  impossible  now  to  trace  their  various  routes 
through  rocky  glens  and  over  sagging  morasses^ 
amid  the  labyrinth  of  lakes  that  are  linked  to- 
gether by  innumerable  streams  and  waterfalls 
among  these  mountains;  and  I  may  be  suf- 
ficiently inaccurate  while  trying  to  recall  some 
of  the  tales  and  anecdotes  with  which  our  party 
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used  to  while  away  the  evenings  betv^'eeD  the 
hours  of  making  our  camp-fire  and  the  moment 
of  retiring  to  repose :  but  neither  shall  prevent 
me  from  attempting  to  sketch  some  of  these 
scenes  from  recollection,  and  relating  the  le- 
gends connected  with  them  as  I  now  remember 
th  m. 

Embarking  one  morning  on  a  small  lake 
called  Konjimuc  by  the  Indians^  we  entered  its 
outlet^  and  floated  many  hours  down  a  stream 
scarcely  a  pistol-shot  in  breadth,  where,  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  the  steering«paddle 
alone  was  necessary  to  keep  our  canoes  on  their 
course.  The  brook  wound  generally  through  a 
wooded  morass,  where  the  dense  overhanging 
foliage  excluded  even  a  glimpse  of  the  ndgh- 
bouring  mountains ;  at  times,  however,  it  would 
sweep  near  enough  to  their  bank  to  wash  a  waU 
of  granite,  from  which  the  hanging  bindi  and 
hemlock  would  fling  their  branches  £Bur  over  Ae 
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Simpid  tide ;  and  then  again  it  would  expand 
'Snto  a  bioad,  deep  podl^  circled  with  water- 
Xlies,  and  animated  by  large  flocks  of  wild-fowl, 
Ifaat  would  rise  screaming  from  the  black  tarn 
«B  we  glided  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  forest 
tad  skimmed  oyer  its  smooth  surface.  In« 
jiumerable  streams,  the  inlets  and  outlets  of 
either  lakes,  mingled  their  waters  in  these  fre- 
quently-occurnng  ponds,  and  about  sunset  we 
Jtrack  one  so  broad  that  we  determined  to 
diange  our  course,  and,  heading  our  shallops 
now  against  the  current,  we  soon  found  our- 
sdiTes  upon,  the  outlet  of  a  considerable  lake. 
The  water  gradually  became  deeper  and  more 
dnggidi,  and  then  a  pull  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  with  a  sudden  turn  in  the  forest,  shot  us 
«nt  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  I  ever  beheld. 

It  w»  about  four  mUe.  in  length,  with  per- 
haps  half  that  breadth ;  the  shores  cunred  with 
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the  most  pictareaqne  in^galarily,  and  swelkd 
higfa^  but  gradually,  firom  the  water;  while  Aflir 
graceful  slopes  were  held  in  strong  contrast  by 
a  single  islet  which  shot  up  in  one  bold  dSM 
from  the  centre,  and  nodded  with  a  crown  of 
pinesj  around  which  an  ea^  was  at  that  mo» 
ment  wheeling.  There  were  then,  I  believe, 
but  two  farms  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Fleasan^ 
a  couple  of  small  ^^ clearings^  on  the  browa  of 
opposite  promontories,  each  ooyered  with  grains 
fields,  whose  brown  stubble  smiled  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun — the  only  cultivated  spots  in 
an  unbroken  wilderness.  Every  where  else  the 
imtamed  forest  threw  its  dusky  shadow  over  the 
lake,  while  beneath  the  pendant  branches,  wfaidi 
in  some  instances  swept  the  wave,  a  beaeh  as 
white  as  the  snowy  strand  of  the  ocean  ffij^ 
tened  around  the  dear  blue  water. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  heavy,  thou^  goige- 
ous  clouds,  which  at  each  moment  lost  some  ef 
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brigbtnesa  in  a  Tolnme  of  Tapoor  that 
■fled  along  tlie  motmtBins;  and  by  the  time 
ne  reaciifid  tiie  upper  end  of  the  hdoe^the  broad 
liopa  that  b^;an  to  descend  warned  ns  to  hnrrj 
course  and  gain  a  shelter  from  the  coming 
We  had  reached  the  inlet  of  the  lake, 
siliich  was  only  a  narrow,  crooked  strait,  a  few 
bnmdred  rods  in  lengthy  connecting  it  with  an- 
sheet  of  water  that  covered  about  the 
sur£EU3e  as  that  over  which  we  had  passed, 
promontory  between  affording,  as  I  after- 
mids  experienced,  a  commanding  view  of  bodi 
Ihe  nster  lakes.    Our  destination  was  the  far- 
thest aide  of  the  upper  lake,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  a  canoe  was  no  boy's  play  when  we  left 
the  sheltered  strait  and  launched  out  upon  the 
stormy  water.  The  shores  were  bold  and  rocky, 
and  as  the  wind  had  now  risen  to  a  tempest,  the 
waves  beat  furiously  upon  them.  The  rain  blew 
ia  Uinding  sheets  against  us,  and  it  was  almost 
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impossible^  while  urging  our  way  in  its  teeth, 
to  keep  our  canoes  from  falling  off  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea;  in  which  case  they  would 
inevitably  have  been  swamped.  Our  flotilla 
was  soon  separated  and  dispersed  in  the  dark- 
ness. A  pack  of  hounds  had  been  distributed 
among  the  different  boats,  and  some  of  the 
younger  dogs,  alarmed  by  the  shouting  and 
confusion,  would  raise  a  piteous  howl  at  parting 
company  with  the  rest.  We  called  long  to  each 
other  as  the  lightning  from  time  to  time  re- 
vealed a  boat  still  in  hail;  but  our  voices  were 
at  last  only  echoed  by  the  dismal  wuling  of  the 
loon,  whose  shriek  always  rises  above  the  storm^ 
and  may  be  heard  for  miles  amidst  its  wildest 
raging. 

The  night  was  far  spent  before  we  all  again 
united  at  our  place  of  destination ;  the  di£Eierent 
boats  straggling  in  one  by  one  so  slowly^  that 
those  who  first  arrived  passed  an  hour  in  greafc 
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^uudety  for  the  &te  of  the  last  that  made  H 
laibour. 

Sacondaga,  the  lake  we  were  on,  the  fountain* 
^ead  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  shaped,  as  an 
Indian  hmiter  phrased  it^  ^^  like  a  bear's  paw 
spread  out  with  an  island  between  the  ball  of 
each  toe;''^  and  the  different  bays  and  islets^ 
resembling  each  other  to  an  unpractised  ey^ 
might,  on  a  dark  night,  mislead  even  the  skilful 
voyagenr  in  making  any  j^ven  point  on  the 
shore;  more  than  one  of  our  canoes  must  have 
coasted  the  greater  part  of  it  before  they  were 
all  successively  drawn  up  on  the  beach  at  the 
place  we  had  fixed  on  for  our  rendezvous. 

^  God^s  weather !  but  this  is  quite  a  night/' 
quoth  Major  Jake,  peering  out  upon  the  storm, 
which  was  still  raging  an  hour  afterward* 
^  Yes !  I  may  say  that  the  Flying  Head  is 

«  It  18  called ''Round  Lake"  by  the  Iand-6ur?ejott» 
probably  quad  luctu,  &c. 
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abroad  tonight,^  repfied  the  old  Mbhawk,  m 
good  round  English^  as  he  lighted  his  pipe  and 
looked  contentedly  around  the  baik  ahantee, 
wherein  each  of  our  company,  faaring  cheend 
himself  with  a  hearty  supper  of  dried  Tenisooy 
was  lounging  about  the  fire  in  every  variety  of 
attitude.     The  remark  seemed  to  atfxact  the 
attention  of  no  one  but  myself;  but  wben  I 
asked  the  speaker  to  explain  its  meaning,  my 
mongrel  companions  eagerly  united  in  a  request 
that  "  the  captain  would  tell  them  all  about  Ae 
varmint  of  which  he  spoke,  be  it  pawter  (pan* 
ther)  or  devi].^'    GKll  did  not  long  hesitate  to 
comply ;  but  the  particulars,  not  to  mention  Ae 
phraseology  of  his  narrative,  in  the  years  lliat 
have  since  elapsed,  have  almost  escaped  me; 
and  I  may  £dl,  tiierefore,  in  preserving  die 
Indian  character  of  the  story  while  trying  to 
recall  it  here. 


CHAPTER  II. 


^D»REA-RAN-N£H-N£U^  OE  THE  FLYING  HEAD, 


[A  Legend  afSacondagu  L&ke»] 

'  It  hadi  tell-tale  tongues ; — ^this  casing  air 
Tliat  walls  us  in — and  their  wandering  breath 

Will  whisper  the  horror  eveiy  where. 
That  clings  to  that  ruthless  deed  of  death. 

« 

And  a  vengefiil  eye  from  the  gorj  tide 
Win  open»  to  blast  the  parricide." 

The  Yankee  Rhymer, 


Ths  country  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
great  Mohegan  (as  the  Hudson  is  sometimeB 
xalled)^  though  abounding  in  game  and  fiahi 
was  never^  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
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Indians  living,  nor  in  that  of  their  futhen^ 
fathers^  the  permanent  residence  of  any  one 
tribe*  From  the  black  momitain  tama,  when 
the  eastern  fork  takes  its  rise,  to  the  silm 
strand  of  Lake  Pleasant,  through  which  the 
western  branch  makes  its  way  after  rising  in 
Sacondaga  Lake^  the  wilderness  that  inter- 
venes, and  all  the  mountains  round  about  the 
fountain-heads  of  the  great  river^  have  from 
ime  immemorial  been  infested  by  a  class  of 
beings  with  whom  no  good  man  would  ever 
wish  to  come  in  contact. 

The  young  men  of  the  Mohawk  have  indeed 
often  traversed  it,  when,  in  years  gone  by^  th«j 
went  on  the  war-path  after  the  hostile  tribes  of 
the  north;  and  the  scattered  and  wandering 
remnants  of  their  people,  with  an  orcairionsl 
hunting-party  firom  the  dq;enerate  bands  tbil 
survive  at  St.  Re^  will  yet  occasionally  bi 
tempted  over  these  haunted  grounds  in 


«f  the  game  iSiat  still  finds  a  refuge  in  iiat 

-snountain  regkoi.    The  eril  shsqpes  that  weife 

zftnmierly  so  troublesome  to  the  red  hunter^ 

jHetaa  in  these  later  days  to  have  become  less 

listless  at  his  presence;  and,  whether  it  be 

Huit  the  day  of  their  power  has  gone  by,  dt 

48t  their  vrndictiYeness  has  relented  at  witf- 

Mftang  the  fate  which  seems  to  be  nniTersslly 

cnrertaking  the  people  whom  they  once  de^ 

lighted  to  persecute— certain  it  is  that  the  few 

Indians  who  now  find  their  way  to  this  part  of 

tbe  coimtry  are  never  molested  except  by  the 

irbite  settlers  who  are  slowly  extending  their 

dearings  among  the  wild  hills  of  the  north. 

The  *^  Flying  Hbad/^  which  is  supposed 
te  have  first  driven  the  original  possessors  ef 
iiiiese  hunting-grounds,  whosoever  they  wexty 
bam.  their  homes,  and  which,  as  long  as  tra* 
iSHoa  runneth  back,  in  the  old  day  before  the 
vbites  came  hith^,  guarded  them  from  the  oo* 
VOL.  II.  n 
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cupancy  of  every  neighbouring  tribe^  has  not 
been  seen  for  many  years  by  any  credible  wit- 
ness^ though  there  are  those  who  insist  that  it 
has  more  than  once  appeared  to  them  hoyerinj^ 
as  their  fathers  used  to  describe  it,  over  the 
lake  in  which  it  first  had  its  birth.  The  exist* 
ence  of  this  fearful  monster^  however^  has  never 
been  disputed.  Rude  representations  of  it  are 
still  occasionally  met  with  in  the  crude  designs 
of  those  degenerate  aborigines  who  earn  a  scant 
subsistence  by  making  birchen-baskets  and  oma« 
mented  pouches  for  such  travellers  as  are  curious 
in  their  manufacture  of  wampum  and  porcuinne 
quills ;  and  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Flying 
Head  survives,  while  even  the  name  of  the  tribe 
whose  crimes  first  called  it  into  existence  has 
passed  away  for  ever. 

It  was  a  season  of  great  severity  with  that 
forgotten  people  whose  council-fires  were  lighted 
on  the  mountain  promontory  that  divides  Sr 
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Kondaga  firom  the  sister  lake  into  which  it  dis- 
Bliarges  itself.* 

A  long  and  severe  winter^  with  but  little 

r,  had  killed  the  herbage  at  its  roots^  and 

moose  and  deer  had  trooped  off  to  the 

lore   luxuriant  pastures  along  the  Mohawk^ 

"^vhither  the  hunters  of  the   hills  dared  not 

Allow  them.    The  fishings  too^  failed ;  and  the 

fimine  became  so  deyouring  among  the  moun« 

tains^  that  whole  families^  who  had  no  hunters 

to  provide  for  them^  perished  outright.    The 

young  men  would  no  longer  throw  the  slender 

product  of  the  chase  into  the  common  stocky 

and  the  women  and  children  had  to  maintain 

life  as  well  as  they  could  upon  the  roots  and 

berries  the  woods  afforded  them. 

*  A  hamlet  is  now  growing  up  on  tbis  beautiful  moan* 
taisi«  slope,  and  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  likely  to  be 
soon  better  known  from  the  late  establishment  of  a  line 
of  post-coaches  between  Sacondaga  Lake  and  Saratoga 
Spnngs. 

03 
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The  sufferings  of  the  tribe  became  at  length 
so  galling^   that  the  young  and   enterprising 
began  to  talk  of  migrating  from  the  andent 
seat  of  their  people ;  and  as  it  was  impossible^ 
surrounded   as  they  were   by  hostile   tribes^ 
merely  to  shift  their  hunting-grounds  for  a 
season   and  return  to   them  at  some   more 
auspicious  period^  it  was  proposed  that  if  they 
could  effect  a  secret  march  to  the  great  lake  off 
to  the  west  of  them^  they  should  launch  their 
canoes  upon  Ontario^  and  all  move  away  to  a 
new  home  beyond  its  broad  waters.    The  wild 
rice^  of  which  some  had  been  brought  into 
their  country  by  a  runner  from  a  distant  nation^ 
wouldy  they  thought^  support  them  in  their 
perilous  voyage  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
watcr^  where  it  grows  in  such  profusion ;  and 
they  believed  that,  once  safely  beyond  the  hdu^ 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  find  a  new  home 
a1:)ounding  in  game  upon  those  flowery  plains 
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hicb^  as  they  had  heard^  lay  like  one  immense 

en  beyond  the  chain  of  inland  seas. 
The  old  men  of  the  tribe  were  indignant  at 
"tiie    bare    suggestion    of   leaving   the   bright 
streams  and  sheltered  Tallies^  amid  which  their 
spring-time    of   life    had  passed  so  happily* 
They  doubted  the  existence  of  the  garden-re- 
l^ons  of  which  their  children  spoke ;  and  they 
thought   that   if  there   were   indeed    such  a 
country^  it  was  madness  to  attempt  to  reach  it 
h  the  way  proposed.    They  said^  too,  that  the 
&mine  was  a  scourge  which  the  master  of  life 
inflicted  upon  his  people  for  their  crimes — ^that 
if  its  pains  were  endured  with  the  constancy 
and  firmness  that  became  warriors^  the  visita- 
tion would  soon  pass  away ;  but  that  those  who 
fled  firom  it  would  only  war  with  their  destiny 
and  that  chastisement  would  follow  them^  in 
some    shape,  wheresoever   they   might   flee. 
Knally,  they  added^  that  they  would  rather 
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perish  by  inches  on  their  [native  hills — ^they 
would  rather  die  that  moment,  than  leave 
them  for  ever^  to  revel  in  plenty  upon  stranger 
plains. 

*'  Be  it  so — they  have  spoken  !^*  exclaimed  a 
fierce  and  insolent  youth^  springing  to  his  feet 
and  casting  a  furious  glance  around  the  council 
as  the  aged  chief,  who  had  thus  addressed  it, 
resumed  his  seat,  '^  Be  the  dotard's  words 
their  own,  my  brothers — let  them  die  for  the 
crimes  they  have  even  now  acknowledged.  We 
know  of  none ;  our  unsullied  summers  have  no- 
thing to  blush  for.  It  is  they  that  have  drawn 
this  curse  upon  our  people — it  is  for  them  that 
our  vitals  are  consuming  with  anguish^  while  our 
strength  wastes  away  in  the  search  of  susten- 
ance we  cannot  find — or  which,  when  founds 
we  are  compelled  to  share  with  those  for  whose 
misdeeds  the  Great  Spirit  hath  placed  it  fiur 
from  us.     .They  have  spoken — let  them  die. 
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them  die^  if  we  are  to  remain^  to  appease 

'^he  angry  Spirit ;  and  the  food  that  now  keeps 

life  lingering  in  their   shriveUed   and  useless 

carcasses  may  then  nerve    the  limbs  of  our 

young  hunters,   or    keep    our  children  from 

perishing.    Let  them  die,  if  we  are  to  move 

hence,  for  their  presence  wUl  but  bring  a  curse 

upon  Our  path — their  worn-out  frames  will  give 

way  upon  the  march,  and  the  raven  that  hovers 

over  their  corses,  will  guide  our  enemies  to  the 

spot,   and  scent  them  like  wolves   upon   our 

trail.     Let  them  die,  my  brothers,  and  because 

they  are  still  our  tribesmen,  let  us  give  them 

the  death  of  warriors — and  that  before  we  leave 

tills  ground/' 

And  with  these  words  the  young  barbarian, 
pealing  forth  a  ferocious  whoop,  buried  his 
tomahawk  in  the  head  of  the  old  man  nearest' 
to  him.  The  infernal  yell  was  echoed  on  every 
gide — a  doacen  flint  hatchets  were  instantly  raised 
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by  as  many  remorseless  arms,  and  the  massacre 
was  wrought  before  one  of  those  thus  horribly 
sacrificed  could  interpose  a  plea  of  mercy.  Bat 
for  mercy  they  would  not  have  pleaded,  had  op- 
portunity been  afforded  them.  For  even  in  the 
moment  that  intervened  between  the  cruel  sen- 
tence  and  its  executioui  they  managed  to  show 
that  stern  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  £ite 
which  an  Indian  warrior  ever  exhibits  when 
death  is  near;  and  each  of  the  seven  old  men 
that  perished  thus  barbarously,  drew  his  wolf* 
skin  mantle  around  his  shoulders  and  nodded 
his  head  as  if  inviting  the  deathblow  that  fol^ 
lowed. 

The  parricidal  deed  was  done;  and  it  now 
became  a  question,  how  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
mains of  those  whose  lamp  of  life,  while  twink- 
ling in  the  socket,  had  been  thus  fiBarfiillj 
quenched  for  ever.  The  act,  though  said  to 
have  been  of  not  imfirequent  occurrence  among 
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c^ertain  Indian  tribes  at  similar  exigencies,  was 
one  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  most  of 
aborij^es ;  who,  firom  their  earliest  years, 
tacoght  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  aged. 
3n  the  present*  instance,  likewise,  it  had  been 
ao  outrageous  a  perversion  of  their  customary 
iriews  of  duty  among  this  simple  people,  that  it 
was  thought  but  proper  to  dispense  with  their 
wonted  mode  of  sepulture,  and  dispose  of  the 
victims  of  fBunine  and  fanaticism  in  some  pecu- 
liar manner.    They  wished   in   some  way  to 
sanctify  the  deed,  by  offering  up  the  bodies  of 
tiie  slaughtered  to  the  Master  of  Life,  and  that 
without  dishonouring  the  dead.    It  was  there- 
fore agreed  to  decapitate  the  bodies  and  bum 
diem;  and  as  the  nobler  part  could  not,  when 
thus  dissevered,  be  buried  with  the  usual  forms, 
it  was  determined  to  sink  the  heads  togeUier  in 
tiie  bottom  of  the  lake. 
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The  soul-less  tronks  were  accordingly  con- 
sumed  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  heads  were  then  deposited  singly^  in  separ 
rate  canoes^  which  were  pulled  off  in  a  kind  of 
procession  from  the  shore.  The  young  chief 
who  had  suggested  the  bloody  scene  of  the 
sacrifice^  rowed  in  advance^  in  order  to  desig- 
nate the  spot  where  they  were  to  disburden 
themselves  of  their  gory  freight.  Resting  then 
upon  his  oars^  he  recdved  each  head  in  succes- 
sion from  his  companions^  and  proceeded  to  tie 
them  together  by  their  scalp-locks,  in  order  to 
sink  the  whole,  with  a  huge  stone,  to  the  bot- 
tom. But  the  vengeance  of  the  Master  of  lofe 
overtook  the  wretch  before  his  horrid  office  was 
accomplished ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  receive  tlie 
last  head  into  his  canoe  than  it  b^an  to  sink— 
his  feet  became  entangled  in  the  hideous  chaia 
he  had  been  knotting  together,  and  before  his 
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liorror^stricken  companions  could  come  to  his 
Teacue^  he  was  dragged  shrieking  to  the  bottom. 
The  others  waited  not  to  see  the  water  settle 
over  him,  but  pulled  with  their  whole  strength 
for  the  shore. 

The  morning  dawned  calmly  upon  that  un- 
hallowed water,  which  seemed  at  first  to  show 
no  traces  of  the  deed  it  had  witnessed  die  night 
before.      But  gradually   as   the  sun  rose  up 
higher,  a  few  gory  bubbles  appeared  to  float 
over  one  smooth  and  turbid  spot,  which  the 
breeze  never  crisped  into  a  ripple.    The  parri- 
ddes  sat  on  the  bank  watching  it  all  the  day ; 
but  sluggish,  as  at  first,  that  sullen  blot  upon 
the  fresh  blue  surface  still  remained.    Another 
day  passed  over  their  heads,  and  the  thick 
stam  was  yet  there.    On  the  third  day  the 
floating  sUme  took  a  greener  hue,  as  if  coloured 
by    the  festering  mass  beneath ;    but  coarse 
fibres  of  darker  dye  marbled  its  surface:  and 
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on  the  fourth  day  these  began  to  tremble  aloi^ 
the  water  like  weeds  growing  firom  the  bottom^ 
or  the  long  tresses  of  a  woman's  scalp  floating 
in  a  pool  when  no  wind  cUsturbs  it.  The  fiffh 
morning  came^  and  the  conscience-stricken 
watchers  thought  that  the  spreading-scalp — for 
such  now  all  agreed  it  was — ^had  raised  itself 
from  the  water^  and  become  rounded  at  the 
top  as  if  there  were  a  head  beneath  it.  Some 
thought^  too^  that  they  could  discover  a  pair  of 
hideous  eyes  glaring  beneath  the  dripping  locks* 
They  looked  on  the  sixths  and  there  indeed  was 
a  monstrous  head  floating  upon  the  sur&ce^  as 
if  anchored  to  the  spot^  around  which  the  water 
-—notwithstanding  a  blast  which  swept  the 
lake — was  calm  and  motionless  as  ever. 

Those  bad  Indians  then  unshed  to  fly^  but 
the  doomed  parricides  had  not  now  the  coonge 
to  encounter  the  warlike  bands  through  whidi 
they  must  make  their  way  in  flying  fix>m  tbA 
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aiatiye  valley.  They  thought,  too^  that  as 
TMfhing  about  the  head,  except  the  eyes,  had 
motioii,  it  could  not  harm  them,  restiiig  quietly 
18  it  did  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  And 
though  it  was  dreadful  to  have  that  hideous 
gue  fixed  for  ever  upon  their  dwellings,  yet 
they  thought  that  if  the  Master  of  Life  meant 
thb  as  an  expiation  for  their  frenzied  deed, 
they  would  strive  to  live  on  beneath  those  un- 
earthly glances  without  shrinking  or  com- 
plainti 

But  a  strange  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
the  floating  head  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day.  A  pw  of  broad  wings,  ribbed,  like  those 
of  a  bat,  and  with  daws  appended  to  each 
tendon,  had  grown  out  during  the  night ;  and^ 
buoyed  up  by  these,  it  seemed  to  be  now 
nesting  on  the  water.  The  water  itself  ap- 
peared to  ripple  more  briskly  near  it,  as  if 
joyous  that  it  was  about  to  be  relieved  of  its 
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unnatural  burden ;  but  still  for  hours  the  head 
maintained  its  first  position.  At  last  the  wind 
began  to  rise,  and,  driving  through  thet  trough 
of  the  sea,  beneath  their  expanded  membraney 
raised  the  wings  from  the  surfiBU^e,  and  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  endow  them  with  vitality. 
They  Happed  harshly  once  or  twice  upon  the 
waves,  and  the  head  rose  slowly  and  heavily 
from  the  lake. 

An  agony  of  fear  seized  upon  the  gaiing 
parricides,  but  the  supernatural  creation,  made 
no  movement  to  injure  them.  It  only  remained 
balancing  itself  over  the  lake,  and  casting  a 
shadow  from  its  wings  that  wrapped  the  valley 
in  gloom.  But  dreadful  was  it  beneath  tbdr 
withering  shade  to  watch  that  terrific  monstefj 
hovering  like  a  falcon  for  the  stoop,  and  know 
not  upon  what  victim  it  might  descend.  It  was 
then  that  they  who  had  sown  the  gory  seed 
from  which  it  sprung  to  life,  with  one  impulse. 
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aoiight  to  escape  its  presence  by  flight.    Herd- 

3ng  together  like  a  troop  of  deer  when  the  pan^ 

*iiher  is  prowling  by^  they  rushed  in  a  body  from 

tlie  scene.    But  the  flapping  of  the '  demon 

innions  was  soon  heard  behind  them^  and  the 

iMinged  head   was  henceforth   on  their  track 

wheresoever  it  led. 

In  Tain  did  they  cross  one  mountain  barrier 
after  another — plunge  into  the  rocky  gorge  or 
thread  the  mazy  swamp  to  escape  their  fiendish 
watcher.  The  Flying  Head  would  rise  on  tire- 
less wings  over  the  loftiest  summit,  or  dart  in 
arrowy  flight  through  the  narrowest  passages 
without  furling  its  pinions :  while  their  sullen 
threshing  would  be  heard  even  in  those  vine- 
webbed  thickets^  where  the  little  ground  bird 
can  scarcely  make  its  way.  The  very  caverns 
of  the  earth  were  no  protection  to  the  parricides 
from  its  presence;  for  scarcely  would  they 
think  they  had  found  a  refuge  in  some  sparry 
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cell^  yrhen,  poised  midway  between  the  cdling 
and  the  floor^  they  would  behold  the  Flying 
Head  glaring  upon  them.  Sleeping  or  wakiDg} 
the  monster  was  ever  near ;  they  paused  to 
rest,  but  the  rushing  of  its  wings^  as  it  swept 
around  their  resting-place  in  never-ending  cfa^ 
cles^  prevented  them  from  finding  forgetfulness 
in  repose;  or^  if  in  spite  of  those  Uigliting 
pinions  that  ever  fanned  them^  fatigue  did  st 
moments  plunge  them  in  uneasy  slumbers, 
the  glances  of  the  Flying  Head  would  pierae 
their  very  eyelids,  and  steep  their  dreams  in 
horror. 

What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  band  of 
parricides,  no  one  'has  ever  known.  Some  say 
that  the  Master  of  Life  kept  them  always 
young,  in  order  that  their  capability  of  suffering 
might  never  wear  out;  and  these  insist  that  the 
Flying  Head  is  still  pursuing  them  over  the 
great  prairies  of  the  Far  West     Others  aw 


€be  i^ees  of  the  Flying  Head  tamed 
of  diem  gradually  into  atone^  and  tiieae 
ivjr^  fliat  iiicir  forms^  tliougli  altered  by  tiie 
^peuing  of  Gie  rainB  in  tiie  lapse  of  long  yeera^ 
Bsay  atill  be  recognised  in  those  npr^ht  rocka 
-"Vpliich  stand  like  human  figures  along  the  shores 
wi  some  of  the  neighbouring  lakes;  l9iough 
loaost  In£aBS  bare  another  way  of  accounting 
-Sot  diese  figures.    Certain  it  is^  bowerer^  thst 
4e  Fl]^ng  Head  always  comes  bade  to  tins 
part  of  the  cotmtry  about  the  times  of  the  equi- 
nox ;  and  some  say  even^  that  you  may  always 
bear  the  flajqping  of  its  wings  whenever  such  a 
storm  as  that  we  have  just  weathered  is  brew- 
ing. 


The  old  hunter  had  finished  his  story;  but 

r 

my  companions  were  still   annous  that    be 
dmild  protract  the  narratiye,  and  give  us  the 
r  Oh.  Urn  > 
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account  of  the  grotesque  forms  to  which  he  had 
alluded  as  being  found  among  these  hilLk 
These^  however,  he  told  us  more  propexly  be^ 
longed  to  another  I^end,  which  he  subs^ 
quently  related,  and  which  I  may  hereafter  en- 
deavour to  recall. 

The  storm  of  the  last  night  had  not  subsided 
on  the  morrow,  and  Major  Peabody  proclaimed 
authoritatively  that  it  was  folly  to  leave  our 
comfortable  quarters  in  such  weather.  The 
Major  presented  a  singular  appearance  as  I  first 
viewed  him  engaged  in  taking  an  observation, 
when  I  awakened  in  the  morning.  Being  in 
his  stocking-feet  he  had  avoided  the  disagree* 
ablencss  of  stepping  upon  the  wet  ground  with- 
out the  Shantie  to  study  the  elements,  by  raia* 
ing  his  tall  body  erect  upon  the  place  where  he 
had  slept,  and  thrusting  his  head  through  the 
bark  roof  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  man  in 
the  pillory.  Hearing  his  voice  on  the  outside 
of   the  wigwam,  I  had  stepped  through  the 
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oorway  without  observing  his  lean  and  Quix- 
tic    figure  within:    and  when    this  lantern- 
awed  countenance,  reposing  as  it  were  upon 
'^iie  roof,  first  met  my  eyes,  I  rubbed  them  in 
^oubt  whether  the  Flying  Head  of  which  I  had 
Hieard  the  night  before,  was  not  yet  bewilder- 
ing my  senses. 

Our  party  generally  was  disposed  to  abide  by 
iihe  coxmsels  of  Major  Jake,  and  remain  within 
doors  amusing  themselves  by  putting  their 
various  hunting  accoutrements  in  order  for  the 
morrow.  One  o^  two,  however,  went  off  to 
catch  some  lake-trout  for  our  dinner;  and  as 
the  Indians  philosophically  got  rid  of  a  rainy 
day  by  sleeping  like  hounds  before  the  fire,  the 
Major  had  but  a  small  audience,  when,  after 
calling  in  vain  for  another  Iroquois  legend  to 
amuse  us,  my  friend  and  I  prevailed  upon  him 
to  relate  the  principal  adventures  of  his  own 
life,  which  he  did  in  nearly  the  following  words* 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    major's    story. 

^  For  earthly  goods  he  cared  Dot,  more  beoauw 
He  went  to  work  to  carye  his  proper  share 
From  out  the  common  stock,  as  coolly  as 
You  would  a  morsd  from  a  pippin  pare. 
A  shrewd,  but  wild  and  wayward  cliap  be  was. 

Cautious — but  danger  ready  still  to  dare 
(If  by  it  he  could  rise  or  win),  on  field  or  flood ; 
A  pedlar  even  of  bis  heart's  best  blood  f 

Tke  Ymikee  Bkymar. 


^^  You  mustn't  think  because  you're  beam 
xne  called  Major  by  all  the  folks  round  the 
country^  that  I'm  much  stuck  up  by  the  tide^ 
for  if  s  only  a  militia  one^  which,  you  know,  m 
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9M>t  of  modi  tccount  to  ft  man  who  has  onoa 

"been  a  breveted  captain  in  the  r^nkr  senrioei. 

^fhisy  howerer^  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  for 

tiioag^  I  had  womUnde  Sam's  livery  for  some 

ysarsy  and  smelt  gmipowder  npon  more  than 

one  oecasicm — ay^  and  killed  my  man  too^  in  a 

dael^  yet  natar  never  meant  me  for  an  officer. 

I  never  took  to  the  thing  in  the  best  of  timei^ 

ited  I  never  now  can  acoomxt  for  my  lock  in 

getting  an  epaulet  on  my  shoulder^  and  beii^ 

ttoi^t  the  fire-eater,  which  some  of  my  old 

leofniades  will  describe  to  yon  when  yon  ask 

tliem  about  Jake  Peabody*    But  this  again  is 

^Btfither  here  nor  there ;  let  me  hepti  with  the 

commencement  of  my  story,  which,  when  it 

tiMi'yon,  yon  will  please  to  interrupt  just  as 

70a  please. 

*  I  was  bom  in  Albany,  in  Old  York  slali^ 
ina  small  house,  which  is,  perhaps^  still  stand* 
at  the  north  end,  down  by  F<a  Creek.  My 


"■as  the  wiilon-  of  an  ol( 
■"■""r,  wtenrnj-fitte, 
"topped  uto  Myoiea 
creek. 

"  Beiog  the  yoimgert 
"""Uefter  my  father  W 
*>"  «l>OTC  mter,  md  b 
«l"nt.ge,  of  educatioi, 
^°^y-  The  old  gentle 
""^  -ielilfit  in  being  , 
P«i^!,  hoped  that  the 

™««>  might  some  day  tora 
«ad,  lathelirrt^-^*--     . 
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kept  his  office  upon  the  water-side^  near  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  where,  what  with  keel-boat- 
men from  the  Mobawk,  Schenectady  teamsters, 
Saoondaga  raftsmen,  and  an  occasional  North 
Threr  skipper  for  customers,  he  contrived  to 
drive  a  pretty  brisk  trade  in  certain  medicines, 
WLTid  initiate  his  pupil  in  a  branch  of  practice, 
^^rhich  had  a  wonderful  tendency  to  give  me  an 
sight  into  what,  in  larger  cities,  is  called  ^  life/ 
ou  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  ex- 
€3hange  for  the  vegetable  and  mineral  nostrums, 
^vhich  it  was  my  duty  to  vend  to  our  customers, 
1[  readily  imbibed  a  moral  poison,  hardly  less 
pernicious ;  nor  that  I  was  sent  a  packing  by 
my  bos  before  I  was  fifteen,  because  he  had  dis* 
covered  that  I  was  too  old  to  continue  longer 
the  playmate  of  his  daughter  Nantie,  and  he 
knew  not  how,  otherwise,  to  break  off  an  inter- 
eourse  which  had  ripened  into  too  great  fiunili- 
irity. 
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^  I  was  in  no  want  of  firienda,  however.  Hj 
&ther^  indeedj  was  dead ;  and  my  mother  having 
taken  unto  herself  a  third  helpmate,  my  bio- 
then  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  sadi 
a  scapegrace  as  they  considered  me.  But 
among  raftsmen  and  skippers,  I  was  favouraUf 
known;  and  one  of  the  latter  readily  took  me  on 
board  of  a  coasting  schooneTj  until  something 
better  should  offer. 

'^  Our  first  voyage  firom  Albany  was  to  a  port 
in  Long  Island  Sounds  whither  the  skipper  was 
bound  with  a  cargo  of  shingles.  Here  I  met 
with  a  Connecticut  medicine  pedler,  who  was 
about  starting  to  Georgia  with  a  laige  supply  oC 
a  patent  carminativej  of  which  he  attempted  to 
force  some  sales  among  our  crew»  This  iellov 
conceived  a  &ncy  for  me  firom  the  moment  I 
exposed  his  quackery^  and  was  very  solicitoM 
to  employ  so  cute  a  lad,  as  he  called  me^  in  tiie 
manufacture  of  an  article  which  I  seemed  to 
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»     

^udersfand  so  wdl.  But  Z  declined  his  orer- 
iiores  firom  having  higher  things  in  yiew.  The 
troth  is^  upon  our  first  landing  at  the  place^  I 
hid  seen  a  newspaper  in  the  bar-room  of  an 
iBB^  whieh  set  my  ambition  all  on  fire.  It  was 
an  advertisement,  which  ran  as  follows : 

^^To  yomig G^tlemen  wishing  to  TraveL 
^^A  middle-aged  gentleman,  engaged  in  an 
agreeable  and  lucrative  business,  which  leads 
Um  to  take  extensive  tours  over  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  is  desirous  of  a  young  and  intdr 
ligent  companion,  whose  duties  would  be  merely 
Qsminal,  and  who,  in  forming  a  most  improving 
oonnezion,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  visit* 
mg  die  most  interesting  cities  and  towns  of  tho 
United  States,  without  incurring  a  particle  of 
expense.  Applicants  for  the  situation  wiU 
address  Vmtor,  at  this  office;  and  none  but 
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young  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  need 
apply/ 


(C 


You  may  think  me  presumptuous  in  pre- 
ferring a  claim  to  such  a  place ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  immediately  answered  the  advertisement 
by  asking  an  interview  with  Viator  at  such  time 
and  place  as  he  should  choose  to  designate.  I 
confess  I  thought  that  I  was  attempting  a  pretty 
high  flight,  and  therefore  kept  my  hopes  and 
schemes  to  myself.  Indeed,  it  required  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  pedler,  who  thought  I  must 
have  some  prospect  in  view,  from  so  perempto- 
rily declining  his  offer — ^it  required  all  his  skilly 
I  say,  to  worm  my  real  purpose  out  of  me.  I 
did,  however,  communicate  it  to  him,  and  yoa 
may  judge  of  my  surprise^  when^  upon  my  tell- 
ing him  that  I  hourly  expected  an  answer  to 
my  note^  he  produced  it  from  Us  pockety  and 
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^pxiedy  announcing  himself  as  the  ^  middle-aged 
gentleman'  with  whom   I  had  been  treating 
Cknonymously^  added^  that  there  was  now  no 
difficulty  in  at  once  arranging  matters.     The 
:Crst  castle  in  the  air  I  had  ever  built  was  thus 
^bmolished  in  a  moment.    But  I  suppressed 
^e  mortification  of  my  feelings;  and  having 
now  made  up  my  mind  to  see  the  world  in  some 
way  or  other,  I  closed  at  once  with  the  over- 
tares  of  the  pedler.    The  connexion^  it  is  true^ 
did  not  elevate  me  in  the  world,  but  it  might 
(^n  the  means  of  rising. 

"  I  passed  two  or  three  years  in  travelling 
with  this  man  through  the  south-western  states ; 
he  was  frugal,  kind,  and  considerate,  and  of  the 
Viost  scrupulous  honesty  in  every  respect^  save 
where  the  disposal  of  his  patent  medicine  was 
concerned;  and  I  verily  believe  that  he  would 
We  sold  a  bottle  of  this  to  his  best  firiend^ 
tiiough  the  use  of  it  might  destroy  the  purchaser 
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in  an  hour  afterwards.  With  regard  ta  me,  be 
exhibited  ever  the  care  of  a  father/  untS  hif 
stock  in  trade  becomhig  one  day  ddumsted 
while  at  a  thriving  village  in  East  Tcnnesee,  I 
became  exceedingly  ill  shortly  afterwardiy  and 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  my  wartby 
master  had  induced  the  sicknefw  by  ezpeii- 
ments  upon  me  with  some  simples,  firom  whidi 
he  hoped  to  prepare  a  new  compoimd  thalr 
might  enable  him  to  supply  his  customers.  I 
kept  the  suspicion  to  myself,  however ;  and  after 
seeing  some  fifty  persons  in  the  nei^bourhood 
hurried  off  by  what  in  that  country  is  called  flie 
milk-sickness — ^whose  worst  symptoms,  by-die* 
by,  were  always  aggravated  by  the  vi^etaUe 
remedies  which  my  associate  enrhihitcd — we 
decamped  one  night,  and  took  our  way  Ajog 
the  mountain-ridge  whidi  enters  Viiginm  not 
£Eur  north  of  this  point.  But  here  I  and  mf 
master  were  doomed  to  port  companyj  in  awij 
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^Omt  makes  m  unlikelj  to  oieet  again  in  tiia 

^aTaii  Si  ■  111     0J~.^-»~ 

^  A  dxribanded  regulator  of  the  Gtooigia  gnardy 
^RfBi  A  L^^nch-mg  cam^cracker  from  tliat  atste^ 
^locompanied  by  a  couple  of  enterpiudng  conn^ 
tafaitfiAi  latdy  thrown  out  of  emplo j  in  Ken* 
tBdky^  had  scented  the  contentB  of  my  maater'a 
aaddle-liaga,  and  d<^ged  our  ^atepa  to  l3ie  will 
Bonntni-i^asaes  about  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
'Bae,  in  a  woody  nmne,  to  which  we  had 
withdrawn  to  take  our  noonday  meal^  apart 
from  the  dust  of  the  highway  and  the  heat  of 
Ike  lun^  these  worthies  joined  our  society  in  a 
way  wfaich^  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  ezceed- 
iai^  abrupt.  The  first  intimation  of  thdr  pre- 
aenoe  was  a  couple  of  shots^  which  killed  the 
pedler's  fine  Kentucky  horse^  and  wounded  my 
Indian  tackey.  The  latter  was  a  tough  and 
spirited  litde  animal,  for  whkk  I  had  exchanged 
a  broken-down  ni^  vrbilis  passing  through  the 
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Creek  nation.  He  was  not  wounded  so  badly, 
however^  but  that  he  bore  me  qniddy  out  of 
danger^  when  I  leaped  npon  his  back  as  the 
robbers  rushed  from  the  bushes  upon  the  ua* 
armed  pedler. 

^^  I  have  often  since  believed  that  my  patron 
might  have  escaped  the  dreadful  fiate  which 
overtook  him  a  few  moments  afterward,  if  he 
had  kept  a  quiet  tongue  between  his  teeth ;  but 
his  Connecticut  notions  of  justice  impelled  him 
to  mutter  something  about  the  law  of  highway 
robbery,  when  he  saw  the  plump  saddle-bags 
which  his  legs  had  so  often  caressed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  freebooters.  There  was  then  but 
a  brief  parley^  the  words  of  which  I  could  not 
make  out,  though  I  still  hovered  near,  having 
secured  my  pony  in  a  thicket:  its  purport^ 
though,  was  soon  apparent.  They  seized  the 
pedler^  and,  reckless  of  his  cries^  dragged  him 
up  a  rocky  hill,  thick-set  with  bushes,  to  the 
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xnoath  of  one  of  those  limestone  caverns  with 
irhii^  tihis  part  of  the  country  abounds.  Hers 
tliey  paused  for  a  moment,  but  not  to  listen  to 
tlie-  passionate  pleadings  for  liberty  which  were 
x^oubled  by  the  victim;  who,  however^  seemed 
t;o  anticipate  nothing  more  than  confinement  in 
9a  dreary  a  place* 

^^  ^  Strike  a  light,  Jim/  cried  one,  who  ap* 
^leared  to  be  the  leader. 

'<  <  Ton  don't  want  no  light,'  said  the  other  $ 
^  it's  not  far  from  the  mouth,  and  Angus,  who 
lias  been  in  a  dozen  times,  can  take  your  hand 
^md  guide  you.' 

^At  the  word,  a  carroty-headed  fellow 
stepped  forward,  and,  taking  the  hand  of  the 
leader,  moved  in  advance  as  his  pioneer,  while 
the  two  assisted  him  in  dragging  the  pedler 
within  the  cave.  The  mouth  was  thick-grown 
with  tall  weeds,  and  much  obscured  with  fallen 
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boaghfl  and  brush  of  one  land  or  another,  which 
had  from  time  to  time  eccmmJatod  over  iL 
Supple  and  active^  I  did  not  heaitate  to  fieni 
my  way  through  this  screen,  and  penetrate  mfeo 
the  dark  region  beyondy  whieh  onee  gained^  I 
knew  I  must  be  safe.  The  atmg^ba  and  oat" 
cry  of  the  pedler  prevented  the  robbers  from 
observing  any  rustling  I  might  make  in  moving 
through  the  thicket  beside  them,  and  I  gained 
the  cover  of  the  cavern  before  their  Carma  bad 
wholly  darkened  the  oitrance.  The  pedler  Ad 
not  struggle  much  as  they  pushed  and  dnggpi 
him  through  the  passage;  indeed,  he  iiewned 
rather  to  catch  at  their  garments^  lest  dwy 
should  suddenly  retrace  their  steps  and  doae 
up  the  entrance ;  and  he  besought  them,  in  tlie 
most  piteous  terms,  not  to  imprison  him  in  Aa^ 
vault  without  a  chance  of  escape. 
'^ '  I  shall  starve — I  shall  certainly  starve  im 
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ikit  caTem!  For  Qod's  sake^  if  you  would 
murder  me  by  inches^  gentlemen,  let  me  be 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  die  in  the  light  of  day/ 

'^He  spoke;  but  his  pleadings  did  not  for  an 
instant  defer  a  fate  more  appalling  than  any  he 
yet  anticipated;  a  fate  which  Providence  alone 
prevented  me  firom  sharing,  as  the  nearness  of 
tiie  ruffians  now  was  all  that  hindered  me  firom 
penetrating  further  into  the  cavern,  when  my 
instant  doom  would  have  been  that  which  was 
intended  only  for  my  poor  patron.  But,  fearful 
of  my  footfalls  being  heard,  I  remained  still ; 
idacing  my  body  in  a  deft  of  the  rock,  while 
Hie  whole  party  groped  their  way  along  the  wall, 
ao  near  to  me  Hiat,  while  by  a  miracle  they 
Idled  to  touch  me,  it  seemed  as  if  the  beatings 
fd  my  heart  must  have  been  audible.  They 
paused  within  two  yards  in  advance  of  where  I 
■tood. 

TOL.  II.  7 
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*^  Are  we  neur  H,  Angus?'  cried  tibe  c^ 


*^  *  Hind  me  a  stone,  tnd  111  try  ;  or  do  joa 
diock  one  before  me  firom  where  yon  stand.' 

*  The  stone  was  thrown.  It  seemed  long  in 
eiMsing  to  theesvthi  hot  aft  last^  after  one  csr two 
i«hounds»  whkh  sounded  hollowly  against  the 
aides  of  a  deep  pH,  it  reached  its  destinstifl% 
and  the  last  faint  edio  aeemed  to  rise  finom  be- 
oenth  the  very  spot  where  we  were  atandii^ 

* « By  G — — P  cried  the  loflSan  pioneer,  'I 
am  on  the  brink  of  the  predpke  myaelf ;  cni 
;*^p  nu^e*  and  I  ahonld  hare  pnlled  yon  sU  to 
h — 1  along  with  me !  Stand  ezncdy  where  yoa 
are*  captain:  and  yon  and  Homphrey  take  the 
Yankee  nigger  by  hia  ahonlders.  Jim^doyoa 
move  thia  way— slap  carefolly  thon|^ 
n  yon— and  seiM  the  other  ItgJ 

*'*  Ah,  I  take  the  idea.' 
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An  yoa  all  imif  P  taid  the  captain,  when 
K3k  yictim  was  secured  in  the  manner  indicated^ 
Bnd  swung  like  a  pendulum  between  the  four; 
'have  yon  got  a  tsii  hold,  Jim?' 

**  *  Yes — ^but  we'd  better  yet  have  a  light — 
3ny  place  here  in  front  is  cursed  pokerish.' 

^The  suggestion  awakened  the  hope  of  a 
moment's  respite  in  the  pedler^s  bosom. 

^'^  Yes,  a  light — a  light  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
the  merciful,  gentlemen ! — ^let  me  look  on  my 
duUt — let  me  see  your  feces !  Ye  are  dianged 
■to  fiends,  are  ye — since  we  came  into  this 
hflmble  place — I  cannot — I  will  not — I — ' 
Hcve  his  struggles  became  so  violent  that  I  lost 
tile  rest  that  he  said.  A  burst  of  merriment, 
tint  rung  like  the  laughter  of  demons  through 
tile  vault,  told  that  this  last  effort  for  liberty 
was  firuitless ;  and,  overcome  with  exhaustion, 
he  ky  panting  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern. 
^^Nowfor  a  game  of  Alligator,  Jim/ 

p  2 
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^^^As  quick  as  yoa  please^  captein;  hn^^ 
launch  easily,  now,  if  youTl  give  the  word  •* 
once.' 

^^  ^  Lift/  said  the  captain. 
^  All  up/  was  the  answer. 
^  Now  then,  together,  boys.* 

"  ^  One  to  make  ready.' 

^^^Twotoshow.* 

"^  Three  to  make  ready.' 

^^' And  four  to  g— o !' 

'^  A  hideous  yell  of  more  than  mortal  agony 
drowned  the  last  word.  To  giTe  foroe  to  the 
heave,  they  had  swung  the  pedlePs  body  so  ftr 
back  the  fourth  time,  that  the  hair  of  his  head 
actually  grazed  my  body.  The  cry  of  his  part- 
ing soul  seemed  to  spring  at  first  firom  my  own 
bosom — it  swelled  to  its  highest  pitch  in  die 
moment  that  he  was  launched  over  the  brink  of 
the  abyss — and  it  died  away  in  a  hissing  moan 
a  thousand  feet  bdow  me.    A  dull  reverbemtion 


^ 
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^m  the  fidHng  body  followed^  and  then  all  was 

^ '  Well,  Yankee^youll  tell  no  tales/  said  the 
loffian  called  Humphrey^  who  had  not  before 
spoken,  and  who  seemed  more  of  a  novice  at 
such  business  than  the  others.  The  party  then 
left  the  cavern  in  silence/  as  if  the  afEur,  once 
despatched,  was  not  worth  an  afterthought.  I 
stood  for  some  time  transfixed  with  horror. 
The  whole  scene  had  passed  amid  total  darkness, 
the  droppmg  vault  of  the  cavern  near  the  en- 
toance  not  allowing  the  light  of  day  to  penetrate 
11ius£Eur  into  these  now  accursed  chambers ;  and 
I  Idt  like  one  who  had  intruded  upon  iumie 
doings  of  the  damned,  deep  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  At  last,  moved  by  better  feelings, 
reckless  whether  or  not  any  of  the  gang  might 
Jiear  me,  if  still  loitering  about  the  jdace,  I 
shouted  to  my  ill-fated  firiend  as  the  idea  flashed 
■orofs  me  that  life  might  possibly  yet  linger  in 
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hit  mutilated  form.  I  screamed  to  him  at  the 
top  of  my  Yoice^  and  a  dismal  howl  8eem«d  to 
answer  from  the  gulf;  I  ahxidied  agaiii^  but 
heard  only  as  before  the  same  feaiM  edio  to 
my  own  voice.  The  place  had  beentnniad  into 
a  grave^  and  that  gives  no  reply.  A  anpcnla 
tious  terror  seized  upon  me ;  I  felt  as  if  aoBi^ 
thing  were  dragging  me  backward  to  that  honid 
chasm^  and  groping  anxiously  till  I  met  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  I  rushed 
from  it  in  an  agony  of  fear,  the  bitterest  I  have 
ever  known. 

^^  The  land  jHrates  had  disappeared,  without 
molesting  my  tackey,  who  soon  carried  me  to  a 
safer  region  fiurther  east.  Abingdon,  in  Waskr 
ington  county,  Virginia,  was  the  first  pkoe 
where  I  ventured  to  stop  and  seek  empLoymoiL 
The  valley  used  to  be  a  beautiful  green  basin 
among  the  hiUs  in  those  days;  and  here  tkt 
principal  hotel  being  in  want  of  a  baikeeper,  I 
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1IBS  glad  to  fill  a  station^  among  people  who 
Icnew  notUng  about  me^  which^  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  comfortable  in  itself^  gave  me 
an  opportonity  of  mixing,  after  a  fashion^  witii 
all  tlie  yomig  bucks  and  politicians.  These 
vete  too,  at  that  time^  many  of  your  real  oUU 
ftfhioned  Yirginny  gentlemen  in  AUngdon; 
good  .fellows,  who  wouldnH  disdain  to  hold  a 
diat  with  a  white  man  while  mixing  a  julepi 
though  he  did  stand  behind  a  bar.  Well» 
during  aQ  the  two  years  I  was  there^  I  never  kt 
out  where  I  came  from  nor  where  I  was  going 
to.  Jacobs  was  the  name  I  bore,  and  under 
this  name  I  used  to  mingle  with  all  sorts  of 
people  during  court-week,  and  pick  up  some- 
thing about  books  and  manners,  which  has 
served  my  turn  ever  since.  For  you  may  do* 
pend,  that  a  man  can  never  play  gentleman 
well^  unless  he  has  served  some  sort  of  appren* 
•  tbedup  to  it ;  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  reason 
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why  in  our  northern  dties^  where  fortunes  m 
made  so  quick,  you  so  often  see  servants  better 
bred  than  their  masters.  Well,  after  I  had  Ud 
up  a  little  money,  and  learnt  how  your  qualitf 
folks  oonduct  themselves  toward  each  other,  I 
left  Abingdon,  and  made  my  way  to  Charlestcxv 
on  the  Eenhawa,  where  I  fitted  myself  out  wi& 
some  new  clothes,  and  took  my  passage  in  a 
salt-boat  to  Cincinnati.  Here  I  provided  myadf 
with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  a  stock  of  medi- 
cines to  fill  them,  crossed  over  into  Kentodkyi 
and  bought  a  good  horse  at  Georgetown,  and 
then  returning  to  Ohio,  took  up  my  line  of 
march  for  the  interior. 

^'  Now,  it  dianced  that  about  this  time  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  had  brought  some  levifls 
of  Western  volunteers  and  drafted  militia,  as 
their  way  to  the  frontier,  to  the  village  of  Up- 
banna,  where  I  had  put  up,  announcing  myseK 
as  Dr.  Peabody.     Well,  most  of  the  oflBoen 
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'^m^xe  real  harem-scarem  fellows;  they  seemed 
"to  be  marching  in  loose  detachments,  loitering 
4nm  day  to  day  for  the  ba^age  to  come  up, 
and  drinking  confusion  every  night  to  iihose  in 
tfntihority,  who  had  as  yet,  not  even  made  any 
medical  provision  for  so  large  a  body  of  men« 
In  fietct,  disease  had  already  broken  out  among 
diem,  from  robbing  the  orchards  as  they  came 
akmg ;  and  during  a  halt  of  three  days,  I  made 
myself  so  useful  and  agreeable,  in  prescribing 
far  the  sick  and  frolicking  with  the  well,  that 
by  the  time  the  general  and  his  staff  came  up 
with  the  fourth  regiment  of  infemtry,  who  joined 
us  at  this  point,  every  officer  had  signed  a 
pi^er,  which  I  soon  set  afloat,  recommending 
me  as  an  army  surgeon.  And,  in  fact,  soon 
after  I  received  a  demi-official  appointment  as 
asnstant-surgeon  of  the  drafted  forces.  I  was 
alieady  mounted,  and  my  blue  coat  was  soon 
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eonyerted  into  a  unifonn^  bj  dapping  a  ooQir 
of  black  velyet  on  it,  and  atiddng  a  button  on 
^ther  side.  I  appropriated  the  aword  of  a  dead 
drummer  as  my  fee  for  easing  him  off  hand- 
somely,  during  an  attack  of  cholera  moibusi 
which  compelled  him  to  beat  his  last  tattoo :  and 
now  Surgeon  Peabody^  who  was  already  a 
favourite  with  the  officers^  could  ruffle  it  with 
the  best  of  them.  My  tavern  experience  had 
given  me  a  knowledge  of  the  kitchen^  wfaidi 
made  my  services  highly  valued  by  some  of  the 
old  cocks  in  catering  for  the  mess ;  and  I  had  a 
sort  of  knowledge  of  life,  which  took  mightily 
with  the  younkers. 

^^The  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  rq;ularS| 
infused  something  like  discipline  into  our  ranks, 
and  our  men  reached  the  Miami  of  the  lakes  m 
such  good  condition,  that  I  began  to  have  qfoite 
an  opinion  of   my  medical   skill;  when  my 
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'Caknts  as  a  suigeon  were  put  to  their  fizat 
proofs  in  a  way  that  took  the  conceit  out  of  me 

^  I  was  one  day  holding  a  pleasant  talk  with 
a  militia  colonel^  who  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
ffifiAon,  when  I  was  suddenly  called  to  the 
lear,  to  look  after  a  man  that  had  been  aocir 
dentally  shot  through  the  arm  by  a  fellow 
volunteer^  who^  to  exhibit  at  once  his  soldierly 
discipfine  and  skill  as  a  marksman^  had  dis* 
dbaorged  his  rifle  across  the  face  of  the  platoon 
in  which  he  was  mardiing,  at  a  squirrel  that 
was  skipping  along  a  log  by  the  roadside.  The 
wounded  man  was  sitting  upon  the  log  when  I 
leached  the  spot,  and  all  so  covered  with  blood, 
Hmt  I  could  hardly  find  the  place  of  his  hurt. 
Mot  knowing  exactly  how  to  treat  a  gunshot 
wound,  I  still  thought  common  sense  dic- 
tated that  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to 
plug  up  the  hole  which  the  bullet  had  mad^ 


tow  was  forced  out  as  fast  j 

at  last  I  saw  that  nothing 

I  had  got  this  effurion  of  I 

more  than  once  assisted  my 

!  ;  nary  bleedings,  and  had  sc 

tie  the  bandages  afterward 

I        •      I 

membered,  alwaya  stopped 
from  the  veina,  by  being  tat 
■ectionj    and,  God  fbi^ve 

dreamt  of  there  being  nich  a 
mnch  less  did  I  know  any  th 
tion  of  the  blood  when  I  di 
bdow  the  wound,  upon  that 
!  He  bledlike  an  ox:  anil  ..« 
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^wujjery.    I  helped  to  place  him  upon  a  smootih 

^rtompy  that  he  might  go  off  with  some  comfort 

«uid  felt  mightily  rdieved  at  the  kind  manner  in 

"^irliich  he  welcomed  his  fate;  especially  when  I 

'ued  to  think  afterward  of  the  tomahawking 

^iqpon  the  river  Raisin^  which  he  thus  escaped* 

*nie  last  thing  I  heard  him  say,  before  I  left 

Inm  to  his  firioids,  and  resumed  my  place  in  the 

Taoe,  was  addressed  to  the  man  that  shot  him, 

in  these  terms :  ^  Well,  Evert,  don't  be  cast 

down  noW|  because  you've  done  for  me;  111 

aBow  it  was  a  nation  bad  shot  at  the  squirrel, 

and  that's  enough  to  make  you  fed  ugly;  but 

as  for  your  hitting  me,  why  that  was  aU  along 

tf  my  bad  luck ;  only  tell  the  old  man  that  I 

died  game*    Kiss  Nan  for  me,  and  take  good 

eare  of  my  mare,  poor  cretur,  shell  break  her 

legs  between  some  of  these  cursed  logs,  afore  the 

CMnpaign^s  ove — t.*   The  last  word  was  uttered 

with  a  sort  of  hiccough,  and  the  backwoodsman 


My  next  casern 
'«i^«e„,tf^„j,j 


■Wi-fertk,,^ 
*°"  '^"^lo  mat 

dttri 
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KJor  Muir  of  the  Britishers^  was  waiting  for 

Um  at  Magaguay  with  a  large  force  of  Indians 

mud  regulars.     Making  a  drcoit  through  the 

^woods^  I  readied  Muir's  position^  just  as  Cq^ 

'tain  Sndlingy  who  oonunanded  the  Ammcaa 

^dvanoe^  had  entered  the  ambuscade,  and  the 

Indiana  hroke  their  cover.    The  red-skins  had 

9  oool  diap  to  deal  with  in  Snelling.     The 

painted  defils  came  yelling  npon  him  as  if 

they  had  their  fingers  already  twisted  in  the 

scalps  of  his  men.    But — ^Lord,  it's  pleasant 

to  see  regulars  fight — ^why^  Snelling  did  not 

efien  think  it  worth  while  to  iail  back  on  the 

main  body.    His  little  corps  there  kept  its 

groond  until  Miller  came  up,  and  made  the 

British  regulars,  who  had  moved  to  the  support 

of  the  Indians,  give  way  before  his  solid  charge  ; 

?£uth,  it  WES  Greek  meeting  Greek.    There  are 

no  troops  better  with  the  bayonet  than  the 

British,  but  Miller  is  just  the  Mow  to  lead 
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men  of  blood  as  good  as  thein.  Hie  bdds 
though  was  not  yet  over.  Tecnmseh  dieir  off 
his  Indians  to  the  woods  on  each  side  of  os 
people,  and  fought  from  tree  to  tree,  and  hoik 
to  bush,  as  if  he  meant  to  make  each  inch  oE 
ground  his  bst  halting-place.  The  BritiA 
regulars  rallied  with  desperate  rivalry  of  thdr 
Indian  allies;  and  then  came  a  sight  I  hue 
never  seen  but  that  once,  though  they  tdl  ms 
the  same  thing  happened  at  Bridgewater  — 
bayonet  crossed  bayonet^  and  the  opposing^  co- 
lumns met  and  waved  to  and  fro  for  a  moment 
in  one  reeling  line  of  bristling  steel ;  while  nw 
them  the  painted  Indians^  who  ydled  fihe 
demons  as  they  rushed  from  the  forest  to  sid 
in  turning  the  fortunes  of  the  day^  weie  B^bAag 
hand  to  hand  with  the  grim  backwDodamsSi 
It  was  strange,  when  the  aims  o{  the  inatait 
was  over,  to  see  the  order  that  came  out  of  SBflh 
confusioxi,   when  the  Biitisibi  thov^^  bomo 
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dbwn  by  the  furious  charge  of  Baker^  Sarabie^ 
imd  Fetersy  kept  closing  up  their  ranks^  and 
Tefcreated  to  their  boats  as  coolly  as  if  upon 
^fidd-parade.  The  stars  and  stripes  never  had 
ibraver  sword  to  guard  them  than  that  wielded 
by  Ensign  Whistler  on  that  day;  but  old 
England's  banner  waved  hardly  less  proudly 
even  m  defeat* 

^^  Ah !  it's  a  pretty  sight  to  see  real  soldiers 
eat  each  other's  throats  in  a  business-like  way^ 
and  I  was  peskily  worried  when  they  called  me 
off  as  I  sat  upon  the  breastwork  from  which 
Ifae  reserve  of  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  to 
leok  after  the  poor  devils  whose  business  had 
keen  only  half  done  for  them.  The  first 
Wounded  man  they  brought  me  had  been  bored 
fliroD^h  the  thigh  by  a  British  bayonet.  It 
was  but  a  boy,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  he 
bowled  like  a  wild  Indian,  when  I  applied  the 
jKobe  to  his  hurt  as  he  lay  upon  the  rampart. 
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Not  knowing  what  next  to  do^  I  told  a  couple 
of  fellows  to  move  him,  when,  just  as  one  had 
raised  his  head,  a  ball  took  him  right  through 
the  throat,  and  freed  me  at  the  same  time 
from  patient  and  assistant.  The  man  that  was 
helping  him,  threw  a  kind'o'  back  somerset 
from  the  breastwork.  He  seemed  to  think  at 
first  that  nothing  but  the  shock  of  the  fall  dis- 
abled him  so  suddenly.  He  floundered  about 
so  curiously  in  trying  to  regain  his  feet,  striking 
out  the  while,  for  all  the  world  like  an  awkward 
swimmer,  or  a  chicken  that  beats  his  wings 
when  the  cook  wrings  his  head  off,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  from  laughing ;  though  I  tell  you  it 
made  me  feel  all  over,  when,  with  a  wriggle  of 
his  neck,  he  suddenly  came  to  a  stand-vtillf 
with  eyes  broad  open,  and  so  set  in  death  upon 
my  own  face,  that  they  appeared  to  look  me 
through  and  through.  I  have  often  heard  Boir 
diers  laugh  in  battle  when  a  gunshot  wound 
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makes  a  comrade  cut  these  antics  in  dying, 
and  you  know  we  do  become  kind  o'  heathens 
about  such  matters ;  but^  seeing  that  I  was  not 
then  a  soldier,  I  never  could  forgive  myself  for 
laughing  at  that  poor  fellow's  expiring  agonies* 
^^Ther^ular  surgeon,  who  accompanied  Mil* 
Ws  detachment  took  the  worst  cases  off  my 
hands  that  day,  and  my  next  opportunities  of 
practice  were  in  the  fever-hospital  of  Detroit, 
"^here  I  had  not  been  many  days,  before  the 
Vacillating  movements  of  Hull  upon  the  oppo- 
Hite  side  of  the  river,  began  to  dispirit  the  whole 
%rmy,  which,  as  is  always  the  case,  soon  swelled 
tihe  sick  list,  and  I  was  superseded  in  my  duty 
\>y  an  older  and  more  capable  surgeon.     My 
patients  were  spread  out  upon  the  floor  in  their 
l)lankets  when  this  officer  came  to  relieve  me 
of  their  charge,   and  examine  me  as   to  the 
course  of  treatment  I  had  pursued.    ^  Well,  to 
business,  to  business,  doctor,'  said  he,  turning 

g2 
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ft2:irf,  eL— eh?    N-:.t  k^ 
Irf-pe,  eh,  doctor,  eh  y 

Mige  •■  >t  n  DO«V  via  DO  «i 
Um  to  prarcnt  tbe  «Mcr  i 
and  ezposng  tlie  decoMpcHW 
tmloi.  Ox  J  tdl  me  that  lU 
iocmable.  M7  Ckeole  asnH 
tiM  me  that  a  mm  who  had 
doced  hhn  to  a  New  Orieaai 
gmg  off;  and  siiuw  then  « 
oflier  aaea  of  black  rorait.* 
"  *  Eh — indeed — hum — hal 
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hibiting  my  remedies^  I  administer  both  medi- 

cines   in  equal  quantities,  in  order  that  one 

shall  not  become  exhausted  before  the  other. 

Tins  I  call  the  saline  side  of  the  room,  and  the 

row   of  patients   opposite  are  all  under  Ihe 

influence  of  calomel/ 

*^*Ah — eh — ^indeed — strange  mode  of  treat- 
menty  but  military,  eh  ?    Doctor  you  draw  your 

Qien  up  in  regular  lines  for  their  last  march. 
Good!  ha!  ha!  ha!  hum!  But  from  which 
platoon  do  you  count  off  the  most  conva- 
lescent?' 

*^  ^The  average  of  cures  is  about  the  same^ 
mr,  upon  either  side ;  is  it  not,  Alphonse  V  said 
X^  turning  to  my  Creole  assistant,  who  at  that 
moment  approached  us. 

^  ^Oui,  monsieur — certainement — ^we  buries 
about  de  same  from  both  rows  every  day.' 

^^But  confound  those  hospital  days,  it  always 
makes  me  gloomy  to  talk  them  over.    I  had 
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'•>:tz,  -rjL'-'rz  uitercst  for  &  coszinissiao  lone  be- 
:o.'*:  I  T":.*  rcHercd  from  mr  dzsagreeable  duty 
iii  -.:..3  j-li^ce;  a  friendlT  representsdon  of  one 
or  t7o  lirtle  things  which  I  had  done  in  the 
Tray  of  knocking  down  an  Indian  or  so,  while 
TtC\:"z'\'..'z  as  an  amatenr  in  the  aflBur  of  Magagua, 
procured  me  an  ensign *s  commission,  which  I 
received  just  in  time  to  indade  me  among  the 
re;?u1ars  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  Hnll*s  capita- 
lation ;  but  as  the  militia  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  after  the  fall  of  Detroit,  I 
thought  it  better  to  pocket  my  unseasonable 
honours  and  march  off  as  plain  Dr.  Peabody. 
The  circumstance  afterwards  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  actual  date  of  commission,  and 
my  consequent  place  in  the  line  of  my  pro- 
motion ;  but  the  only  officer  whose  rank  thus 
jostled  with  mine  was  fool  enough  to  force  a 
hostile  meeting  upon  me  two  years  afterward^ 
when,  you  know,  a  proper  regard  to  the  aitua- 
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tdon  of  my  name  upon  the  army-list^  compelled 
X3ae  to  shoot  him. 

"  Poor  Raffles^  we  were  at  one  time  more 

xntimate  than  any  two  men  in  the  mess.    We 

Tx)th  of  us  played  the  flute,  and  were  in  the 

^liabit  of  practising  duets  together ;  and  though 

^ur  fight  was  all  arranged  six  weeks  before  it 

^ook  place,  yet  we  kept  up  our  music  as  usual 

till  the  last.    The  thing  happened  pretty  much 

in  this  way  :  You  see,  one  night,  out  of  sheer 

kindness,  I  had  volunteered  to  carry  a  challenge 

for  a  poor  devil,  whom  his  brother  ofiicers  had 

pat  in  Coventry,  because  he  was  seen  taking  a 

scalp,  like  a  wild   Indian,  upon  the  field  of 

battle.     He  came  and  told  me  of  having  been 

grievously  insulted,  without   ever   letting   oflF 

that  my  friend  Raffles  was  the  man  who  had 

put  upon  him ;  and  knowing  that  no  officer  in 

the  regiment  would  stand  by  the  forlorn  cretur, 

I^  out  of  sheer  kindness,  offered  to  carry  his 
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message.  The  paper  was  written  right  offhand;' 
several  other  officers  were  standing  by  at  the 
time^  and^  though  it  made  me  feel  a  litUe 
ridiculous  when  I  saw  my  principal  coolly  put 
the  name  of  my  most  intimate  fnend  upon  the 
back  of  the  note,  you  know  it  was  too  late  to 
withdraw  from  my  pledge. 

"  Poor  Harry,  how  he  stared  when  I  gave 
lum  the  note. 

*^  *  Why,  Jake/  he  cried,  '  d — ^n  it,  what's 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  you  don^t  mean  to  stand 
in  that  fellow's  shoes,  do  you  V 

^^  ^  In  his  shoes  ?  why,  God's  weather ! 
Harry,  you  vnU.  meet  the  man,  won't  you?* 

^*  ^  My  dear  Jake,  can  you  expect  me  to  put 
myself  upon  a  level  with  a  scoundrel  who  haa 
actually  scalped  a  British  officer?  What  the 
devil  possessed  you  to  thrust  yourself  into  audi 
a  business  as  this  V 

^^  ^  That  is   neither  here  nor   there,   Mr, 
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Saffles ;  the  person  of  whom  you  speak  stands 
in  the  relation  of  my  friend  at  present,  and  I 
cannot  hear  you  talk  m  that  style  about  him.^ 

«'Mr.  Raffles!   your   friend?     Well,  sir, 

^3fcm  know  best  how  to  play  your  own  game,  and 

'Sar  my  part  I  shall  use  the  privilege  which  the 

laws  of  honour  allow  in  these  matters.    I  will 

maeet  the  representative  of  your  friend,  sir.    I 

'Will — but  stay — d — ^n  it,   Jake,  let  the  thing 

lie  over  tiU  to-morrow  morning,  and  HI  try  and 

make  up  my  mind  to  meet  your  principal.' 

^  ^  It  is  for  your  pleasure  to  determine  that 
matter.  Raffles.  My  friend,  you  know,  is  no 
shot,  and  I—' 

*^  *  And  you  are  the  best  in  the  regiment  I 
see  the  inference  that  may  be  drawn.  I  thank 
you  for  the  hint.  Mr.  Peabody,  I  wiU  send  a 
friend  to  you  in  the  morning.  I  wish  you  a 
good  night,  sir/ 
^  Now  blister  my  blistering  tongue ;  I  never 
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meant  my  friend  to  give  such  a  turn  to  this  last 
suggestion ;  I  merely  intended  to  hint  that  he 
might  meet  my  scalping  friend,  and  tap  him 
gently  in  the  shoulder  without  exposing  himself 
to  any  inconveniencey  and  so  the  afEedr  might 
pass  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  but 
Raffles^  when  his  honour  was  concerned,  was 
just  one  of  those  fiery  fellows  that  will  go  off 
upon  a  half-cock  in  the  hands  of  the  firiends 
who  try  to  guide  him. 

^^  Well^  the  morning  earner,  but  the  affair  was 
still  in  abeyance.  My  principal  had  been 
ordered  off,  with  a  detachment  for  supplies,  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  He  was  not  ex- 
pected to  return  for  a  month,  and  all  the 
officers  agreed  that  Raffles  ought  not  to  make 
public  any  decision  in  regard  to  his  choice  of 
an  antagonist,  until  Scalpy,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  should  return  among  us.  In  the  mean 
time,  when  the  first  sensation  of  this  affidr  bad 
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Uown  over,  our  winter-quarters  were  as  dull  as 
«ver^  and  for  want  of  something  else  to  amuse 
Tis^  Raffles  and  I  resumed  our  flute  practising. 
Occasionally^  too,  when  the  weather  would  per- 
nut,  we  took  our  fowling-pieces  and  went  out 
together  after  wild-ducks.  I  don^t  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  were  exactly  the  same  to  each 
other  as  formerly;  neither  of  us  would,  of 
course,  show  any  concern  as  to  what  might 
happen,  before  the  other  officers ;  but  we  had 
mighty  little  to  say  to  each  other  when  alone. 
We  became,  somehow,  cooler  and  cooler,  until 
it  was  no  longer  ^  Jake'  and  *  Harry,^  but '  Mr. 
Raffles,'  and  ^  Mr.  Peabody.'  Still,  however,  we 
kept  up  our  fluting  until  the  source  of  all  this 
mischief  came  back  to  camp.  And  sorry  enough 
were  both  of  us,  I  guess,  to  see  him.  He  had 
been  on  a  long  tramp,  through  woods  alive 
with  out-lying  Indians,  and  the  chances  were 
ten  to  one  that  some  of  Tecumseh's  people 
would  have  made  dogsmeat  of  him.    But  your 
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bad  penny,  somehow^  always  comes  back  to 
hand.  The  fellow  did  return  safe  and  soTindj 
and  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He  had 
been  living  all  the  while  hand  and  glove  with 
the  vilest  of  his  rangers,  and  returned  more 
coarse  and  volgar  than  ever.  Raffles  could  not 
bring  himself  to  acknowledge  such  a  chap  as  his 
equal ;  and  I,  though  I  wished  the  varmint  to 
the  devil,  was  obliged  to  fight  his  battles  finr 
him.  We  met — ^poor  Harry  and  I.  His  pistol 
snapped,  and  I  threw  away  my  first  fire ;  bat  I 
did  it  so  unskilfully,  that  he  saw  I  meant  to  let 
him  off,  and  became  furious  for  another  ex- 
change of  shots.  The  truth  is,  the  man  was 
mad.  The  doom  of  bad  luck  had  gone  oat 
against  him,  and  his  eyes  were  sotT  upon 
hurrj-ing  to  his  Sate.  I  shot  my  firiend  throQ{^ 
the  heart,  sir,  and  rose  one  on  the  anny- 
list" 

The  major  here  gave  a  dry  con^  uMle  a 
slight  trembling  of  his  eyelids  betrayed  that  ha 
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not  the  wholly  emotionless  being  that  he 
"Would  paint  himself . 

^  It  was  soon  after  this  that  Gteneral  Win- 
^shester  had  orders  to  break  up  his  cantonment 
^lear  Hie  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize^  and  posh 
forward  to  the  Rapids^  which  we  reached  through 
tiie  deep  snows  of  mid-winter^  with  about  one 
thousand  effectiye    men.    Here  we  received 
those  expresses  firom  the  inhabitants  of  French* 
town,  urging  us  to  march  upon  the  enemy  near 
that  point.    The  appeal  fired  the  souls  of  our 
oflEicers^  who  burned  for  action.    The  gallant 
C<donel  Allen^  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
Winchester's  military   council^  advocated    an 
immediate  movement.    A  corps^  composed  of 
ngulars  and  Kentucky  volunteers  was  organized^ 
mnd  the  command   given  to    Colonel  Lewis. 
We  reached  the  river  Raisin^  which  was  co- 
vered by  thick  and  strong  ice.    The  British 
and  Indians  were  posted  among  the  straggling 
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bouses  along  the  banks.  TbfBf  were  apprised 
of  our  approach,  and  we  displayed  andmaicfaed 
forward  under  the  fiie  of  musketry  and  how* 
itzers.  The  battalions  of  Glares  and  Maddi- 
son,  preceded  by  Ballard's  light  infiuitrf, 
charged  across  the  river,  and  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  the  houses  and  pickets.  The 
Indians  fought  like  fiends  incarnate^  and  Rey- 
nolds twice  rallied  his  Englishmen  to  the 
charge ;  but  Allen,  with  the  Kentucky  brigade^ 
dashed  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  upon  his  left^ 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  ours. 

^^  But  never  was  a  victory  attended  with  such 
disastrous  consequences*  Infatuated  with  our 
success,  we  determined  to  maintain  our  position^ 
though  no  provision  had  been  made  by  our 
commander-in-chief,  to  strengthen  us  in  a 
proper  manner.  We  had  not  a  single  piece  of 
artillery ;  and  though  General  Winchester  him- 
self joined  us  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  msiiy 
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yet  the  most  ordinary  precautions  to  keep  our 
troops  together  were  neglected;  nor  did  he 
even  place  a  picket  guard  upon  the  only  road 
by  which  our  position  could  be  conyeniently 
approached.  Our  force  consisted  altogether  of 
only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men^  and  many  of 
those  lay  encamped  in  open  fields  when^  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  twenty-second^  Proctor 
came  down  upon  us  with  a  combined  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  British  and  Indians^  and  six 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  body  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  encampment  were  instantly  over- 
powered^ and  my  company  and  another^  which 
sallied  out  to  their  rescue  were  at  once  cut  off; 
I^  only,  with  a  couple  of  privates,  making  good 
my  retreat  within  the  line  of  our  picketing  de- 
fences. The  artillery,  in  the  mean  time,  opened 
upon  this  slight  breastwork  of  pickets,  while 
the  British  forty-first  charged  under  cover  of 
the  fire;    no  soldiers  could  come   on    more 
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after  fighting  six  hours  agunst  artillery  and 
five  hundred  British  troops^  backed  by  a  thou-* 
sand  savages. 

^  Proctor  sent  another  flag,  with  better  terms ; 
but  his  message  hinted  something  about  the 
&te  we  were  likely  to  meet  at  the  hands  of  his 
red  allies  in  case  he  was  compelled  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault;  while  the  Indians  yelled^ 
during  the  brief  conference,  like  wolves  raven- 
ing for  their  prey.  This,  however,  instead  of 
scaring  us  into  compliance,  only  served  to  rally 
our  men.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  a  roundabout 
way  of  bulljring,  to  say  the  best  of  it.  We 
again  rejected  his  terms,  and  resolved  to  make 
a  die  of  it. 

^'  But  Proctor  was  too  many  for  us ;  it  was  in 
liifl  power  to  use  us  up,  and  he  was  determined 
to  do  it,  only  after  his  own  fashion.  He  now 
sent  a  third  flag,  with  a  communication  from 
^ur  general,  that  he,  General  Winchester,  had 
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furrcndered  us  as  prisoners  of  war^  under 
explicit  engagement  that  we  were  to  be  pro- 
tected in  our  persons  and  private  property,  and 
have  our  side-arms  returned  to  us.    And  now 
came  the  first   dissensions  among  our  little 
force.    Some  were  wearied  out  with  the  toiLV— I 
of  the  day^  and  ready  at  once  to  adopt  the. 
terms  of  capitulation ;  others  were  more  full 
fight  than  ever,  and  eager  to  go  ahead;  somi 
argued  that  it  was  mutinous  not  to  come  intc^ 
tlie  terms  which  our  conmianding-officer  hadL 
made  for  us ;  and  others,  again,  insisted  that^ 
being  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  I10 
had  no  right  to  make  terms  for  us.    But  Win- 
chester, though  wanting  in  conduct  as  a  genenl^ 
was  OS  benevolent  as  he  was  brave,  and  had  still 
the  love  and  confidence  of  most  of  us : 
rather  than  his  order,  prevailed,  and  we  sur- 
rendered.   Never  did  men  do  a  weaker  <*«iig 
than  surrender  themsdvea^  with  anna  in  tiiar 
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Woids^  to  sach  an  enemy  as  Proctor,  with  the 
hope  that  a  feIlow>  whom  Tecumseh  afterwards 
lowed  op  Salt  river,  as  well  for  his  want  of  faith 
as  his  inefficiency  in  using  injuns,  conld  protect 
ihem  against  a  horde  of  infuriated  savages.*    I 

*  When  General  Proctor  began  to  prepare  for  retreat- 
ing firom  Maiden,  Tecumsefa,  hsring  learned  his  intention^ 
demanded  an  interview,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ii^ 
flCam,  remonstrated  in  these  terms : 

^  Summer  before  last,  when  I  came  forward  with  my 
brethren,  and  took  up  the  hatchet  for  my  British 
r,  you  told  us  to  bring  our  women  and  children  to 
^Ui  place,  and  we  did  so ;  you  also  promised  to  take  care 
w£  them — they  should  want  for  nothing,  while  the  men 
would  go  and  fight  the  Americans.  You  also  told  your 
sed  children  that  you  would  take  good  care  of  your  own 
g^tfrison  here,  which  made  our  hearts  glad. 

^  Father,  listen  t — Our  fleet  has  gone  out — ^we  know 
tiwy  have  fought — we  have  heard  the  great  guns — ^but  we 
know  nothing  of  what  has  happened  to  our  father  with 
am.*    Our  ships  hare  gone  one  way,  and  we  are 


•  Commodore  Barclay,  of  the  British  flotilla  on  Lake 
Erie. 

H  2 
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don't  know  whether  or  not  the  man  q\iaile(^  ^ 
before  the  ferocious  demands  of  his  allies^  bur'-^cit 
notwitlistanding  the  humane  remonstrance  ot: 
his  own  officers,  he  did  not  leave  a  guard  or:  ^C)f 
British  soldiers  for   his  prisoners,  as  he 


much  astonished  to  see  our  father  tying  up  ereTythin 
and  preparing  to  run  away  the  other,  without  letting 
red  children  know  what  his  intentions  are.  You 
told  us  to  remain  here,  and  take  care  of  our  lands ;  i 
made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that  was  your  wish.  Our 
great  father,  the  king,  is  the  head,  and  you  represent  him.. 
You  always  told  us  you  would  never  draw  your  foot 
British  ground.  But  now,  father,  we  see  you  are  drawing 
back,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  our  father  doing  so  without 
seeing  the  enemy.  We  must  compare  our  fathei's  conduct 
to  a  fat  dog,  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back,  but,  when 
affrighted,  it  drops  it  between  his  legs  and  runs  off. 

"  Father ! — You  have  got  the  arms  and  ammunition 
which  our  great  father  sent  for  his  red  children.  If  yoa 
have  an  idea  of  going  away,  give  them  to  UM,  and  yoo 
may  go  and  welcome  for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  bands 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  determined  to  defend  oar 
lands ;  and,  if  it  be  His  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones 
upon  them." — ThatcJta^M  Indkm  Biographjfm 
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ledged  himselfl  The  Indians  were  set  on 
linking  bloody  and  he  marched  off  with  his 
^galars^  leaving  them  to  revel  in  it.  Contrary 
)  express  stipulations^  the  swords  were  taken 
xnn  the  sides  of  om*  officers^  and  then,  un- 
rmed^  and  stripped  almost  naked,  om*  pri- 
oners  were  left  to  be  driven  by  the  Indians 
a  the  rear  of  the  English  forces  upon  their 
vtrograde  march  to  Maiden.  Few,  however, 
3Ter  reached  that  British  garrison.  Many  were 
daughtered  upon  the  spot.  Some  were  carried 
3iff  to  be  roasted  at  the  stake  by  the  bands  of 
Bavages,  that  from  time  to  time  dropped  off 
from  the  main  body,  and  stole  home  to  make 
merry  with  their  captives  at  a  feast  of  blood. 
But  the  most  gallant  and  distinguished  of  our 
officers  perished  upon  the  spot.  I  saw  Colonel 
Allen,  with  four  kinsmen  of  the  same  name,  the 
youngest  a  boy  of  seventeen,  butchered  within 
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a  hundred  yards  of  tbe  Raisin*  Simpsoiii  flie 
member  of  congress,  with  Majors  Madison  nd 
Ballard^  and  Captains  Bledsoe^  Hickmsn,  Ma- 
son^ Woolfolk,  Eelly^  M'Cracken,  TTillismii 
and  Hamilton,  widi  many  a  private  who  hid 
the  best  blood  of  Kentucky  in  his  Teins,  all 
perished  in  that  field  of  slau^ter.  Yoang 
Hart^  the  kinsman  of  Harry  Clay^  who  claimed 
the  protection  of  an  old  college  chum  tlist  ha 
met  in  the  British  ranks,  was  dragged,  wounded, 
from  his  horse^  and  tomahawked  and  scalped 
like  the  rest.  It  made  my  flesh  crawl  to  hear 
the  shrieks  of  those  dying  men  as  they  howled 
curses  upon  the  unheeding  Proctor,  mingled 
with  bitter  imprecations  upon  their  own  fidly 
in  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  flDe.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst  scene  which  that  day 
presented. 
^^There  were  about  sixty  of  our  people,  ifbo. 
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beiiig  woimded  or  ill,  had  sought  shelter  from 
the  cold  in  the  house  of  a  Canadian  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Raisin.  Some  had  crawled  thither 
amid  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  others  had 
heen  conveyed  there  by  friends  immediately 
after  the  surrender,  and  a  few,  like  myself,  had 
sought  the  place  to  look  after  a  wounded  com* 
lade.  The  rear-guard  of  the  British  regulars 
had  scarce  taken  up  their  line  of  march  before 
this  house  was  beset  by  the  savages  and  fired  in 
a  dozen  places*  I  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  in 
an  upper  story  beside  a  poor  fellow,  who, 
levered  with  his  woimds,  was  swallowing  eagerly 
a  handful  of  snow  which  I  had  just  reached  to 
him  from  the  window-sill,  when  I  heard  the 
Indians  whooping  beneath  the  window,  and 
smelt  the  smoke  coming  up  the  passage-way. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous cry  among  the  woimded  in  the  room 
below  us,  followed  by  a  rush  toward  the  door^ 
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and  yells  and  groans  of  agony,  as  the  savages, 
rushing  into  the  entry,  brained  those  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  with  their  tomahawks.  A 
heavy  burst  of  smoke,  which  seemed  to  come 
up  from  the  cellar,  succeeded ;  and  looking  out, 
I  saw  the  Indians  springing  by  dozens  firom 
the  window  below  me.  But  while  these  thus 
hastened  to  escape  from  being  stifled,  as  many 
more  were  pouring  into  the  house  to  snatch 
their  scalps  from  the  inmates  before  the  fire 
could  consume  them.  The  fire  had  as  yet  only 
burst  into  flame  in  the  cellar,  and  the  wet  dap^ 
boards  on  the  outside  of  the  house  smoked  like 
a  pile  of  green  timber  with  live  coals  beneath  it. 
The  Indians  as  yet  had  not  come  up  to  where 
we  were,  and  when  we  heard  the  live  flames 
roaring  below,  some  prayed  for  the  fieite  of  their 
friends  who  had  but  now  perished  with  the 
tomahawk;  others,  though  half  stifled  with 
smoke,  seemed  only  to  dread  the  Indians,  who 
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ydled  like  wild  devils  as  they  glanced  in  and 
Wt  from  the  building.  But  now  came  a  grand 
naahy  which  seemed  to  tell  that  their  &te^  what* 
ffw  it  might  be^  was  at  hand.  The  floor  in 
lie  room  below  gave  way^  and  the  sharp  yells  of 
Hidden  agony  which  mingled  with  the  moans  of 
ilie  dying  prisoners^  told  that  some  of  thq 
■cvBges  must  have  gone  down  with  it.  I  could 
hear  some  of  them^  too^  exhorting  each  other 
as  they  dung  to  the  steep  staircase  above  them^ 
iBd  tried  to  mount  to  the  place  of  momentary 
safety  where  we  were.  But  two  succeeded; 
and  the  shaven  crowns  and  begrimed  faces  of 
these  emerged  through  the  well  of  the  staircase 
•long  with  a  burst  of  flame^  which  seemed^  as 
it  were^  to  hoist  them  into  our  room  like  de* 
mons  lifted  upon  their  native  elemeijit.  God's 
weather!  had  you  seen  those  horrible  faces 
glowering  upon  you  from  out  the  fire^  you  would 
Imtc  cowered  in  a  comer  as  I  did* 
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^^  The  devils !  instead  of  making  at  once  foc*^ 
the  window^  and  escaping  firom  the  house,  as  TZ 
thought  they  would,  they  b^an  at  once  to  pajT^ 
about  them  with  their  scalping-knives*    Thc;f^ 
never  stopped  to  tomahawk  men  who  were  too* 
feeble  to  resist,  but  peeled  their  heads  as  readily^ 
as  you  would  strip  the  skin  firom  a  ripe  peadu 
Accident,  or  the  eddying  smoke-wreaths  whixjt 
came  thicker  and  thicker  into  the  apartment, 
prevented  their  seeing  me  imtil  one  of  them 
had  engaged  in  a  death-grapple  with  a  stout 
sergeant,  who,  being  only  wounded  in  his  kneo* 
pan,  could  make  good  fight  with  the  fellow  who 
threw  himself  upon  his  body  to  take  his  scalp. 

^^The  first  soimd  of  resistance  put  new  lile 
into  my  limbs,  and  I  braced  myself  for  a  tassk 
with  the  other  savage,  in  the  same  moment  that 
a  puff  of  wind,  wrapping  the  combatants  fironi 
view,  revealed  me  to  the  Indian  who  was  spriiig- 
ing  to  the  assistance  of  his  comrade.   He  toned 
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vpon  me  so  abruptly  that  he  stmnbled  over  a 
^ead  body  by  my  side,  and  I  fluig  myself  upon 
Slim,  and  plucked  his  scalping-knife  from  the 
door,  as  it  stood  quivering  where  his  hand  had 
^brove  it  in  falling.    He  was  a  stout  and  heavy 
asvage;  and  though  not  slow  myself  at  wrest- 
ling, he  turned  me  imder  him  at  the  first  grapple 
and  planted  his  fingers  at  my  throat  with  a  grip 
like  an  armourer^s  vice.     The  knife  was  still  in 
my  hand,  but  it  was  bent  nearly  double ;  and  if 
I  had  lifted  my  arm  he  would  have  wrenched  it 
from  me  to  a  certainty.     I  pretended,  therefore, 
to  be  quite  spent  while  straightening  the  knife 
by  pressing  the  blade  beneath  my  wrist  against 
the  floor.    The  next  moment  I  made  another 
struggle — the  Indian  raised  himself  a  little  to 
get  a  better  hold,  and  then,  as  he  came  down 
with  his  full  weight  upon  my  body^  I  slipped 
aside  so  adroitly,  that  the  knife,  which  I  had 
raised  on  the  butt^nd,  entered  his  bosom  dean 
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up  to  the  haft,  and  the  wm  blood,  spoatm^^S 
over  my  face,  made  it  as  red  as  his  own. 

'^  All  this,  as  you  may  conceive,  passed  in 
time  than  I  take  in  telling  it.    Yet  even  in 
space  of  time  the  fire  had  gained  upon  us  fear*- 
fully,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fight  of  the  sergeant 
and  his  Indian  in  the  same  moment  that  I  de* 
spatched  mine.    The  rafters  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  gave  way;  and  the  white  and 
red  man,  with  hands  clutched  in  each  other's 
hair,  were   plunged  amid  the  roaring  flames 
below. 

^^Now  the  sight  of  those  flames  was  just 
what  saved  my  life  after  alL  I  seized  my  Indian's 
blanket,  to  shield  me  from  the  fire  until  I  could 
reach  the  window,  and  sprang  with  it  wrapped 
around  me  among  the  crowd  of  devils  who  were 
howling  for  blood  below*  I  fell  into  a  deep 
snow-bank,  which  covered  my  boots  and  trou- 
sers as  did  the  blanket  my  body.     My  hur 
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burnt  off^  and  my  fiace^  red  with  bloody  and 

l^egrimmed  with  smoke^  made  me  look  so  much 

like  a  real  Indian^  that^  having  plenty  to  do  on 

f^eir  own  accoimt,  the  others  let  one  of  their 

comrades^  as  they  thought  me^  lie  there  like  an 

old  log.    The  roof  fell  in  soon  afterwards ;  the 

4ame8  shot  high  into  the  air,  and  the  smoke  and 

lembers  rolled  far  and  wide,  as  the  sides  of  the 

house  came  crashing  down  in  the  midst  of  the 

flames.    The  savages  gave  an  exulting  yell^  as  if 

contented  that  they  had  done  their  worst,  and 

then  trooped  like  a  pack  of  ravening  wolves  after 

the  detachment  of  prisoners  which  followed  in 

Proctor's  rear.    Few  of  them,  as  we  know,  ever 

reached  Maiden ;  and  for  a  fact,  I  thought  at 

the  time  when  I  crawled  half-frozen  from  that 

snow-bank^  that  my  chance  was  probably  the 

luckiest  in  all  the  army  that  was  captivated  on 

ihe  river  Ridsin. 

.    ^The  wolves   had  succeeded  their  Indian 
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brothers,  and  were  already  husj  upon  the 
when  I  crept  firom  myhidiDg-plaoe.    Thenigh^    '' 
was  raw  and  gusty^  and  tlie  snappish  grcmi 
the  creturs,  as  they  quarrelled  over  the  tDod.^^ 
when  there  was  enon^  for  all  of  them^  th^ 
varmints !  sounded  on  the  fitfol  blast  like  the 
wrangling  of  Christian  men.    There  was  no 
need  of  making  a  circiiit  to  vfiAd  them,  for 
though  by  the  light  of  the  snow  we  oonld  see 
each  other  as  plain  as  day^  they  did  not  even 
stop  to  look  at  me  as  I  crossed  the  dealings  to 
get  to  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  Frenchtown. 
This  I  didn't  do  though  without  meeting  with 
a  sort  o'  interruption  which  was  queer^  to  say 
the  least  of  it.    There  was  a  littie  knoll  near  the 
banks  of  the  Raisin  which  I  rather  chose  to  go 
round  than  to  cross  over  the  top,  thmlrmg  that 
it  was  not  best  to  bring  my  body  dean  against 
the  sky  as  a  mark  for  any  loitering  dronkfltt 
Indian  that  might  still  by  possilnlity  be  out- 
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og  near  the  scene  of  his  hellish  oigies.  Well^ 
I  wound  lound  the  hillock  and  got  within  a 
ndred  yards  of  the  forest^  which  was  dose 
tm  it,  what  should  I  meetnpon  the  other  side 
k  a  great  buck  bear^  who  had  just  dragged  a 
iy  around  the  opposite  side  of  the  kndl^  and 
s  under  fall  sail  for  the  woods  in  the  very 
ection  that  I  was  steering  for  them.  Tie 
lie  mig^t  have  been  a  few  paces  in  advance 
me  when  I  stumbled  upon  him^  and  he 
med  considerably  taken  aback^  though  he 
i  no  idea  of  dropping  his  prize.  A  half* 
rved,  haH-firozen  man  has  not  much  active 
uage  to  spare,  but  if  he  has  gone  throu^ 
nes  sudi  as  I  witnessed  that  day,  he  feels 
stty  indifiEierent  as  to  what  next  may  turn  up 
his  hands.  It  seemed  to  warm  my  natur^ 
1^  within  me,  to  have  something  upon  which 
ioold  pour  the  yengeful  feelings  that  I  felt 
k  then  ag'inst  all  creation ;  and  though  armed 
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with  nothing  but  my  dead  Indian's  scalping- 
knife^  I   made  a  spring  toward  the  bear  and 
planted  my  foot  upon  the  body  he  was  dragging. 
The  cretur  let  go  the  other  end^  and  sat  right 
up  on  his  hinderparts^  looking  first  at  me  and 
then  at  the  dead  body^  but  never  offering  to 
harm  me.    The  moon  at  that  moment  broke 
through  a  cloudy  and^  for  the  first  time^  I  saw 
that  it  was  only  an  Indian  that  my  opposite 
neighbour  was  carrying  off  for  his  supper,  and 
I  thought  there  was  such  a  sort  of  gravity  about 
his  appeal  in  looking  from  me  to  the  Indian, 
and  from  the  Indian  to  me,  as  if  the  dumb 
brute  know'd  that  I  had  only  made  a  mistake 
and  didn't  mean  to  molest  him  wantonly,  that 
I  took  off  my  foot,  stepped  backward  a  pace  or 
two,  and  let  him  pass  on.    But  bears  have  their 
hour  of  fate  as  well  as  men ;  for  this  one  had 
not  gone  twenty  steps  fiarther  when  I  heard  the 
crack  of  a  rifle,  and  he  tumbled  over  in  the  snoir^ 
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Wrutciiing  hii  head  with  his  f ore-pawB  in  a 
^ray  that  showed  a  bullet  must  have  gone 
tiiroagh  it.  In  a  moment  afterward^  leaving 
time  only  to  reload^  a  white  hunter  stepped 
fiom  the  edge  of  the  forest^  and  levelling  his 
sifle  upon  me  beckoned  with  his  forefinger  for 
^ne  to  oome  into  him^  addressing  me  at  the 
vame  time  in  the  half-French^  half-Indian  lingo 
«t  lliat  time  prevailing  in  this  district — ^  Venes 
ici  needji/ 

**  Throw  up  your  shooting-iron^  and  don't 
call  me  needji,  old  gumbo^  unless  you  mean 
fiiend  and  not  Indian  by  it.  Pm  a  half-starved 
white  man^  and  should  like  a  bit  of  your  bear 
that  you  knocked  over  so  handsomely.' 

**^Nesheshin— chemocomow !  ah  !  c'estbon^ 
Monsieur  c'est  un  Americain/  he  rejoined^  ad- 
vancing firom  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  giving 
me  his  hand.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  an  old 
gombo  hunter,  and  knowing  what  a  guileless 

VOL.   II.  I 
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set  they  are  I  felt  instantly  at  ease^  for  one  of 
his  class  was  the  only  man  who  could  now  hcip 
me  out  of  those  infernal  woods,  and  guide  me 
to  the  nearest  United  States'  post. 

"  I  helped  him  to  drag  the  wounded  bear 
within  the  forest  so  soon  as  he  had  despatched 
him  with  his  tomahawk.  A  few  moments  suf- 
ficed to  flay  him^  and  then^  after  cutting  sonae 
tender  bits  from  the  carcass,  we  retired  deeper 
into  the  woods  to  sup  upon  bruin,  who,  half  an 
hour  before,  might  have  made  a  supper  of  me. 
Tlie  wood  we  were  in  was  only  a  narrow  belt 
dividing  the  Frenchto^iTi  settlement  from  a  large 
wet  prairie,  which  we  were  obliged  to  drcait 
for  some  miles  before  taking  up  a  direct  route 
for  the  Rapids,  whither  I  prevailed  upon  tlie 
Frenchman  to  guide  me.  In  summer  time  tlie 
tall  reeds  of  this  prairie  woidd  have  afforded 
ample  shelter  in  traversing  it,  if  indeed  it  be 
possible,  but  it  was  now  only  a  froien  snowy 
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'vrsstey  where,  the  ^ure  of  a  man  might  have 
lieen- descried  for  miles;  and  I  felt  considerably 
iwlieved  when  we  had  safely  navigated  along  the 
"borders  and  got  in  the  deep  forest  to  the  south. 
I'needn^t  tell  of  all  I  suffered  in  struggling 
tiuough  the  heavy  snows  until  I  reached  Carry- 
ing River,  to  which  Harrison,  after  ^  hearing  of 
die  ■  disaster  of  Frenohto  wn,  had  retreated,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a. junction  with  the 
tloops  in  his  rear.    I  arrived  here .  in  such  a 
oondition  that  I  was  placed  at  once  upon  the 
lick  list. 

^^  After  that  I  was  pretty  much  useless  to  my- 
self and  to  all  others  till  after  the  war ;  when,  at 
ihe  reduction  of  the  army  I  was  dropped  like 
many  a  more  deserving  fellow  who  like  myself 
lacked  the  education  to  do  his  country  credit 
upon  her  peace  establishment.  Uncle.  Sam 
gave  me  some  broad  lands  in  the  far  west,  how- 
ever, but  though  one  of  his  territorial  governors 

i2 
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promised  to  commiuion  me  in  a  ooips  of  nngenji 
in  case  I  settled  upon  themj  I  wmelhow  onU 
never  go  to  them  flat  western prairicfc  IloqgBi 
for  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Old  York  Stalls 
I  swi^ped  my  bounty-lands  for  one  tiling  ani 
another  that  I  could  torn  into  ready  moncji 
until  I  was  able  to  buy  me  a  &nn  down  among 
the  hills  of  Montgomery  county ;  firom  whidi 
I  can  easily  take  a  run  up  among  these  moua- 
tains  whenever  it  jumps  with  my  humoor; 
and  that's  all  I've  got  to  tell  you  about  Old 
Major  Jake  Peabody.  He's  not  so  old  thoafjk 
neither  except  firom  his  experience  in  studying 
human  natur." 


Though  sometimes  losing  the  phraseology  of 
the  worthy  Major  in  repeating  the  history  SS 
gave  of  his  adventures,  the  conclusion  boqg 
precisely  in  his  own  words,  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  oonoeit  that  was  blended  vitk 
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M  diaracter  at  once  Anrnd  «nd  ahnple^  and 

^Aen  lecUeisly^  if  not  gamesomely  bold  amid 

sndi  Habknai  and  inborn  adfialmess.    There 

"Mre  manf  audi  men  niio  raised  tbemsehea 

from  the  ranks  in  our  qaiddy-created  aimy  of 

l&i2AB,  and  being  like  the  major^  suddenly 

dropped  from  the  list    of   its  reduction^    or 

graduaDy  weeded  out  from  the  service  by  a 

more  accomplished  and    high-minded  race  of 

officers^    fell    into  penury  and    intemperance 

and  finished  their  Uves  so  deplorably  that  the 

gallantry  of  their  early  career  has  been  too 

often  forgotten  in  the  debasement  that  sullied 

its  dose. 

When  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  and  pipes 
and  cigars  were  laid  aside  for  more  substantial 
refreshment,  the  introduction  of  some  parched 
com  among  the  condiments  of  our  repast  raised 
a  discussion  between  ^^  the  barrister"  and  myself^ 
as  to  the  Asiatic,  or  American  origin  g{  this 


was  hrst  oDtaineu^  uic  uiu.  v^ 
one  of  his  dusky  satellites^  who 
ihe  question  at  rest  for  ever  1 
planation^  of  which  the  foUon 
port. 


•If 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE     ORIGIN     OF     INDIAN     CORN. 

'*  There  is  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  softly- 
flowing  Unadilla^  not  far  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Susquehannah^  which  in  former  years 
was  an  extensive  beaver-meadow.  The  short 
tarf  sloped  down  almost  to  the  brink  of  the 
stream^  whose  banks  in  this  place  nourish  not 
a  single  tree  to  shadow  its  waters.  Here,  where 
they  flow  over  pebbles  so  smooth  and'  shiny 
that  the  Indian  maid  who  wandered  along  the 
margin,  would  pause  to  count  over  her  strmgs 
of  wampum^  and  think  the  beads  had  slipped 
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away^  there  came  one  day  some  girls  to  bathe; 
and  one^  the  most  beautiful  of  all^  lingered  be- 
hind her  companions  to  gather  these  bright 
pebbles  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 

^^  A  water-spirit  who  had  assumed  the  foim 
of  a  musquosh^  sat  long  watching  her  from  the 
shore.  He  looked  at  her  shining  shoulders — 
at  her  dripping  locks,  and  the  gently  swelling 
bosom  over  which  they  fell ;  and  when  the  maid 
lifted  her  rounded  limbs  from  the  water^  and 
stepped  lightly  upon  the  green  sod,  he  too  nosed 
himself  from  the  mossy  nook  where  he  had  been 
hidden,  and  recovering  his  own  shape,  ran  to 
embrace  hen 

^^The  maiden  shrieked  and  fled,  but  the 
enamoured  spirit  pressed  closely  in  pursuit  and 
the  meadow  affording  no  shrub  nor  coTert  to 
screen  her  from  her  eager  pursuer,  she  tuned 
again  towards  the  stream  she  had  left^  end  made 
for  a  spot  where  the  wild  flowen  grew  tell  and 
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lankly  by  the  moist  margin.  The  spirit  still 
foUowed  her;  and^  frightened  and  fatigued^  the 
gill  would  have  smik  upon  the  groimd  as  he 
approached^  had  she  not  been  supported  by 
a  tuft  of  jSags  while  hastily  seizing  and  twining 
than  around  her  person  to  hide  her  shame. 

^'  In  that  moment  her  slender  form  grew  thinner 
and  more  rounded;  her  delicate  feet  became  in- 
durated in  the  loose  soil  that  opened  to  receiye 
tliem;  the  blades  of  the  flag  broadened  around 
her  fingers,  and  enddsed  her  hand ;  while  the 
pMdy  pebbles  that  she  held  Tesdyed  them« 
■dtves  into  milky  grains,  which  were  kept  to- 
gether by  the  plaited  husk, 

^The  baffled  water-spirit  sprang  to  seise  her 
by  the  k»g  hair  that  yet  floated  in  the  breeu^ 
but  the  snlken  tasseb  of  the  rustling  maae 
dl  that  met  las  grasp.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE     HUES     OF    AUTUUN. 

A  GLORIOUS  sunset  succeeded  ihe  day  cr^ 
storms^  and  all  our  arrangements  being  com<^ 
pleted  for  a  grand  hunt  on  the  morrow,  I  salliec^ 
out  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  golden  light  upom 
the  rainbow  foliage  of  autumn  still  dripping  witb 
the  shower.    Accompanied  by  Major  Jake^  and 
guided  by  one  of  the  Indians,  we  made  our  way 
to  an  elevation  some  distance  firom  the  lako^ 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  unbroken 
forest  that  rose  in  billowy  masses  on  every  side* 


{ 
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Fhe  hillock  where  we  paused  was  surmounted 
by  the  slight  remains  of  one  of  those  singular 
mounds  which,  though  not  unfrequently  found 
in  the  state  of  New  Tork,  are  beheld  in  so  much 
greater  variety  and  perfection  upon  the  prairies 
of  the  Far  West;  where  their  enormous  size, 
not  less  than  their  profusion  of  numbers, 
astounds  and  bewilders  the  speculations  of  the 
antiquary.  In  ascending  to  the  top  of  this  one, 
I  chanced  to  trip  over  some  bones  projecting 
from  the  side  of  the  mound,  where  some  wild 
animal  had  removed  the  turf  while  making  his 
burrow,  and  I  paused  to  ask  the  Indian  guide 
it  he  knew  any  thing  about  them. 

**  Those  old  bones  \"  cried  Major  Jake,  turn- 
ing round,  '^  why,  that  ignorant  varmint  can 
ten  you  nothing  about  them,  squire — they  were 
ihe  framework  of  men  who  kicked  their  shins 
against  these  knobs  a  million  of  years  before 


of  ihe  rough  hunter,  though  he 
safe  a  reply  to  the  bIui  upon  hi 
not  Beem,  however,  to  take  o£E 
lad  officioas  answer  to  a  qnesti 
Liinaelf>  bat  waiting  patiently 
bad  finished  speaking,  he  di 
around  him,  and  taming  wid 
wild  as  he  planted  his  last 
■mnmi^  stood  erect  upon  tfai 
fig^t  of  the  setting  sun  was  d 
his  attenuated  fieatorea,  and  li 
almost  M  roddy  a  glow  as  thi 
the  pi^"ninnl  ftdiwe  around 

mntA  friF   wnnn    miwnanfs      muI 
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bal  tbef  ccmid  not  slay  when  we  came^  no 
Inore  than  Ae  red  man  can  now  bide  before 
die  pfesenoe  of  the  Long  Knife.  The  Master 
of  Life  willed  it,  and  onr  fathers  swept 
them  from  the  hind.  The  Master  of  Life 
now  wishes  to  call  back  his  red  people 
to  the  blessed  gardens  whence  they  first 
started,  and  he  sends  the  pale-fiaces  to  drive 
ihem  from  the  countries  which  they  have 
learned  to  love  so  well  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
leave  them. 

^^  It  is  good.  Men  were  meant  to  grow 
firom  the  earth  like  the  oak  which  springs  in 
the  pine  barren,  or  the  evergreen  that  shoots 
firom  the  ground  when  the  tree  with  a  falling 
leaf  has  been  cut  down. 

"But  listen,  brother! — Mark  you  the  hue 
that  dyes  every  leaf  upon  that  sumach?  It 
is  bom  of  the  red  water  with  which  its  roots 
were  nourished  a  thousand  years  ago.    It  is 


\26 
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the  bUH>iI  of  a  murdered  rue 
rverv  uutumn  over  the  land 
uuKtii  i^omca  round  that  law  it 
grouiul." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A     SACONDAGA     DEER-HUNT. 

Up,  comrades,  up !  Uie  morn's  awake 

Upon  the  mountain  side, 
The  wild-drake*8  wing  bath  swept  the  lake, 
And  the  deer  has  left  the  tangled  brake. 

To  drink  from  the  rippling  tide. 

Up,  comrades,  up !  the  mead-lark*s  note. 
And  the  plover^s  cry  o'er  the  prairie  float. 
The  squirrel  he  springs  from  his  covert  now 
To  prank  it  away  on  the  chestnut  bough. 
Where  the  oriole's  pendant  nest  high  up. 

Is  rocked  on  the  swaying  trees. 
While  the  humbird  sips  from  the  harebell's  cup 

As  it  bends  to  the  morning  breeze. 

Up,  comrades,  up !  our  shallops  grate 

Upon  the  pebbly  strand. 
And  our  stalwart  hounds  impatient  wait 

To  spring  from  the  huntsman's  hand. 

Thb  September  dawn  broke  brilliantly  upon 


the  bold  streaks  shot  from 
tains  h^h  into  the  heaven 
sdves  on  their  path  Uke  the 
borealia,  and  dyeing  tte  h 
were  reflected^  iridi  hoes  u 
tiie  pointed  foreUx  that  mil 
bad  left  onr  can^  bowevi 
Stan  grev  cBm. 

The  hunt  was  divided 
each  with  difEerent  datiea  a 
one  who  took  the  cKrection. 

Hie  first,  who  were  flu 
hounds  in  diaige;  they  v 
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cmmtry^  could  follow  the  dogs  to 
eten  when  on  a  fresh  track.  The  seicond  partf^ 
who  were  all  armed  with  long  rifles^  were  to  go 
on  the  stations ;  these  were  old  foresters^  who 
knew  every  run-way  for  miles  about,  and  each 
of  whom  might  be  relied  upon  as  stanch  at  his 
post  should  the  chase  last  for  hours.  The  third 
party  took  ike  skiffs  and  canoes;  a  number  of 
tiie  latter  being  easily  shifted  to  the  adjacent 
waters,  so  that  every  lake  within  several  miles 
of  our  rendezvous  had  two  or  more  boats  upon 
it.  Lastly,  upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  cluster 
of  lakes,  was  placed  a  keen-eyed  lad,  furnished 
with  a  horn,  whose  duty  it  was  to  blow  a 
lignal,  the  moment  he  saw  the  deer  take  the 
Water* 

My  friend  and  myself  were  attached  to  the 
boat  party ;  a  skiff  with  light  sculls  feU  to  my 
lot  alone,  but  my  companion,  more  fortunate^* 

VOL.  11.  K 
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was  assigned  to  a  beik  canoe  with  one  of 
Indians.     These    anangements  haring 
made  the  night  before^  were  pot  in  action  in 
very  few  moments.    The  strand  seemed 
wifh  figures^  for  a  minute  only,  as  we 
from   the   thicket  wherein  our  wigwam 
secreted^  and  then,  while  some  phmged  intiB    *^ 
the  forest,    and  others  glided  in  their 
shallops  around  the  dusky  headlands^  the 
of  our  last  night*s  revels  became  as  silent  i 
nothing  but  the  chirp  of  the  squirrel  or 
scream  of  the  jay  had  ever  awakened  its  ech^ 
So  still  indeed  was  it  at  that  early  hour  in 
morning,  when  the  birds  had  hardly  bqrun  to 
rouse  themselves,  that  I  was  almost  startled 
the  click  of  my  own  oars  in  the  rowlocks 
they  broke  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake,  wlnfe 
X  pulled  with  an  easy  stroke  for  a  little  ialeC^ 
which  I  had  ample  leisure  to  gain  before  tto 
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dogs  would  be  let  slq).  Here  die  dnx)pi]ig 
bouglis  of  a  tall  hendodL^  wUcii  seemed  to 
flonrif  h  not  less  facniriantly  because  the  tower- 
ing stem  above  them  was  scathed  and  blasted!, 
Bonened  my  boot  from  view  as  I  ran  her  midcr 
the  rodLj  bank.  Having  depomted  my  gan  in 
liie  bow^  with  the  breech  still  so  near  me  tiiat 
I  oould  readi  it  frDm  midships  in  so  small  a 
fonit,  I  arranged  the  wooder-yoke^  or  halter^ 
with  the  pde  at  my  feet  and  the  noose  hanging 
over  the  stem ;  so  that  I  was  prepared  for  action 
in  any  way  that  it  might  offer  itself*  This  yoke 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  forked  sajding 
widi  a  noose  of  rope  or  grape-vine  at  the  end, 
to  throw  over  a  wounded  deer's  horns  when 
foaar  shot  does  not  stop  his  swimming.  If  nn« 
skflfiilly  managed,  the  animal  is  likely  to  upset 
your  boat  in  the  effort  to  take  him  thos ;  but 
there  are  men  upon  these  lakes  so  adroit  in  the 
use  of  this  rude  weapon,  that  they  prefer  it  to 
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fire-arms  when  a  honting-kiiife  is  at  hand  to 
give  the  game  the  coup  de  grace.* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  hdng  & 
few  hours  on  a  hunting -station^  with  ereij 
sense  upon  the  alert  to  fiuniliarize  one  with  the 
innmnerable  sounds  and  noises  that  steal  up  0^ 
such  ^^  creeping  murmurs  ^  from  the  stilkst 
forest.    A  man  may  walk  the  woods  for  yeaH 
and  be  conscious  only  of  the  call  of  birds  or  ibc 
cry   of  some  of   the  larger  animals^   makiDg 
themselves  heard  above  the  rustling  of  his  own 
footsteps.  But  watching  thus  for  young  qnaxry^ 
in  a  country  abounding  in  game^  and  when  it 
may  steal  upon  you  at  any  moment^  interest 
approaches   almost    to  anxiety;  and   intense 
eagerness  for  sport  makes  the  hearing  as  nioe 
as  when  fear  itself  lends  its  unhappy  instinot  to 
the  senses. 

Myriads   of  unseen   insects  appear  to  be 
*  See  vol.  i^  chap.  six. 
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grating  their  wings  beneath  the  bark  of  every 
tree  around  you^  and  the  ^^  piled  leaves/'  too 
damp  to  rustle  in  the  breeze^  give  out  a  sound 
lu  if  a  hundred  rills  were  creeping  beneath  their 
plaited  matting.  It  is^  in  fact^  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  first  bay  of  a  hound  at  such  a 
troment  breaks  almost  like  thunder  upon  the 
ear.  So^  at  leasts  did  it  come  now  upon  mine^ 
as  a  long,  deep-mouthed  yell^  was  pealed  from 

■ 

a  valley  opposite,  and  echoed  back  from  hill  to 
'Idn  around  me.  The  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  fol- 
lowed, and  then  cry  after  cry,  as  some  fresh 
dog  opened,  the  stirring  chorus  came  swelling 
'on  the  breeze.  Each  second  I  expected  to  hear 
llie  signal -horn,  or  see  the  chase  emerging 
'from  the  forest  wherever  the  indented  shore 
indicated  the  mouth  of  a  brook  along  its 
margin. 

Not  a  bush,  however,  moved  near  the  water^ 
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the  mountains  were  alive  aiomidy  bat  the  hke 
was  as  untroubled  as  ever^  lave  when  a  flod[  oC 
ducks  feeding  near  me  flapped  their  trings  onee 
or  twice  at  the  first  outcry^  and  then  resumed 
their  immolested  employment.  The  suddfltt 
burst  had  died  away  in  the  distance^  the  dtaie 
had  probably  been  turned  by  the  single  |Meee 
that  was  discharged;  and  now^  leading  o?er 
the  farther  hills^  its  sounds  became  fainter 
and  fainter^  until^  at  last,  they  died  away 
entirely* 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and,  damp,  chiUy,  and 
somewhat  dispirited,  I  still  maintained  my  mo- 
tionless position.  A  slight  breeze  had  arisen 
upon  the  lake,  and  the  little  waves  rippling 
against  my  boat  made  a  monotonous  flapping 
sound  that  almost  lulled  me  asleep.  I  wa% 
indeed,  I  believe,  fairly  verging  upon  a  most 
inglorious  nap  upon  my  post,  when  a  shaip 
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ger  ydl  started  me  from  my  doze^  and  made 
ft  Mse  my  oars  in  a  moment.  It  came  from 
hioad  deep  bay  locked  in  by  two  headlands 
\  my  right*  The  farther  side  of  the  bay  was  a 
■rsh^  and  there^  bounding  through  the  tall 
dg^  I  beheld  a  noble  buck^  with  a  single 
Nmd  about  a  gunshot  behind  him.  Strangely 
lough^  he  seemed  to  have  no  disposition  to 
ke  the  water^  but  leaping  with  prodigious 
rides  over  the  long  grass^  he  kept  the  margin 
r  a  few  moments^  and  then  struck  into  a 
marack  swamp  that  fringed  Ihe  opening.  It 
m  but  an  instant  that  he  was  lost,  however; 
simultaneous  cry  from  half-a-dozen  hounds 
Id  that  he  was  turned  in  that  direction.  He 
ipeared  again  upon  a  rocky  ledge  where  some 
Ay  pines^  with  no  underwood^  were  the  only 
fwer  to  screen  him.  But  now  his  route  carried 
m  unavoidably  out  of  the  line  of  my  station. 
knew  that  there  were  those  beyond  who  would 


care  for  him,  l)iit  iii  tlie  vexation  of  mv  i 
losing  my  own  shot,  I  could  hardly  help  cursing 
the  poor  animal  as  I  saw  him  hurry  to  d^" 
struction.  The  height  of  the  cliffs  seemed  aloiK 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  water;  and 
could  almost  fancy  that  he  looked  hurriedl; 
around,  while  bounding  from  crag  to  crag,  for  a 
s2)ot  where  he  might  best  make  his  plunge. 
The  dogs  were  now  silent — they  had  not  yet 
issued  from  the  covert — ^but  the  moment  they 
emerged  from  the  wood  and  caught  sight  of  the 
game,  they  opened  with  a  yell  which  made  the 
deer  spring  from  the  high  bank  as  if  he  were 
leaping  from  the  very  jaws  of  his  pmrsuers* 
Now  came  my  first  moment  of  action ;  I  might 
even  yet,  I  thought,  be  not  too  late :  I  seized  my 
oars,  and  the  tough  ash  quivered  in  my  hands 
as  I  sent  the  skiff*  flying  oyer  the  water. 

The  buck  was  swimming  firom  me,  but  he 
had  a  broad  bay  to  cross  before  he  could  gain  the 
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oppomte  side  of  die  lake.  In  this  bay^  and  be- 
tween me  and  his  direct  track,  was  a  wooded 
islet,  and  by  taking  an  oblique  direction  I  triedj 
as  well  as  possible,  to  keep  it  between  myself 
and  the  hard-pressed  animal,  in  order  that,  not 
seeing  me,  he  might  still  keep  on  the  same 
ocrarse.  I  must  have  been  nearly  abreast  of 
the  islet.  The  route  of  the  deer  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  advance,  and  directly  at  right 
angles  to  that  which  I  was  steering — I  might 
yet  cut  him  off  the  opposite  shore — the  dogs 
would  prevent  him  returning  from  that  he  had 
left,  and  I  would  certainly  overtake  him  should 
he  attempt  to  make  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
which  was  still  distant.  The  moisture  started 
thick  upon  my  brow  from  exertion,  and  the 
kuees  of  my  frail  shallop  cracked  as  I  impelled 
her  through  the  water. 

But  there  were  other  players  in  the  game 
beride  myself — cooler,  more  experienced,  equally 
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alert,  and  better  situated  for  winning.    Tli^ 
canoe,  in  which  was  my  friend^  '^  The  Barrister,'^ 
with  the  Indian,  was  concealed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  islet,  and  having  watched  the  whol^ 
progress  of  the  chase,  waited  only  for  the  bade 
to  come  in  a  line  with  it  before  launching  in  s 
pursuit  sure  to  be  suooessfuL    The  moment  fior 
striking  arrived  just  as  I  passed  the  isleC^  and 
llien,  swift  as  a  falcon  on  the  stoop^  the  arrowy 
bark  shot  from  its  covert  and  darted  across  the 
water.    The  effect  was  more  like  a  vision  than 
any  scene  I  can  recall.    My  friend  was  nearly 
concealed  from  view  as  he  lay  on  his  breast, 
with  his  piece  levelled  directly  over  the  prow  of 
the  canoe  waiting  for  the  Indian  to  give  flie 
word  to  fire;  but  the  person  of  tiie  latter  was 
folly  exposed  and  with  the  most  striking  eSecf^ 
as  he  stood  erect  in  the  stem^  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  with  every  muscle  in  his  swailliy 
frame  brought  into  action  as  he  plied  his  AmIk 
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iog  peddk.  His  long  Iiair  streamed  on  the 
windl,  and^  witii  the  piercing  eyes  and  featmes 
strained  vitli  eager  and  intense  excitement,  ga^e 
an  almost  imearthly  aspect  to  his  oomitenance* 

^ 

The  dogged  and  listless  look  which  dharacterised 
him  a  few  hours  before,  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown  off  with  the  tattered  garb  that  disguised 
without  covering  his  person ;  and  the  keenreyed^ 
dean-limbed  hunter  now  revealed  to  view,  bore 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  sullen  and  shabby 
vagrant  of  yesterday,  than  does  a  thorough-bred 
and  mettlesome  racer,  spuming  the  green  turf 
with  glowing  hoo^  to  the  rickety  and  broken-, 
down  hackney  that  steals  through  the  dirty 
suburbs  of  a  dty.  The  ludicrous  cries,  how- 
ever,  that  broke  from  him  at  every  moment, 
afforded  a  most  whimsical  contrast  to  his  pic- 
turesque appearance.  **Yarh!  whitemanP* 
— *^  San  Marie  !    no  fire !" — ^^  Howh !    diable 
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Poagun  !"* — ^^  Dame  de  Lorette !  Coilaer^t 
ready — Sacre — ^Weenuc!**   and  a  dozen  otbeJ 
epithets  and  exclamations^  Catholic  and  heatiheiX; 
Indian^  English^  and  Canadian^  bmrst  in  a  tor- 
rent from  his  lips.     Suddenly,  howerer^  disco- 
vering he  had  gained  sufficiently  upon  the  buclr^ 
he  stopped  paddling,  and,  in  good  calm  Eng- 
lish, gave  his  directions  to  his  companion  as 
coolly  as  if  now  certain  of  the  prize. 

The  other  then  covered  the  deer's  head  with 
his  rifle  as  he  swam  directly  from  him,  but  still 
he  waited  for  the  proper  moment.  It  came 
just  as  the  buck  touched  the  ground  with  his 
fore  feet ;  a  projecting  rock  received  him,  and 
he  reared  his  antlers  high  above  the  water, 
while  his  hinder  parts  were  yet  submerged  in 

*  Poagun,  or  Tmewawgun,  **  Pipet**  was  a  name  he 
gave  my  friend,  "  The  Barrister* 
f  New-Yorker. 
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Waking  good  his  landing.  ^^Tirel*'  cried  th# 
hunter^  andat  that  instant  the  ball  struck  him 
i^  tli9  spincy  a  few  inches  behind  the  ears.  The 
iMumal  bent  forward  beneath  the  blow^  and 
tjien  endeavouring  to  raise  his  head^  he  toppled 
over  backwards^  and  slipped  off  the  rock  into 
the  lake^  an  unresisting  carcass. 

My  skiff  shot  alongside  the  canoe  at  that 
instant;  but  though  within  hearing  of  all  that 
passed^  I  was^  of  course^  too  late  for  a  shot. 
The  buck,  which  proved  a  noble  fellow^  was 
soon  lifted  into  the  boat,  while  together  we 
pulled  leisurely  for  the  rendezvous  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake.  There  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  hunt  came  gradually  dropping  in^ 
one  after  another.  A  yearling,  with  its  horns 
yet  in  the  velvety  and  a  doe  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion^ were  the  only  other  fruits  of  the  hunt. 
But  all  were  loud  in  prusing  the  buck  as  the 
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finest  and  fattest  tbat  had  been  taken 
lake  during  the  season.  For  sercnl  boon  ibto 
woods  rung  with  merriment  aa,  kindlmg  osr 
fire  upon  a  broad  rock,  we  feaated  upon  the 
spoils  of  the  chaae;  and  our  level  waa  onl^ 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  doae  of  the  daj^ 
when^  embarking  leiaordy  to  ateer  for  oar 
camp,  the  echoing  halloo  of  the  last  loiterer 
faded  over  the  hills  as  his  boat  rounded  the 
nearest  headknd  and  finally  left  the  shore  to 
solitude  and  silence. 


The  hunt  is  uj 
The  merry  woodland  shout 
That  rung  diese  echoing  glades  about 

An  houragone 
Hath  swept  beyond  the  eastern  hills ; 

Where  pale  and  lone, 
Themocm  her  mystic  circle  fills. 
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And  DOW  £rom  thicket  dark. 

When  bj  the  mist-wreathed  river 
The  firefly's  spark 

WiU  fitful  quirer. 
And  bubbles  round  the  lilies  cup. 
From  lurking  trout  come  coursing  up,— 
The  doe  hath  led  her  fawn  to  drink. 

While  scared  by  step  so  near, 
Uprising  from  the  sedgy  brink. 
The  lonely  bittern's  ciy  will  sink 

Upon  the  huntei^s  ear ; 
Who,  startled  from  his  early  sleep, 

Lists  for  some  sounds  approaching  nigher — 
Half-dreaming  lists — then  turns  to  heap 

Another  fagot  on  his  fire. 
And  then  again  in  dreams  once  more. 
Pursues  his  quarry  by  the  shore. 

The  next  day^s  hunt  I  took  no  share  m^ 
owing  to  an  indisposition  incurred  whUe  lying 
at  my  station,  in  a  wet  boat  inactive  for  hours. 
I  therefore  amused  myself  in  writing  out  a 
narrative  which  forcibly  struck  my  fancy  as  told 
by  one  of  the  party  during  our  row  homewards 
the  evening  before^  and  which^  upon  my  visiting 
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the  5icene  of  its  diicf  mricietit 

ward,*  anAumed  in  vaj  portfoEo  tfae  di^  of  ^ 

following  story. 

•  Vide  *"  A  Winter  in  the  Fsr  Wcs.'  toLL 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    TWIN-DOOMED. 


Win-bora  they  live,  twin-bora  they  die ;   in  grief  and 
•   joy  twin-hearted; 

e  buds  upon  one  parent  bough,  twin-doom*d,  in  death 
not  parted.^ 

Thb  superstition  imbodied  in  the  above 
tich  is  very  common  in  those  parts  of  New 
rk  and  New  Jersey,  which  were  originally 
tied  by  a  Dutch  population.  It  had  its  in- 
Bnoe  with  Dominie  Dewitt  firom  the  moment 
t  his  good  woman  presented  him  with  the 
n-brothers^  whose  fortunes  are  the  subject  of 
roi*.  II.  L 
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our  story.  He  regarded  them  from  the  first  as 
children  of  fate — ^as  boons  that  were  but  lent  to 
their  parents  to  be  reclaimed  so  soon^thatit 
was  a  waste  of  feeling,  if  not  an  impious  inter- 
meddling with  Providence,  to  allow  parental 
affection  to  devolve  in  its  full  strength  upcm 
them. 

They  were  waifs,  he  thought,  upon  the  waters 
of  life,  which  it  hardly  concerned  his  heart  to 
claim. 

The  death  of  the  mother,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed the  birth  of  the  twins,  confinned  tiiis 
superstitious  feeling,  and  their  foims  were 
henceforth  ever  associated  with  images  of  j^oom 
in  the  breast  of  their  only  surviving  pirait. 
Old  Dewitt,  however,  though  a  selfish  and  oon- 
tracted  man,  was  not  wanting  in  the  ideas  of 
duty  which  became  his  statioii  as  a  ChiistisM 
pastor.  He  imparted  all  the  slander  advaa^ 
tages  of  education  wfaidi  weie  shaied  bj  his 
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other  children  to  the  two  youngest ;  and  though 
they  had  not  an  equal  interest  in  his  affections 
with  the  rest,  he  still  left  them  unvisited  by 
any  harshness  whatsoever.  The  indifference  of 
flieir  father  was^  in  fitct^  all  of  which  the  twins 
had  to  complain. 

The  consequence  was  natural ;  the  boys  being 
left  so  much  to  themselves^  became  all-in-all  to 
each  other.  Their  pursuits  were  in  every 
respect  the  same.  At  school^  or  in  any  quarrel 
or  scene  of  boyish  faction,  the  two  Dewitt's 
were  always  named  as  one  individual ;  and  as 
they  shot  up  toward  manhood,  they  were  equally 
inseparable.  If  Ernest  went  out  to  drive  a 
deer,  Rupert  always  must  accompany  him  to 
shoot  partridges  by  the  way;  and  if  Rupert 
borrowed  his  brother's  rifle  for  the  larger  game, 
Ernest  in  turn  would  shoulder  the  smooth-bore 
of  the  other,  to  bring  home  some  birds  at  the 

L  2 
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same  time.     Together^  though,  tbey   almiys 
went. 

The  '^  Forest  of  Deane/*  which  has  kept  its 
name  and  dimensions  ahnost  until  the  moment 
when  I  write^  was  the  scene  of  their  eaily 
sports.  Tlie  wild  deer  at  that  time  still  fre- 
quented the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  and  the 
rocky  passes  which  led  down  firom  this  romantic 
forest  to  the  river^  were  often  scoured  by  these 
active  youths  in  pursuit  of  a  hunted  buck  which 
would  here  take  the  water.  Many  a  time  then 
have  the  cliffs  of  Dundenbeig  echoed  [thdr 
woodland  shout,  when  the  blood  of  their  quarry 
dyed  the  waves  which  wash  its  base.  Their 
names  [as  dead  shots  and  keen  hunters  were 
well  known  in  the  country  below,  and  there  aie 
those  yet  living  in  the  opposite  viUage  oS  Peeks- 
kill,  who  have  feasted  upon  bear's  mea^  whidi 
the  twin-huntsmen  carried  thither  from  die 
forest  of  Deane. 
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Our  story^  however^  has  but  little  to  do  with 
the  early  career  of  the  Rockland  hunters^  and  I 
baire  merely  glanced  at  the  years  of  their  life 
^hich  were  passed  in  that  romantic  region  of  a 
etate  whose  scenic  beauties  are^  perhaps,  un- 
matched in  variety  by  any  district  of  the  same 
site,  in  order  to  show  how  the  dispositions  of 
the  twins  were  fused  and  moulded  together  in 
early  life.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
(Oh-ey-o,  or  Beautiful  River,  as  it  is  called  in 
die  mellifluous  dialect  of  the  Senecas),  that  the 
two  foresters  of  Deane  first  began  to  play  a  part 
in  the  world's  drama.  As  the  larger  game  be- 
came scarce  on  the  Hudson,  they  had  emigrated 
to  this,  then,  remote  region;  and  here  they 
became  as  famous  for  their  boldness  and  address 
in  tradng  the  Indian  marauder  to  hb  lair,  as 
^bftf  were  previously  noted  for  their  skill  in 
striking  a  less  dangerous  quarry. 

.T%e  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  two  bro- 
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thers  made  them  great  favourites  in  the  oom- 
munity  of  hunters,  of  which  they  were  now 
members.  A  frontier  settler  always  depends 
more  upon  his  rifle  than  on  his  farm  for  subnst' 
ence^  during  the  infancy  of  his  ^'  improve- 
ments 'y^  and  this  habit  of  taking  so  often  to  the 
woods,  brings  liim  continually  into  collitdoa 
with  the  Indians.  It  has  ever,  indeed,  been 
the  main  source  of  all  our  border  difficultias. 
The  two  Dewitts  had  their  full  share  of  these 
wild  adventures.  They  were  both  distinguished 
for  their  feats  of  daring;  but  upon  one  occa* 
sion,  Rupert,  in  particular,  gave  such  signal 
proofs  of  conduct  and  bravery,  tiiat  upon  tlie 
foil  of  the  chief  man  in  the  settlement^  in  a 
skirmish  wherein  young  Devdtt  amply  revenged 
his  death,  Rupert  was  unanimously  dected 
captain  of  the  station,  and  all  the  cabins  within 
the  stockade  were  placed  under  his  especial 
guardianship.     Ernest  witnessed  Ae  ponoAr- 
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mttnt  of  his  brother  with  emotions  of  pride  m 
fan  as  if  it  had  been  conferred  upon  himself; 
and  so  much  did  the  twins  seem  actuated  by 
one  soul^  that  in  all  measures  that  were  taken 
by  the  band  of  pioneers,  they  insensibly  fol* 
lowed  the  lead  of  either  brother.  The  super* 
stition  which  had  given  a  fated  character  to 
their  lives  at  home^  followed,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, even  here,  and  their  characters  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  thoroughly  identified,  tiieir  for- 
tones  so  completely  bound  up  in  each  other, 
timt,  feeling  no  harm  could  overtake  the  one 
which  was  not  shared  by  the  other,  their  fol- 
lowers had  equal  confidence  in  both,  and  volun- 
teered, witii  the  same  alacrity,  upon  any  border 
expedition,  when  either  of  the  brothers  chanced 
to  lead* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  General  Wayne, 
who  had  been  sent  by  government  to  crush  the 
aDied  forces  of  the  Northnrestem  Indianf^ 


campaign,  whicli  was  i 
decided  near  the  Miami, 
route  from  Httaboi^  to 
field  where  these  tnx^ 
the  traTeller  umj  atiU  ue 
the  soldiery,  blackeninj 
*l>roiigh  which  he  rides. 
but  I  must  not  anticiptfe 
■toiy,  whose  truth  is  ind 
one  silent  memento. 

The  western  militia,  la 
*»«d  been  drafted  into  V 
never  remarkable  for  militi 
which,  nrtt  *rt  «. — *:,_  ,. 


propensity,  ca6h  man  to  **  fight  on  his  own 
liook;^  and  not  merely  that,  but  when  not  em- 
j^yed  npon  immediate  active  service,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  together.  They 
become  disgusted  with  the  monotony  of  mili- 
ttoy  duties ;  revolt  at  their  exacting  precision^ 
and  though  full  of  fight,  when  fight  is  to  be 
had,  are  eager  to  disperse  upon  the  least  inter- 
mission of  active  service,  and  come  and  go  as 
individual  caprice  may  lead  them.  General 
Wayne's  camp,  indeed,  was  for  a  while  a  com- 
plete caravanserai,  where  not  merely  one  or 
two,  but  whole  troops  of  volunteers  could  be 
seen  arriving  and  departing  at  any  hour.  This, 
to  tlie  spirit  of  an  old  soldier,  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  armies  of  Washington,  was  unen- 
duraUe.  But  as  these  flitting  gentry  consti- 
tated  the  sharpshooters,  upon  whom  he  chiefly 
depended,  the  veteran  officer  bore  with  them  as 
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long  as  possible^  in  the  hope  that  by  huiiiuuiuig 
the  volunteers^  he  might  best  attach  them  to  the 
service  for  which  this  species  of  force  wis  iB- 
important. 

At  lengthy  however,  matters  reached  such  t 
pass^  that  the  army  was  in  danger  of  oomideto 
disorganization,  and  a  new  system  must  neces- 
sarily be  adopted.  ^^  Mad  Anthony/^  as  Waync^ 
men  called  him  (who  when  he  really  took  t 
thing  in  hand,  never  did  it  by  halves),  estap 
blished  martial  law  in  its  most  rigid  fbnn,  and 
proclaimed  that  every  man  on  his  muster-3rdU» 
of  whatsoever  rank,  who  should  pass  beyond 
the  lines  without  a  special  permit  £rom  himsftt 
should  be  tried  as  a  deserter,  and  anffier  aocozd- 
ingly.    The  threatened  severity  seemed  only  to 
multiply  the  desertions ;  but  so  keen  were  tlii 
backwoods  militiamen  in  makmg  their  emaps, 
firom  what  they  now  considered  an  oafngaaai 
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tgaanj,  diat,  with  all  the  vigilanoe  of  the  rega- 
br  offioen^  it  was  impossible  to  seize  any^  to 
make  a  military  example  of  them. 

Fresh  volunteers^  however,  occasionally  sup- 
plied the  place  of  those  who  thus  absented 
tfaonsdves  without  leave;  and  one  morning 
IB  particular^  a  great  sensation  was  created 
Ifaoq^out  the  camp  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
body  of  levies^  which,  though  numerically 
naall,  struck  every  one  as  the  finest  company 
liiai;  had  yet  been  mustered  beneath  the  stan- 
daid  of  Wayne.  The  troop  consisted  of 
■unuited  riflemen,  thoroughly  armed  and 
sqpBpped  after  the  border  fashion,  and  dad  in 
dia  belted  huntang-firock,  which  is  the  most 
jBKoftil  of  modem  eostumes.  Both  horses  and 
OMn  seemed  picked  for  special  service,  and 
Ijinr  make  and  movement  exhibited  that  union 
aCatrengih  and  agility,  which,  alike  in  man  and 
baa^   constitutes  the  per£ection  of  that  am- 


Western  prairies. 

The  commandant  o 
tiiy  to  be  tlie  leader  of 
martial  figom,  tbe  bar. 
personal  eqnipmenta* 
complete^  «nd  suited  tt 
feather  in  his  wolf-ddn 
and  a  long  shot;  the  qt 
tiie  wampum  belt,  whic 
and  pistols,  from  the  1 
foeman — spoke  of  the 
arm ;  while  the  pasther- 
hoosings  of  his  sable  i 
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lant  a  master ;  and  as  the  fringed  leggin  pressed 
Ins  flank^  while  the  yoimg  oflSicer  &ced  die 
general  in  passmg  in  salute  before  him,  he  exe- 
cuted his  passages  with  all  the  graceful  pre- 
cision of  a  charger  tnuned  in  the  numige. 

A  nrarmur  of  admiration  ran  along  the  ranks 
as  this  gallant  cavalier  paced  slowly  in  front  of 
the  soldiery,  and  reined  up  his  champing  steed 
before  the  line  of  his  tall  followers,  as  they  were 
at  length  marshalled  upon  the  parade*  But  the 
sensation  which  his  air  and  figure  excited  was 
ahhost  equally  shared  by  another  individual, 
who  had  hitherto  ridden  beside  him  in  the  ran, 
biit  who  now  drew  up  his  rough  Indian  pony 
mpBOt  from  the  rest,  as  if  claiming  no  share  in 
die  lot  of  the  new  comers. 

It  was  a  sunburnt  youtli,  whose  handsome 
features  afforded  so  exact  a  counterpart  of  those 
of  the  leader  of  the  band,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  difference  of  their  equipments,  either  of  the 
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The  new  levies  were  duly  mustered,  and  after 
liw  rules  and  articles  of  war  had  been  read  aloud 
to  them,  several  camp  regulations  were  promul- 
galed;  and  among  the  rest  the  recent  order  of 
Ae  commander-in-chief,  whereby  a  breach  of 
disdpline,  m  going  beyond  the  chain  of  senti- 
neb,  incurred  the  penalty  of  desertion. 

^  No,  by  heaven !"  shouted  Ernest,  when 
IUb  was  read,  ^  Rupert,  Rupert,  my  brother, 
you  shall  never  bear  such  slavery !  Away — 
amay,  from  this  roofless  prison,  and  if  your  life 
m  what  tiiey  want,  let  them  have  it  in  the  woods 
—in  your  own  way.  But  bind  not  yourself  to 
these  written  laws,  that  bear  chains  and  death 
IB  every  letter.  Away,  Rupert,  away  from  this 
accursed  thraldom!"  And  leaping  into  his 
saddle  before  half  these  words  were  uttered,  he 
seiced  the  bridle  rein  of  his  brotiier  and  nearly 
vged  him  from  the  spot  while  pouring  out  his 

a 

passionate  appeal 
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^  By  the  soul  of  Washington  T  roared  dU 
Wayne*  **  what  mad  youngster  is  tUs  ?    5^, 
seise  him  not,**  added  he^  goodharooinedjy 
seeing  that  Rupert  did  not  yield  to  his  brodifl'i 
violeiu*e,  and  that  the  other  chedced  luiii«lt 
and  withdrew  abashed  from  the  parade,  ss  i 
civur^e  U\x^K  excited  by  his  Qoixotism,  stoq; 
his  ear.     *^  By  the  soul  of  Washington^"  cM 
tho  ^neral«  repeating  his  fiiToarite  oath,  ^  hot 
yc'ro  a  tiite  brace  of  fellows ;  and  Unde  Samhs 
so  much  need  of  both  of  you^  that  he  has  no 
idea  of  letting  more  than  one  go.^    And  csffing 
Kui^ert  to  Ids  side,  he  spoke  with  a  kindness  to 
tlie  young  officer,  that  was  probably  meant  to 
seizure  a  new  recruit  in  his  brother;  who  had^ 
however,  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

The  i^arade  was  now  dismissed,  and  so  soon 
as  Rupert  had  taken  possession  of  his  quarters* 
and  seen  that  his  men  and  horses  were  all  pnh 
perly  taken  care  of,  he  parted  from  hiacomrtJas 
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iDtoiBttalnewdlof  Stneitt  vrho  Mnilat  him 
a-adsflBp  of  toees  upon  tbe  baak  of  tilt  rmr, 
mjiyirt  difltenoe  from  the  oamp.  Emetfbsemi^ 
Ad  Jiure  MLj  zecovered  his  equinunity;  but 
.diough^  youth-like^  ashamed  of  the£i  of  heroies 
jrUck  had  placed  hit  brother  in  a  aonewhat 
ridimloua  position  a  few  hours  beforOf  be  bad 
«ot  akered  the  Tiews  which  he  had  entertained 
bmi  ihe  firs^  about  Ruperfs  taking  semoe 
nder  Oeneral  Wayne* 

^  You  wiU  not  start  homeward  to-night  ?" 
^aaed  Bnpert,  at  length  changing  a  subject  it 
JMBM  n«wilfffff  to  discQsaa 

.  ^  Yes^  to-night  I  must  be  off>  and  that  soon^ 
too^  Bopert.  Little  Needji  must  pace  his 
thirty  miles  before  midnighL  I  don't  know 
fi^  I  ha^e  done  wisely  in  coming  so  &r  with 
javLi*  but»  in  truth.  I  wanted  to  aee  Imw  our 
hfsaten  would  look  among  the  eontinentala 
^ifad  Anthony  haa  brought  with  him/^ 

VOL.  II.  M 


a  man  must  live  in  the  \ 
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fight  in  them." 

''Ay,  ay,  thafa  it;  i 
deer  that  isn't  worth  a 
upon  a  panther  track.    I 
ber/'  continued  his  brol 
sadly  upon  Rupert, ''  that 
just  in  the  way  that  the 
whichmeans,  I  take  it,  thi 
go  for  nothing.   Why,thei 
the  ranks  that  will  not  k 
than  you ;   ay,  and  for  a^ 
do  it^  too,  as  welL'' 
A  flush  of  uride — ru^rh* 
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caged  hunter,  "Why,  Rupert,  you  must  not 
dare  even,  soldier  that  you  now  are,  to  take  the 
bush,  and  keep  your  hand  in  by  killing  a  buck 
occasionally/' 

"  Believe  it  not,  Ernest.  My  men  will  never 
stand  that,  for  all  the  Mad  Anthony's  or  mad 
diBvils  in  the  universe." 

**  You  must,  you  must,  my  brother,**  an- 
swered Ernest,  shaking  his  head, "and  now  you 
begin  to  see  why  I  would  not  volunteer  upon 
this  service.  I  am  quieter  than  you,  and  there- 
fore saw  farther  into  matters  than  you  did,  when 
you  chose  to  come  hither  rather  than  ^ve  up 
the  command  of  your  company.  But  where's 
the  use  of  looking  back  upon  a  cold  trail  ?  You 
are  now  one  of  Unde  Sam's  men,  and  Heaven 
knows  when  he  will  let  go  his  grip  upon  you." 

Conversing  thus,  the  brothers  had  walked 
Boine  distance.    The  moon  was  shining  brightly 

h2 
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above  tliem^  and  a  silver  cxnI  of  lig^t  tailing 
along  the  rippling  Ohio,  seemed  to  lore  tbem 
onward  witli  the  river's  course.  At  lengthy  hoiw- 
ever^  the  more  considerate  Ernest  deemed  it  pm^ 
dent  that  they  should  part,and  catching  die  pony, 
which  had  followed  them  like  a  dog,  he  mounted 
and  prepared  to  move  off.  But  Rupert  would 
not  yet  leave  his  brother  and  retrace  his  steps 
to  camp.  It  might  be  long  before  they  should 
meet  again — they  who  had  never  before  thus 
parted — who  had  been  always  inseparable,  alike 
in  counsel  and  in  action^  and  who  w«ie  now 
about  for  the  first  time  to  be  severed,  when 
stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  might  best  be 
mutually  serviceable. 

^^  I  don't  think  I  will  leave  you  just  ye^ 
Ernest.  I  may  as  well  walk  with  you  as  far  as 
the  branch ;  and  we  are  hardly  without  shot  of 
the  soldier  who   is   standing  sentry  yondob 
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What  a  mark  the  fellow's  cap  would  be  from 
tiiat  dump  of  pawpaws  !^ 

**  Yes,**  said  Ernest,  lifting  his  rifle  from  his 
kp  as  the  musket  gleamed  in  the  moonlight. 
^I  am  almost  tempted  to  pick  that  shining 
smooth-bore  out  of  his  fingers,  just  to  show 
bow  ridiculous  it  is  to  carry  such  shooting-irons 
as  that  into  the  woods.  But  come ;  the  time 
has  gone  by  fot  such  jokes;  if  you  will  go 
brtiier  with  me,  let  us  push  on/'  They  reached 
die  '^ branch,^  or  brook,  and  crossed  it;  and 
still  they  continued  increasing  the  distance  be- 
tween themselres  and  the  camp. 

^^  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  now  really  bid 
good-bye,"  exclaimed  Rupert  at  last,  sdzing  the 
hand  of  Us  brother.  ^But  here,  Ernest,  I 
wish  you  would  carry  home  my  Indian  belt, 
and  these  odier  fixings ;  they  will  remind  you 
of  old  times  if  I'm  kq>t  away  long,  and  the 
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sutler  will  give  me  something  to  wear  more  in 

camp  fashion/'    As  he  spoke  thus^  he  tied  the 

wampum  sash  around  the  waist  of  his  Im>ther^ 

and  while  throwing  the  Indian  pouch  over  hiB 

shoulder^  their  arms  met  in  the  fold  of  brothe^ 

hood^  and  the  twins  parted  with  that  silent 

embrace.    Rupert,  rapidly  retracing  his  stepi 

toward  the  camp,  soon  reached  the  brook,  and 

a  half-hour's  walk  might  yet  have  enabled  him 

to  regain  his  quarters  in  safety ;  but  the  finger<tf 

Fate  was  upon  him,  and  he,  who  had  already 

been  led  away  from  duty  by  the  strong  lore  of 

affection,  was  still  further  induced  to  isolate  it 

by  an  instinct  not  less  impulsive  in  the  bosom 

of  a  borderer. 

Pausing  to  drink  at  the  rivulet,  Rupert,  in 
stooping  over  the  bank,  thought  that  he  disco- 
vered a  fresh  moccassin-print,  and  ben&g 
down  the  branches  which  embowered  the  tpttf 
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80  as  to  bring  the  rays  of  the  moon  full  upon  it, 
a  more  thorough  examination  fully  satisfied 
him  that  an  Indian  had  latdy  passed  that  way. 
A  regular  soldier,  upon  thus  discovering  traces 
of  a  spy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp, 
would  at  once  have  reported  it  to  the  officer  of 
the  day,  and  allowed  his  superior  to  take  mea- 
sures accordingly.  But  such  an  idea  never 
occurred  to  the  backwood  ranger.  He  had 
discovered  an  Indian  trail,  and  there  were  but 
two  things,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  done :  first  to 
find  out  its  direction,  and  then  to  follow  it  to 
the  death.  A  sleuth-hound  upon  the  scent  of 
blood  could  not  be  impelled  by  a  more  irre- 
sistible instinct  than  that  which  urged  the  fiery 
Kupert  on  that  fatal  chase. 

It  boots  not  to  tell  the  various  chances  of  his 
hunt ;  how  here  he  missed  the  trail  upon  rocky 
ground,  where  the  moccassin  had  left  no  print; 
how  there'he  was  obliged  to  feel  for  it  in  some 
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wbich  lie  felt  at  discovering  Iiow  Bapert  Bad 

fdMrfcited  liis  life^  waa  almoBt  counterbalanced 

hf  a  thrill  6f  joy^  aa  it  suggested  itself  to  this 

high-aoaled  Ernest  that  he  mi^tit  so  &r  keep 

vp  the  counterfeit  as  to  become  a  sacrifice  in 

place  of  the  brother  on  whom  he  dotedL    The 

oomradea  of  Ruper^  who  might  have  detected 

the  imposition^  chanced  to  be  off  on  &t^ue 

parties  in  differafit  directions;  and  this^  to^ 

gefiier  with  the  summary  mode  of  proceeding 

that  was  adapted  upon  his  readiing   camp^ 

&70ured  his  design. 

A  drum-head  court-martial  was  instantly 
called  to  decick  upon  the  &te  of  a  prisoneTj 
to  whose  guilt  there  seemed  to  be^  alas !  too 
many  witnesses.  The  road  tiiat  he  had  taken^ 
the  distance  firom  camp^  the  time  of  ni^t  he 
had  chosen  to  wander  so  £ar  [from  iite  Knes,-* 
nay^  die  £eMt  of  his  kavii^  his  blood-horse  at 
Ae  stabk^  aa  if  fearing  detection,  uuron^  him^ 
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and  stealing  off  upon  an   Indian  'pony,— all 
seemed  to  make  out  a  flagrant  case  of  deser- 
tion.   But  why  dwell  upon  these  painful  details 
of  an  affair  which  was  so  amply  canvassed  in  all 
its  bearings^  throughout  the  western  country, 
long  afterwards?    Let  the  reader  be  content 
with  the  bare  historical  fact,  that  the  ill-starred 
militiaman  was  condemned  to  be  shot  to  death 
as  a  deserter,  under  the  circumstances  as  I  have 
stated  them.    It  seemed  a  terrible  proceeding 
when  these  attending  circumstances  were  after- 
wards reviewed ;  but  though  at  the  time  Gene- 
ral Wayne  was  much  censured  for  signing  that 
young  man's  death-warranty  yet  both  military 
men  and  civilians^  who  knew  the  condition  of 
his  army,  have  agreed  that  it  was  this  one  ex- 
ample alone  which  prevented  that  army  from 
falling  to  pieces. 

The  heart  of  Ernest  was  so  thoroughly  made 
up  to  meet  the  &te  which  was  intended  for  Us 
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brother,  that  his  pulses  did  not  change  in  a 
single  throb  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  but 
an  hour  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  '^The 
sooner  that  it  be  over  the  better  for  Rupert,^' 
ezdaimed  he^  mentally.  And  then^  man  as  he 
wasy  his  eyes  fiUed  with  tears  when  he  thought 
of  the  anguish  which  that  darling  brother  would 
suffer  at  learning  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
him. 

^'  Oh^  God  V^  he  cried  aloud^  clasping  his  hands 
above  his  head  as  he  paced  the  narrow  guard-room 
in  which  he  was  now  immured^  '^  God  of  Heaven ! 
that  they  would  but  place  us  together  with  our 
rifles  in  the  forest,  and  send  this  whole  army  to 
hunt  us  down.''  And  the  features  of  the  wild 
bushfighter  lighted  up  with  a  grim  smile  as  he 
thought  of  keeping  a  battalion  at  bay  in  the 
green  wood^  and  crippling  it  with  his  single 
arm.  The  proud  thought  seemed  to  bear  with 
it  a  new  train  of  views.    ^'  If  Rupert  knew/^ 
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said  he,  pauab^  in  hia  walk — ^if  he  Imt 
dreamed  how  mattera  were  goings  he  wodd 
soon  collect  a  acare  of  riflea  to  atiike  wiAy 
and  take  me  firom  beneafli  their  very  heyaneCs. 
But  this  is  madnesa " 

^^  Ay !  that  it  la,  my  fine  fcDow^**  answcied 
the  sentinel,  who  guarded  his  door^  and  who 
now,  hearing  the  last  wordf  uttered  while  die 
steps  of  those  who  were  to  have  the  final  chaije 
of  the  prisoner  were  heard  upon  the  stair, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  remind  flie 
youth  where  he  was.  Ernest  compresaed  his 
hp,  and  drawing  himself  to  his  foil  hc^t,  as 
he  wheeled  and  &oed  his  eseor^  motioned  to 
them  to  lead  on.  He  was  at  onoo  condoeled 
to  the  esplanade  in  firont  erf  the  eamp,  upon  fle 
rirer's  bluff. 

The  morning  was  gusty  and  drinEng,  as  9 
nature  shuddered  in  tean  at  the  aauiike  of  oae 
who  from  hia  inluicy  had  worshipped  her  ao 
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fidibfany*  The  yoong  hunter  acaroely  cast  a 
l^ce  at  the  military  array  as  he  stepped  for* 
vard  to  take  the  fatal  position  from  irhich  he 
was  never  to  move  more.  Pride  alone  seemed 
to  prompt  the  haughty  mien  and  averted  but 
m^hlenching  eye^  that  were^  in  bct^  governed  by 
a  noUer  impulse — ^the  fear  of  a  personal  recog-« 
mtion  by  some  of  the  soldiery  before  his  sub^ 
stitotion  as  a  victim  to  martial  law  was  com* 
pleted;  bat  of  the  many  in  his  brother's  band 
who  hadso  often  echoed  his  own  shout  upon  the 
joyous  hunt,  or  caught  up  his  charging  cheer  in 
the  Indian  onslaught^  there  was  now  not  one  to 
look  upon  the  dying  youth.  Considerations  of 
feelings  or  the  fear^  perhi^^  of  exciting  a  mu- 
tinous spirit  among  those  hotheaded  levies^  had 
induced  the  general  to  keep  the  comrades  of  the 
twin-brothers  at  a  distance  from  the  fatal  scene. 
As  already  stated^  they  had  originally  been 
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detained  upon  some  fiEttigae  daty^  which  tool 
them  to  a  distance  firom  the  camp,  and  mei- 
sures  had  been  since  adopted  to  prolong  their 
absence  imtil  the  catastrophe  was  over.  Onoei 
and  once  only^  did  Ernest  trust  himself  to  mn 
his  eye  along  the  formal  files  of  stranger  facei; 
and  then — ^while  the  scenes  of  his  early  days  by 
the  bright  river  of  the  north  flashed  athwart  bis 
memory — ^he  felt  a  momentary  sinking  of  the 
*heart  to  think  there  was  no  home-loved  friend 
who  could  witness  the  manner  of  his  death; 
and  yet^  when  he  remembered  that  one  sodi 
witness  might,  by  identifying  him,  prevent  hu 
sacrifice  and  endanger  the  life  of  Rapert,  he  was 
content  that  it  should  be  thus. 

A  platoon  of  regulars  was  now  drawn  up  in 
front  of  him,  and  waited  but  the  word  of  their 
ofiicer — when  suddenly  a  murmur  ran  along 
the  column,  which  was  displayed  upon  the 
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ground  in  order  to  give  solemnity  to  the  scene. 
It  was  mistaken  for  a  symptom  of  mutiny^  and 
precipitated  the  fatal  moment 

^^FiRB  !''  cried  the  ofBcer;  and^  even  as  he 
spoke^  a  haggard  figure^  in  a  torn  hunting-shirt 
—  with  ghastly  look^  and  tangled  hair  that 
floated  on  the  breeze— leaped  before  the  line 
of  deadly  muzzles !  He  uttered  one  piercing 
shriek — ^whether  of  joy  or  agony  it  were  im- 
possible to  tell — ^and  then  fell  staggering  with 
one  arm  across  the  bosom  of  Ernest,  who 
breathed  out  his  life  while  springing  forward  to 
meet  the  embrace  of  his  brother ! 

They  were  buried  in  one  grave;  and  the 
voyager  upon  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  may  near 
the  north-western  shore,  where  the  traces  of 
Wayne's  encampment  are  yet  visible,  stiU  sees 
the  shadowy  buckeye,  beneath  which  repose 

THE  TWIN-DOOMED   FORESTERS   OF   DBANE  !'' 
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Upon  the  return  'of  the  purtf  ^  the  dose  of 
evening  found  ut  seated  aroond  tlie  fire  dii- 
cussing  the  day^s  aporC,  whik  the  older  hunten 
enlightened  dioae  less  versed  in  woodcraft  with 
the  detail  of  varioos  feats  and  adventures,  of 
which,  in  bygone  daya^  the  forests  around  ns 
had  been  the  scene  and  themselves  the  heroes. 
Moose,  pantiher,  and  bear  hunting  were  their 
favourite  themes;   and  I  took  an  opportoiutf^ 
when  the  latter  was  menticmed,  to  ask  the  old 
Indian,  who  was  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
party,  if  any  griady  bears  had  ever  been  found 
in  this  region,  as  some  naturalists  have  asserted 
His  reply  indicated  that  there  was  a  tradition 
of  that  ferocious  animal  being  known  to  hif 
ancestors,  by  whom  its  race  was  said  to  have  been 
extirpated.    The  information  was,  however,  so 
mixed  up  with  what  was  evidently  faUe,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  his  aooount 
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was  true ;  and  not  the  least  extravagant  por- 
tion of  it  was  imbodied  in  a  story,  the  strange 
tissue  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  recall  to  my 
own  satisfaction. 
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the  west,  and  the  Talking  Water^*  where  it  faUs 
into  the  northern  branch  of  the  great  Mohegan 
On  the  east,  tell  of  certain  strange  forms^  re- 
lembling  men,  that  appear  to  be  carved  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  as  they  stand  like  sentinek  along 
fche  shores  of  some  of  the  lakes  which  are  so 
numerous  in  this  region.  The  stunted  hem- 
locks which  are  occasionally  rifted  among  their 
fissures,  and  the  wild  vines  that  here  and  there 
are  tangled  among  their  groups,  prevents  a 
elose  examination  of  their  shape;  and  some 
white  people  insist  that  these  upright  rocks 
bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  who  under- 
take to  speak  thus  positively  upon  the  subject, 
have  never  seen  the  particular  cliffs  with  which 
the    Indian    hunter    is  familiar;    and  which^ 

*  Commonly  called  "  Jessiip*s  River,"  a  famous  troiit- 
iog  brook  that  forms  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hud- 
son. 

n2 
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though  with  the  lapse  of  every  year  aawiming 
more  and  more  the  aspect  of  the  common  roda 
around  them^  still  presenre  so  much  of  their 
original  appearance  aa  to  be  easily  identified. 
Few^  however^  would  suspect  that  these  mate 
forms  were  once  animated^  and  gifted  widi 
powers  of  destruction  proportionate  to  their 
huge  size;  and  yet^  if  tradition  can  be  beUered, 
such  was  formerly  the  case.  The  vara  with 
Otne-yar-heh  lasted  for  many  generati<Hi8  be- 
fore they  were  utterly  subdued  and  reduced  to 
their  present  harmless  condition ;  and  the  cenr 
tury  of  continual  conflicts  with  Ononthio  (the 
French)  was  not  half  so  destructiTe  to  the  war- 
riors of  the  Aganuschion^*  aa  a  singte  battle 
with  these  monsters. 

It  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Tseka  Lake  that 


*  Thus  the  confederated  Five  Natkna  caDed  tfaes- 
selves.  —  ClinUm'a  DUctrntM  hefw9  ike  Kern  Tmk  A* 
iorical  Society, 
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ihef  were  first  discovered^  though  some  say 
that  they  came  originally  from  the  great  salt 
vrater^  and  had  cut  their  way  through  the  Ma- 
hikanders  and  other  river  tribes  up  to  this 
point.  But  they  who  talk  thus  confound  these 
giants  with  a  band  of  strangers  that  were  de- 
stroyed upon  this  lake  the  year  before^  and 
whose  bodies  afterwards  became^  as  it  were^ 
the  shells  in  which  these  monsters  were 
hatched* 

These  wanderers  had  encamped  upon  the 
sand-beach  of  Tseka,  about  a  gunshot  from  the 
cove  where  the  inlet  of  Oxbow  Lake  flows  fit)m 
it  into  the  swamp  that  lies  between  them :  being 
discovered,  they  were  set  upon  by  a  war-party 
of  the  Aganuschion  on  its  way  to  strike  a 
Uow  at  the  Abenaquis.  The  warriors  of  the 
confederacy  mistaking  them  for  Hurons  or  some 
otiher  hostile  band  of  the  north,  attacked  them 
with  such  fiiry,  that  every  .one  of  their  number 
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was  either  killed  or  wounded  before  the  head- 
long assailants  could  be  brought  to  a  pailey. 
It  was  then  discovered^  when  too  late^  that  they 
had  never  been  among  the  foes  of  the  live 
Nations,  and  were,  m  fact,  strangers,  of  whom 
no  one  could  give  an  account.  The  assailing 
party  were  overcome  with  confusion ;  but  the 
victims  of  their  rashness  were  so  completdy 
cut  up^  that  sympathy  was  of  no  avail,  and  they 
were  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  the 
wounded  survivors.  They  had  not  a  single 
^^  medicine-man''  in  their  own  party  to  aasiit 
them  on  the  spot,  and,  if  they  undertook  to 
carry  the  strangers  back  to  their  own  towniy 
they  must  have  perished  on  the  way;  while 
the  delay  would  be  fatal  to  the  enterprise  upon 
which  these  fierce  warriors  had  left  their 
homes. 

Some  proposed  to  tomahawk  those  of  the 
strangers  who  were  i^ost  badly  wounded  to  put 
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them  out  of  their  pain^  and  to  carry  forward 
the  others  upon  the  expedition.  This^  however, 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  hotheaded 
young  men  upon  whom  the  task  of  carrying  the 
disabled  would  have  fallen :  and,  after  several 
other  propositions  had  been  made  with  the 
same  effect^  it  was  determined  to  leave  the 
victims  to  their  fate  upon  the  spot  where  their 
calamity  had  overtaken  them. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Master  of  Life  was  as 
summary  as  it  was  enduring.  That  war-party 
marched  on  its  way^  and  reached  the  Cadaraqui^ 
but  not  one  of  their  number  ever  after  returned 
to  the  lodges  of  the  Aganuschion ;  while  for 
many  a  long  year  their  tribesmen  suffered  for 
the  judgment  they  had  brought  upon  their 
people^  and  the  butchered  strangers  were  made 
the  instruments  of  the  punishment. 

The  bleeding  band,  left  with  their  raw  wounds 
tipon  the  open  beach,  would  crawl  to  the  wa- 
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ter's  edge  to  quench  the  ihint  that  oonsuined 
them ;  and  then^  as  they  suffered  new  angtualh 
in  reviying  for  a  moment,  they  woold  roll  and 
twist  upon  the  sand,  nntil,  adhering  to  the  gore 
that  covered  them^  the  flinty  particles  corered 
the  whok  surface  of  their  bodies;  and^  as  their 
limbs  stiffened  in  death,  congealed  almost  like 
solid  rock  around  them*  But  their  cruel  thirst 
remained  to  the  last.  And  they  drank  and 
drank  until  each  one  expired  where  he  lay; 
while  their  bodies  and  limbs  became  swoDeii 
into  frightful  bulk  before  they  gasped  out  their 
last  breath. 

The  winter,  which  soon  set  in,  preserved 
these  crusted  remains  from  decay;  and  when 
the  snows,  whidi  are  very  deep  and  lasting  in 
this  mountain  r^on,  had  subsided,  each  ataik 
and  grim  corpse  had  gained  still  more  in  mm; 
while  the  waves  of  tiie  lake,  in  wndui^ito 
shells  and  pebUes  over  ihem,  iqppeared|,  in  Ae 
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lapse  of  a  few  months^  to  have  turned  the  giant 
sleepers  into  solid  masses  of  stone.  This  was 
not  the  case,  however^  as  the  grizzly  bean 
knew  full  well  when  the  last  troop  of  these 
monsters^  driven  from  the  low  country  by  the 
hunters  of  the  Iroquois^  scented  them  for  prey 
upon  that  shore. 

At  firsts  however^  their  prise  availed  them 
nothing ;  for  the  bodies  were  so  protected  by 
their  shell  of  stone  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
get  at  them.  But  the  grizzly  bear  is  the  keenest 
hunter  of  his  kind^  and  when  half  famished  as 
now^  his  canning  is  equal  to  his  strength. 
These  animals  then  commenced  at  the  soles  of 
the  feet^  where  the  hard  casing  was  thinnest^ 
and  being  of  a  supple  nature^  they  eat  their  way 
forward  until  the  body  and  limbs  of  each  were 
completely    enclosed    within    those    gigantic 

The  bears  at  first  wished  to  withdraw  from 
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their  strange  dwellings,  thinking  after  all  they 
might  be  nothing  but  some  new  kind  of  traps 
which  their  enemies  had  been  setting  for  them: 
but  in  struggling  to  turn  round,  fihey  found  that 
the  flinty  casing  upon  their  limbs  yielded  so  to 
each  motion,  that,  provided  they  only  stood  erect, 
they  could  walk  as  formerly.  And  then  it  was 
that^  for  the  first  time,  he  who  looked  upon 
that  shore  would  have  seen  those  unearthly 
monsters  raishig  themselves  one  by  one  from 
the  ground,  until,  tall  as  a  thrifty  pine,  with 
frames  proportioned  to  their  height,  and  cased 
from  head  to  heel  in  shining  flint,  the  terribk 
band  of  the  Otne*yar-heh  was  marshalled  by 
their  leader. 

"  My  brothers,'^  said  the  chief  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  Uke  the  wind  rushing  through  a  mighty 
cavern,  ^^  we  are  not  tortoises,  though  we  bate 
shells;  nor  need  we  wait  here  until  our  enemisi 
set  the  swamp  on  fire  and  smoke  us  oiiitlike 
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'innsk*rats  !  Let  us  move  to  the  lodges  of  the 
Aganuschion^  and  see  how  they  will  receive 
us/' 

The  woods  cracked  as  if  a  tornado  had  been 
let  loose  among  them  as  the  hard-heeled  giants 
strode  from  mountain  to  mountain  crushing  the 
stoutest  saplings  like  rushes  beneath  their  feet. 
Their  trail  was  as  broad  as  that  of  a  gang  of 
moose^  but  the  trampled  and  twisted  trees  lay 
so  thick  upon  it,  that  man  with  mortal  limbs 
could  never  have  followed  upon  their  path. 
Straight  as  the  flight  of  a  pigeon  was  the  road 
they  took.  The  swollen  torrent  or  dizzy  preci- 
pice was  no  obstacle  to  their  footsteps;  they 
stepped  from  the  tall  crag  or  stalked  through 
the  raging  stream  with  equal  ease.  The  trees 
which  their  leader  trampled  beneath  him^  af- 
forded a  firm  passage  for  his  followers  over  the 
deep  morass,  and  they  waded  the  lakes  in  storm 
and  tempest,  while  the  waves  that  lashed  their 
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sides  as  they  advanced^  broke  into  foam  agunst 
their  rocky  ribs  as  if  it  were  the  very  mountain 
cliffs  that  opposed  them. 

What  could  the  warriors  of  the  Fire  Nations 
do  against  such  an  enemy?  They  were  not 
then^  indeed^  though  they  hunted  and  foug^ 
together,  a  imited  people ;  and  the  wars  with 
the  Stone  Giants^  devastating  as  ihey  irettj 
were  at  least  the  cause  of  one  happy  event,  in 
giving  rise  to  the  league  that  was  formed  against 
them,  and  producing  in  the  Agannschion  i 
race  of  men  that  surpasses  all  others.*  But 
hundreds  of  brave  men  were  destroyed  before 
this  grand  end  was  accomplished,  and  die  M(V 
hawks  and  Oneidas,  who  met  the  first  denent 
of  the  Otne-yar-heh  were  vanquished  again  and 
again  in  battle.    Their  weapons  seemed  to  pro- 

*  Ontoe-honwe,  or  *'  the  men  that  surpass  all  otheni* 
was  a  title  arrogated  by  the  Fvre  Nations.  ^^bAWr 
Hitiory. 
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dnoe  no  effect  upon  their  texrible  opponents* 
They  tried  first  to  cut  off  the  chief  of  the  band^ 
but  their  arrows  would  rattle  like  hail  against 
his  marble  hide;  and  when  a  score  of  hatchets 
at  a  time  were  aimed  at  his  head,  though  they 
made  the  fire  shower  from  its  flinty  hood  aa  if 
a  flame-stone  from  the  moon''^  were  bursting 
near,  yet  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  upon 
the  giant. 

At  length  it  was  determined  that  all  the  chief 
men  of  the  Five  Nations  should  meet  at  Onon* 
daga,  in  order  to  take  measures  for  acting  in 
concert  against  the  common  enemy;  and  then 
that  femous  league  was  formed,  whose  power^ 
for  centuries  afterward^  was  acknowledged  alike 
by  the  white  and  red  man,  wherever  its  name 
was  known. 

Tradition  has  preserved  no  exact  record  of 
the  mode  of  warfare  it  was  then  determined  to 

*  An  aereolite  is  thus  called  by  tome  tribes. 


lootied  so  bentgnantly  upoi 
band  of  brothers,  that  he  ii 
shelter  so  heroic  s  people  f. 
is  said  that  he  sent  his  lij 
Otne-yar-heh,  vhich  drovt 
glens  from  which  they  first 
ing  there  a  circle  of  tbund 
unhallowed  region,  so  that 
versed  it,  the  Stone  Giants  ] 
neises  where  they  had  soug 
only  traces  are  now  the  uui 
that  are  scattered  here  and  ' 
hills ;  nor  since  that  time 
been  seen  within  ahundred  i 
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story  was  ended^  '^  but  I  have  never  seen  those 
sculptured  rocks  of  which  the  old  fellow  tells 
us,  and  I  know  every  stone  of  the  sis&e  of  a  flint 
in  the  country.^ 

Captain  Gill  replied  to  the  discredit  that  was 
thus  thrown  upon  his  narrative  only  with  a  look 
of  scorn  at  the  party  who  thus  sou^t  to  dis- 
parage it ;  but  a  young  Iroquois  hunter  took  up 
the  matt^  more  feelingly,  by  observing  that  the 
white  man  never  saw  with  the  same  eyes  as  the 
Indian,  and  that  the  traces  of  '^  The  Spirit,^', 
alike  in  trees,  and  stones,  and  running  streams, 
were  never  discovered  by  him,  who  only  studied 
how  he  could  best  turn  these  objects  to  pur- 
poses the  very  reverse  of  those  for  which 
Owaneyo  intended  them. 

^^  Well,  well,''  said  the  Major^  goodnaturedly 
^^  you  are  more  than  haK  right,  young  un ;  for 
what  with  mining  among  the  mountains,  dam- 


an  cue  trout  and  deer 
we've  had  enough  of  Inju 
a  ittny  wiUi  a  gtl  in  it 
■dded  lie,  toning  to  m; 
"  we've  not  bad  a  word  1 
bang  a  lavyer  jou  (m0 
TDQT  tongue  aa  you  are  in 
the  laat  night  «e  are  to  fa 
but^  jierhafw,  you  will  tvt 
vitb  old  Jake  Peabodyj 
Knoethittg  mce  in  thewiy 
that  haa  plen^  of  wotnei 
never  see  the  creturs  in  tl 
bear  about  'em  sometdmea 
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entirely  about  women^  he  related  the  particulurt 

ft 

of  a  remarkable  law-case^  which  are  imbodied 
iu  the  following  version  of  ^^The  Barrister's 
Story/' 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ROSALIE     CLARE. 

"  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  eateD  them, 
But  not  for  love." 


So  saith  the  poet!  meaning  by  his  speech 
not  men  in  a  numeric  sense — ^not  mankind  at 
large,  but  only  the  males  of  the  genus  homo* 
Shakspeare,  perhaps,  was  right  in  regard  to 
men,  but  had  he  spoken  of  women^  he  would 
have  told  a  different  story.  Lore^  indeed|  is 
^^  the  M'orm  i'  the  bud,"  which  hath  devoured 
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file  Kfe-germ  in  many  a  female  boeom^  leaving 
only  a  frail  and  hollow  shell  for  death  to  crash 
between  his  iron  fingers.    Truly  hath  Byron 
that  ^  woman's  lore  is  a  fearful  and  dan* 
gjBrons  thing;''  for  it  is  both  mystical  in  its 
fairth  and  perilous  in  its  being.    It  maketh 
icalxties  ont  of  a  shadow*   It  linketh  things  un* 
substantial  with  things  real^  xmtil  they  become 
part  of  woman's  very  being,  making  a  tangible 
substance  of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  ^  an 
essence  incorporeal^' — ^rooting  its  fibres  in  the 
lieart,  and  interweaving  them  with  the  very 
filament  and  texture  of  the  brain. 
-  The  personal  memoirs  of  former  times,  not 
less  than  the  periodicals  of  our  own  day,  are 
fife  with  records  proving  this.     But  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  misplaced  affec* 
tii»i,  dinging  to  its  object  until  reason  was  ex* 
ttnct,  is  one  which,  though  often  repeated  in 

02 


i  aimae  to  the  aingi 

(the  Rosalie  Clare  of, 

eccentric  old  tory,  ; 

Scotia  i  who,  after  et 

wick  during  the  rerolo 

^cuoua  in  oar  court*  ■ 

hither  to  recover  aonu 

the  year!  79—.    The: 

extinct  J  and  I  have  tb 

spealciHg  here  of  eventt 

familiar  to  many  of  my 

The  estates,  to  reco 

barked  in  such  expenaiv. 

only  in  behalf  of  her  i 
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moment  he  landed  with  his  supposed  mother  in 
New  York.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  C.^  when  she 
retired  to  Nova  Scotia^  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution^  had  carried  her  two  orphan  chil- 
dren with  her  from  their  native  city.  These 
were  a  little  girl,  and  a  boy  still  in  petticoats, 
and  one  of  them  never  reached  their  destina* 
tion.  The  child  was  lost  overboard  at  sea ;  and 
when  the  vessel  landed,  the  provincial  papers 
announced  the  melancholy  loss  which  Mrs.  C* 
had  met  witii  in  the  untimely  fate  of  her  only 
daughter.  Such  a  misfortune,  one  would  think, 
were  enough  to  gratify  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
old  lady's  enemies,  at  least  for  a  season;  yet 
there  were  many  who  had  the  malice  to  whisper 
doubts  as  to  which  of  the  two  children  had 
actuafly  perished.  '^  It  was  easy  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times,''  said  they,  '^  for  one  lead- 
ing so  unsettied  a  life  as  Mrs.  C,  to  find,  in 
her  various  joumeyings,  some  male  infant  of 


the  daughter  out  of  th 
made."  This  gossip, 
lowed  up  by  more  exe 
yean  aftennid.  Hi 
York  with  a  liandioini 
the  called  her  ion,  tfaei 
tiiat  the  boy  was  hm 
that  Mrs.  C,  had  done 
oftem  been  attempted  i 
^-IniTiT  than  hers— natD 
of  another  ai  her  own. 
Young  Lntflow  G^  ■ 
was  not  the  less  popola 
of  Bodk  lonniMH-  <f  **•• 
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union  of  qualities  that  most  readily  capti^te 
ibe  female  tajucj.  He  had  that  high  flow  of 
qpuits  which  is  often  mistaken  for  talent  in 
yoath^  and  which  is  generally  so  attractiye  to 
those  who  are  thrown  much  in  the  society  of 
the  fortunate  possessor.  This  constitutional 
Wesmnggave  him  an  agreeableness^  wluch  those 
who  know  more  of  the  subject  than  we  affect 
to  know^  aver  as  all-important  in  pleasing  the 
sex«  But  agreeableness^  however  it  may  enter- 
tain, is  not  the  quality  to  interest  a  woman^  and 
young  C.  had  another  airow  in  his  sheaf^  which^ 
perhaps^  flew  the  farther  from  being  seldom 
shot/  There  was  at  times  a  shade  of  sadness 
about  him — a  melancholy  so  deep  and  absorb- 
ings that  it  made  the  subject  of  this  altered 
mood  differ  for  a  season  not  less  from  himself 
than  he  did  at  other  times  from  all  around  him* 
Tbis^  as  the  cause  of  the  depression  was  wholly 
imkBOwn^  threw  a  veil  of  mystery  over  his  duur 


(levUment  to  girls  of 
was  juat  the  age  of  R. 
first  time  ahe  becamt 
conqoering  ootuin. 

Some  fcmala  writor 
«i  reach  the  age  of  BU 
■t  least  one  aflkir  (rf  th 
«wr  an  exception  to  tb 
of  Kosalie  Clare.  Lot 
the  time  the  child  of  i 
iubaion  that  springs  fi 
■ettlea  upon  the  nearet 
"■o^ted  by  character  or  «: 
as  Colfaidm  ^m^.. :. 
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fiosalie,  as  the  only  female  of  ber  fiithcr's 
fumiy,  had  been  thrown  into  society  so  early 
that  she  could  hardly  remember  the  time  when 
she  had  not  been  surrounded  by  admirers.    A 
petted  and  half-spoiled  child  of  six  or  seven^ 
she  had  often  taken  her  mother's  place,  and  sat 
in  mock  dignity  at  the  head  of  her  father's 
table;  while^   as  a  girl  of  twelve^    she   had 
habitually  done    the    honours    of  his  house 
during  the  time  that  New  York  was  occupied 
by  the  British  troops.    Living  thus  in  the  very 
Tortex  of  gay  society,  and  surrounded  by  the 
handsome  cayaliers,  who  are  only  known  in 
the  day-dreams  of  girls  of  her  age^  ima^nation 
had  never  a  chance  to  act.    She  became  bar 
bituated  to  the  compliments  and  attentions  (d 
the  other  sex  before  the  feelings  of  womanhood 
began  to  assert  themselves  in  her  bosom ;  and 
the  flatteries  which  had  always  been  received  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  the  forward  child  of 


k*™  been  entirely  „. 

•ioii,  whose  tendency  t 

w*»i«  chsncf«r  miti& 
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Yety  while  ike  iUnatared  observer  might  have 
ooufbimded  her  with  tiiose  of  her  sex  whom 
Pope  tells  us  ^have  no  character  at  all/'  her 
fimd  and  most  nnchanging  affectionateness  of 
di^wsition  wonld^  not  less  than  her  rare  beauty^ 
have  entitled  her  to  sit  for  the  original  of  any  of 
Byron^s  heroines  but  Ghdnare* 

It  was  this  aflfectionateness^  this  disposition 
to  ding  to^  and  rely  upon^  whatever  seemed 
knreable  and  reliable^  that  made  Rosalie  become 
attached  to  her  cousin  almost  from  the  moment 
she  knew  him.  The  nearness  of  their  relation- 
riup,  nnited  to  the  frank^  winning  manners  of 
Ladlow^was  an  immediate  passport  to  her  con« 
fidence.  The  idea  of  regarding  him  as  a  lover 
she  did  not  dream  of^  but  they  were  friends 
from  ihe  moment  they  met.  There  would^  in- 
deed^ be  occasionally  some  little  interchange  of 
Uvdy  sensibilities  between  them^  but  it  could 
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hardly  be  otherwise  with  two  young  persons  of 
different  sexes^  who  were  thrown  so  continually 
together.  If  Rosalie  ever  thought  of  the  ten- 
dency of  such  an  intercourse  when  she  .was 
rallied  about  it  by  others^  she  always  had  an 
answer  which  fully  satisfied  herself.  Ludlow 
was  scarcely  a  year  older  than  herself^  and  was^ 
therefore,  "  a  boy,''  with  whom  it  was  no  harm 
to  be  upon  the  easiest  terms  of  fiEuniliar  acquaint- 
ance.  Besides,  was  he  not  her  cousin  ?-*-a  first 
cousin!  —  and  where's  the  harm  of  a  good- 
humoured  flirtation  with  a  cousin? — ^if  flirtation 
it  might  indeed  be  called.  Yet  it  was  strange 
that  Rosalie  Clare  did  not  like  cousin  Ludlow 
to  flirt  with  any  one  else  but  her ! 

^^  What !  cousin,  you  are  not  going  to  danoe 
again  with  that  horrid  Laura  T.  to-night  ?**  said 
she  pettishly,  la3ring  her  hand  upon  our  hen/ls 
arm,  as  he  passed  her  in  a  crowded  baU-rocmi* 
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^^  And  why  not,  Rosalie  ?  I  am  engaged  to 
walk  a  minuet  with  Miss  T.,  and  you  know  it  is 
impossible  now  to  withdraw." 

^'Why^  you  have  hardly  spoken  to  me  yet 
to-night,  Ludlow !" 

.  The  youth  answered  only  by  taking  a  single 
flower  from  the  bouquet  which  the  beaux  of 
that  day  wore  in  their  buttonholes,  and  grace- 
fully placing  it  in  the  high  head-dress  of  the 
pretty  pleader.  The  next  moment  he  took  the 
hand  of  his  partner,  the  band  struck  up  the  in- 
spiriting gavotte^  and  he  stepped  off  in  the  featly 
minuet  with  an  air  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  courtier  of  Versailles ;  while,  half-pleased 
and  half-provoked,  his  deserted  cousin  looked 
on  with  the  admiring  crowd* 

This  was  but  one  of  a  thousand  little  passages 
between  the  cousins  that  marked  the  progress 
of  a  flirtation  which  soon  assumed  the  appear 
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SONG. — ^ROSALIE  CLARE. 

Who  owns  she^i  not  peerlew  ?  who  cafls  her  not  fiur  ? 
Who  questions  the  heauty  of  EosaUe  Clare? 
Let  hhn  saddle  his  courser  and  spur  to  the  field. 
And,  though  harnessed  in  proof,  he  must  perish  or  yield ; 
For  no  gallant  can  splinter — no  diaiger  can  dare 
Hie  lance  that  is  couched  for  young  Rosalie  Clare. 

When  gohlets  are  flowing,  and  wit  at  the  hoard 
Sparkles  high,  while  the  blood  of  the  red  grape  is  poured. 
And  fond  wishes  for  fair  ones  around  ofi*ered  up 
From  each  lip  that  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  cup — 
What  name  on  the  brimmer  floats  oflener  there, 
Or  is  whbpered  more  warmly,  than  Rosalie  Clare  ? 

They  may  talk  of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine — 
Of  the  maids  of  the  Ebro,  the  Amo,  or  Rhine ; — 
Of  the  Ilouris  that  gladden  the  east  with  their  smiles. 
Where  the  sea*s  studded  over  with  green  summer  isles ; 
But  what  flower  of  far-away  clime  can  compare 
With  the  blossom  of  ours — bright  Rosalie  Clare  ? 

Who  owns  not  she's  peerless  ?  who  calls  her  not  fair  ? 
Let  him  meet  but  the  glances  of  Rosalie  Clare ! 
Let  him  list  to  her  voice — let  him  gaze  on  her  form — 
And  if,  hearing  and  seeing,  his  soul  do  not  warm. 
Let  him  go  breathe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air 
Than  that  which  is  blessed  by  sweet  Rosalie  Clare! 


uicasea  mat  lively  imf 
more  than  once  seen  cc 
our  fur  acquuntance  I 
wonld  rally  thdr  peUuhi 


TO  A  BELLE  WHO  TALXI 
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Oh  f  if>  MCed  with  this»  you  would  seek  worlds  untri 
And  firtah  as  was  ours,  when  first  we  begaa  it. 

Let  me  know  but  the  spot  where  you  next  will  abide. 
And,  that  instant,  for  one^  I  am  off  for  that  planeC 

Bat  all  this  idolatry  of  the  gay  world  was  im- 
beeded  by  her  who  cared  for  one  only  worship- 
per^ and  a  careless  little  song  of  her  cousin's^ 
which  we  have  seen  as  copied  out  in  the  faded 
dmracters  of  Rosalie's  own  fair  hand^  was  dearer 
to  her  than  all  the  more  elaborate  compliments 
of  others ;  for  she^  fond  girl^  imagined  that  none 
other  than  herself  had  inspired  Ludlow's  muse 
when  he  Tentured  upon  so  confident  a  strain  as 
that  which  prompts  the  conceits  of  the  follow- 
ing 

CHANSONETTE. 

I  know  thou  dost  love  me — ay !  frown  as  thou  wilt^ 

And  curl  that  beautiful  lip, 
Which  I  never  can  gaze  on  without  the  guilt 

Of  burning  its  dew  to  sip :  < 

I  know  that  my  heart  is  reflected  in  thine, 
And  like  flowers  that  over  a  brook  incline, 

They  toward  each  other  dip. 

VOL.  !!•  p 
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bitMaDj  in  her  speaking  countenance  to  admit 
of  the  concealment  of  its  feelings.  Ludlow^  in 
Uie  course  of  six  months^  must  certainly  have 
found  out  what,  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  their 
acqpiaintanoe,  was  apparent  to  every  one  except 
the  lovely  and  unconscious  betrayer  of  her  own 
gentle  emotions.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  claim 
the  hand  when  the  heart  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion his  own  ?  True,  he  was  very  young,  and 
his  precarious  fortunes,  with  the  fact  of  his 
never  having  been  brought  up  to  any  profession, 
might  make  his  youth  an  objection  when  think* 
ing  seriously  of  matrimony.  But  yet,  when 
other  circumstances  seemed  to  remove  every 
teal  obstacle,  why  shoidd  such  fancied  impedi- 
ments be  allowed  to  prevail  P  They  might  be* 
come  engaged  at  least ;  and  supposing  even  that 
tiiey  waited  until  the  family  lawsuit  was  decided, 
they  had  still  some  years  of  youth  to  spare,  and 
Us  cousin's  means  were  su£Sdently  ample  if 

p2 
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the  cause  were  decided  against  £udlow  and  his 
mother.  But  then^  ag&in^  did  Ludlow  km 
Rosalie  ?  Did  he  seriously  retam  her  attach- 
ment ;  or^  if  requiting  it,  did  he  give  up  the 
whole  tide  of  his  heart,  in  all  its  warmth  and 
fulness,  to  this  one  only  object?  It  seemed 
impossible  to  tell  how  far  his  feelings  actually 
did  go.  If  he  thus  loved  her,  there  was  some- 
thing unaccountably  irresolute,  not  to  say  in- 
consistent, in  his  conduct.  The  capricious 
youth  certunly  preferred  the  society  of  his 
cousin  to  that  of  all  other  women.  Though  not 
apparently  enjoying  it,  he  always  courted  it^  or 
rather,  almost  without  any  act  of  yolition  on  his 
part,  he  seemed  to  find  himself  constantly  near 
her.  He  had  been  seen  to  watch  Rosalie  with 
more  than  a  lover's  solidtade,  when  some  of 
the  gay  and  dissipated  young  men  cxf  his  ao- 
quuntance  hovered  round  her  in  aodcty.  He 
listened  when  they  engaged  her  in  con* 
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and  her  slightest  tone  of  kindness  filled  him 
with  strange  agitation.  Stilly  on  the  other 
hand^  he  allowed  the  most  trivial  engagement 
to  take  him  firom  her  company;  and  it  was 
observable^  that,  though  often,  of  his  own 
accord,  addressing  Rosalie  in  terms  of  affection, 
he  never  returned  any  of  those  little  endear- 
ments— attentions,  perhaps,  we  should  rfither 
call  them — which  a  guileless  girl  cannot  help 
diowing  toward  the  man  of  her  choice,  when 
deeming  herself  secure  of  his  affection. 

It  was  remarked,  too,  that  none  of  the  reports 
which  were  occasionally  circulated  about  Rosalie 
and  her  other  admirers — ^for  she  was  still  abelle 
«fHGieemed  to  awaken  any  jealousy  in  her  eccen- 
tric cousin.  He  scrutinized  every  one  who  ap- 
proached her  in  the  guise  of  a  lover — ^yet  his 

watchfulness  was  more  like  the  discreet  care  of 
an  affsctionate  and  considerate  brother,  than  the 
liuietyof  an  earnest  and  passionate  admirer. 
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ivatched  her  when  he  spoke  not ;  and  when  he 
did  speak^  his  voice  took  ever  a  softer  tone 
that  surely  was  reserved  for  her  alone ! 

There  had^  then^  been  no  moment  when 
Bosalie  had  said  to  herself^  ^^  Now^  surely^  he 
loves  me/'  for  she  beUeved  in  Ludlow's  affeo- 
tjon  before  she  ever  dreamed  the  question.  Her 
tarost  grew  firom  her  own  heart — it  was  not 
fimnded  upon  his  actions.  She  loved  too  sin- 
eerely  to  reason  about  her  own  feeUngs-*-too  de» 
votedly  to  scan  those  of  her  lover.  It  seemed  as 
]£  they  had  been  always  meant  for  each  other^  and 
must  of  necessity  be  united ;  and  so  little  could 
the  doting  girl  conceive  the  void  in  her  hearty 
which  bereaved  affection  might  create^  that  she 
looked  upon  the  love  of  her  cousin  as  something 
belonging  to  her  from  the  first,  and  of  right  ex- 
duaively  her  own* 

But  the  day  was  now  at  hand  when  all  that 
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mndience^  who  became  wearied  widi  the  dry  and 
tedinical  details  which  were  minutely  entered 
into  by  the  old-fashioned  lawyers^  most  of  whom 
had  studied  their  profession  under  the  English 
i^q^ime.  An  incident  soon  occurred^  however^ 
which  effectually  dispelled  the  insipidity  of  this 
scene^  and  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  so  situated  as  feirly  to  witness 
the  whole  circumstance.  An  exclamation  o£ 
General  Hamilton  was  the  first  thing  that 
called  general  attention  to  what  was  going  for- 
ward. Hamilton  had  as  yet  taken  but  little 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  cause — Cleaving  the 
drudgery,  perhaps^  to  some  less  distinguished 
member  of  the  profession — ^while  he  reserved 
himself  for  the  cross-examinations  and  the 
summing  up.  At  a  particular  point  of  the  tes- 
timony for  the  C.'s^  however^  he  interrupted 
the  witness  upon  the  stand,  by  exclaiming^ 
^  That  is  only  hearsay  evidence :  may  it  please 
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had  just  been  made  in  his  name^  she  believed 
to  be  at  the  moment  reading  quietly  at  home. 
But  her  message  was  never  doomed  to  reach 
that  miconscious  victim  of  parental  tyranny  and 
dl-grasping  avarice ;  f or^  even  while  the  case  in 
point  was  still  under  the  advisement  of  the 
eourt^  the  name  of  young  C.  was  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  marshals^  who^  with  officious 
politeness,  ushered  him  to  a  seat  near  hia 
mother,  ¥rithin  the  bar.  The  announcement  of 
the  name  caught  the  quick  ear  of  Hamilton  in  a 
moment. 

^  Xict  that  young  gentleman  take  his  place  on 
the  stand,"  cried  he,  wil^  great  presence  of 
Blind,  before  his  antagonist  could  recover  from 
i^  infectious  embarrassment  into  which  the 
confusion  of  his  client,  at  this  untoward  ap* 
pearance,  had  thrown  him. 

^Swear  him,  Mr.  Clerk.''  The  oath  was 
administered.    It  probaUy  was  the  fiist  timf 
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as  be  fixed  his  eye  keenly  upon  him,  ^^I  say^ 
another  person  and  yourself — '^  Ludlow  ivas 
again  reassured^  but  only  to  be  more  com* 
pletely  overwhelmed  the  next  moment;  as  the 
deliberate  lawyer^  interrupting  himself  again:  to 
remind  the  witness  of  the  solemnity  of  his  oatb> 
at  last  brought  the  question  out  in  a  shape  that 
admitted  of  no  prevarication — '^  Answer  me^  in 
a  monosyllable^  Ay !  or  No !  Were  you,  or 
were  you  not,  present  upon  the  occasion 
alluded  to — ^with  another  man  ?'* 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  sig- 
nificant whisper,  that  was  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  crowded  court-room.  The  witness  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  and  turned  deadly  pale. 
His  lips  were  slightly  convulsed,  as  if  unable 
to  syllable  the  words  his  tongue  would  fun 
record.  His  mother  leaned  forward  wiUi  dasped 
hands  and  an  appealing,  agonized  expressioii^ 
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diat  wfts  wbdly  indeacribaUe.  Tlie  yostli 
caught  her  eager  and  aimooa  eye,  uttered  n 
indistmct  crv,  and  fiEonted  iqpon  the  spot 

"^  Stand  back!  — stand  bade  !^  cried  the 
agitated  mother;  ^my  chfld! — ^my  child!— let 
me  take  care  of  my  own  diild  !^  And  she 
struggled  throngfa  the  crowd  to  get  near  the 
insensible  object  of  her  anxiety. 

'^  One  moment^  madam/'  exclaimed  the 
lawyer^  feelingly,  but  with  fimmess,  as  he 
stretched  across  Ae  table  and  held  her  back 
with  an  air  that  was  not  the  less  dedded 
from  being  perfectly  respectful. — ^  Dr.  Hosadi 
already  has  his  hand  upon  the  pulse  of  the 
youth,  and  the  swoon  will  be  over  the  moment 
his  lungs  have  play.^  And  even  as  he  spoken 
the  physician  had  thrown  open  the  frilled 
bosom  of  poor  Rosalie's  lover,  while  a  cry 
of  astonishment  filled  the  oonrt^  aa  the  iur 
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ind  feminine  proportions  of  a  beautifdl  Wo- 
man were  disclosed ! 


It  has  never  been  known  exactly  what  be- 
came of  the  accomplished  female  who  so  long 
figured  in  the  society  of  New  York  under  the 
name  of  Ludlow  C.  Few  thought  it  strange, 
however^  knowing  the  eccentric  and  unprin- 
cipled character  of  old  Mrs.  C.«  that  she  should 
thus  have  trained  her  only  daughter  to  play  an 
unconsciously  dishonest  part  in  her  legal  in- 
trigues. As  for  the  mere  fiEict  of  a  girl  thxu 
acting  in  male  character  upon  the  theatre  of 
life^  the  example  of  the  celebrated  Chevalier 
D'Eon  had  found  too  many  imitators^  both 
among  ladies  of  the  best  fEmiilies  in  Europe, 
and  among  the  enthusiastically  patriotic  of  her 
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sex  in  our  own  country^  to  make  this  featoxe  of 
the  case  at  all  remarkable** 

And  what  became  of  poor  Rosalie  Clare? 
— slie^  whose  kind  and  gentle  heart  had  with* 
stood  so  many  assaults  from  the  other  sez^  only 
to  be  yielded  up  at  last  to  the  delicate  arts  of  a 
spoiler  of  her  own.  The  false  lover,  who  doted 
upon  her  like  a  sister,  is  said  to  have  had  all  the 
painful  emotions  which  her  career  might  wdl 
have  excited^  swallowed  up  in  contrition  for  the 
ruin  she  had  so  unintentionally  wrought  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  confiding  Rosalie;  but  the 

*  One  of  these  amazons,  who  had  for  fifty  yean  dnwn 
the  pay  of  a  revolutionaiy  pensioner,  died  at  an  adtaneed 
age  lately  in  New  England.  The  new  work  of  the 
Duchess  d'Abrantes— *'The  Lives  and  Portraits  of  Cele- 
brated Women  " — records  many  remarkable  instances  of 
women  thus  unsexing  themselTes ;  and  Mr.  Hemy  fiol- 
wer,  in  his  work  on  France,  aveis,  that  among  tba 
slaughtered  conscripts  of  Napoleon's  fields,  the  bodies  of 
females  were  found  after  almost  ereiy  battle. 


hmxt  ai  &Mt  UQ&rtiuiate  had  been  txio  com- 
pktdy  tfaixiwn  iway  e?er  to  be  xeaJkd^  or  agutt 
lo  halt  mf^  Hot  brain  was  either  blasted 
byjhe  sudden  blow^  or  else  it  became  so  po^ 
Tqited  that  she  oottld  never  fully  eompreheBd  &e 
drcHmatances  by  which  she  was  ovenrhefaned^ 
so  jyi  to  xeooncile  them  to  each  other^  and  tUnk 
rationally  upon  the  subject  In  a  word,  her 
mmd,  which  had  never  been  a  strong  one^  was 
bipken  completely*  The  presence  of  her  cousin^ 
who,  for  some  weeks,  was  not  withdrawn  by  her 
mother  from  the  scene  of  h^  cfisgraoe,  aeemed 
only  to  increase  the  malady.  She  shrank  from 
hir  nuiui^  and  feminine  endearments  as  if  they 
were  tiie  caresses  of  a  monster;  yet  she  was 
observed  to  listen  to  her  masculine  step  upon 
the  stair,  and  hail  her  apjm)ach  with  eagerness ; 
while  her  colour  would  come  and  go  when  she 
heard  her  voice  in  another  room,  as  if  its  tones, 
awakened  her  softer  sensibilities.     But  when 
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'^  Ludlow/'  as  she  still  called  her  coiuin,  was 
forbidden  by  the  physicians  to  see  her  marei 
and  Rosalie  was  told  that  she  had  embarked 
with  her  mother  for  another  land^  the  spirit  of 
the  faded  and  pining  girl  sank  completely^  and 
her  mind  lost  its  last  gleams  of  intelligence. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  then^  if 
death  had  intervened  to  dose  the  scene !  But 
no !  the  resources  of  an  excellent  constitution 
did  not  yet  give  way^  and  Rosalie  Clare,  for 
many  a  long  year,  still  lived  on.  But  how? 
Reader^  were  you  ever  at  the  Bloomingdale 
asylum  ?  Did  you  ever  look  down  into  the  en- 
closure^ where  the  unhappy  inmates  may  be 
seen  at  a  certain  hour^  amusing  themselves  as 
each  one  listeth  ?  Did  you  ever  look  in  vain 
among  that  motley  crew  for  that  piteous,  yet 
picturesque  air  of  distraction,  with  which  poets 
and  painters  have  so  often  ptted  the  maniac? 
You  have  gazed  there  in  vain,  if  yon  hoped  to 
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find  the  romantic  madness  of  a  Hamlet^  or  an 
Ophelia !  And  yet,  among  those  common- 
looking  creaixires — ^for  all  human  creatures  do 
look  common  when  the  spirit  of  the  mind  that 
once  ennobled  their  forms  hath  departed^  and 
left  them  animated  only  by  the  instincts  of 
sense — among  those  common-looking  creatures^ 
tt!^  many  who  have  once  been  the  loveliest  of 
Hie  land.  Ay !  among  those  who  are  at  this 
moment  gathered  in  that  very  yard,  is  one 
who —  But  mark  her  as  she  sits  crouched  in 
yon  sunny  comer!  Those  livid  and  sunken 
eyes  have  once  matched  heaven's  own  blue  in 
colour^  as  they  beamed  with  heavenly  purity 
and  feeling !  The  fresh-blooming  rose^  in  full- 
ness, and  softness,  and  colour,  was  once  ri- 
valled by  that  sallow  and  shrivelled  cheek! 
Tretlj  did  the  eloquent  blood — ^thou^  disease 
hath  now 
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"  Starved  the  raies  on  that  cheek. 
And  pinched  the  lily  tincture  of  her  skin,'* 

freely  did  it  once  course  through  the  Uue  Tcios 
of  those  shrunken  temples !  Those  leaden  lips 
— ^fevered — withered  as  they  are — they — 

But  why  dwell  upon  this  appalling  picture? 
The  original  was  but  now  before  us,  in  all  the 
light  of  youth  and  loveliness.  Alas !  that  the 
copy,  so  strangely  disfigured,  should  still  be 
true  to  all  that  remains  of  poor  Bosalie  Chrel 
Reader,  if  thou  knowest  what  woman^s  love  is, 
thou  wilt  not  wonder  that  one  who  had  tfaos 

ft 

wooed  a  doud,  could  not  be  rdeaaed  firom  its 
embrace,  without  being  scathed  by  its  light* 
nmg. 

''  Well,''  said  Majcxr  Jake,  when  the  Banister 
liad  ended  the  narration  (whidi  he  gave  in  Ian* 
guage,  relishing  still  more  of  ^^the  intensive 
school,'^  than  that  which  I  have  ventured  to 
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adopt)^  ^  that  k  indeed  a  teal  gal  story.  Itfs 
nothing  but  gal — as  Ae  feUow  said  down  in 
Hoskimar^  when  his  wife  brought  him  a  tweur* 
tieth  daughter !  And  now^  lef  s  take  a  cap  all 
rounds  swear  eternal  firiendship^  and  bid  good 
bye^  in  case  we  separate  to  take  an  early  start 
to  home  in  the  morning/' 

And  thus  end  my  early  reminiscences  of  the 
Sacondaga  country.  I  have  frequently  been 
there  since,  upon  a  trouting  excursion^  but  the 
gay  idlers  of  Saratoga  springs  have  broken  in 
upon  those  mountain  fastnesses.  The  specu- 
lators have  got  hold  of  the  sixpenny  acres; 
old  Captain  Gill  has  been  many  years  dead,  and 
none  of  the  new  people  remember  "Major 
Jake/'  who  is  likewise  no  more :  nor  should  I, 
perhaps^  have  attempted  to  recall  their  memory^ 
if  my  recent  visit  to  the  Sources  of  the  Hudson^ 
which  rises  among  the  same  group  of  moun- 
tains as  the  Sacondaga,  had  not  awakened  a 
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vivid  recollection  of  scenes  which^  enjoyed  in 
early  youth^  possess  far  more  interest  for  me  in 
association^  than  I  can  hope  they  will  inspire 
in  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  i: 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  ENCHANTED  MOUNTAINS. 

It  haunts  me  yet !  that  early  dream 

Of  first  fond  love ; — 
Like  the  ice  that  floats  on  a  summer  stream 

From  some  frozen  fount  above : 
Through  my  river  of  years  'twill  drifting  gleam, 

'Where'er  their  waves  may  rove ! 

It  flashes  athwart  each  sunny  hour 
With  a  strangely  bright  but  chilling  powefi 
Ever  and  ever  to  mock  their  tide 

With  its  delusive  glow ; 
A  fragment  of  hopes  that  were  petrified 
Long,  long  ago  I 

The  Yankee  Rfymer. 
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There  are  few  parts  of  the  United  States 
which^  for  beauty  of  scenery,  amenity  of  cli- 
mate^ and^  I  might  add,  the  primitive  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants,  possess  more  peculiar 
attraction  than  the  mountsdnous  r^on  of 
eastern  Tennessee. 

It  is  a  wild  and  romantic  district,  composed 
of  rocks  and  broken  liills,  where  the  primeyal 
forests  overhang  valleys  watered  by  limpd 
streams^  whose  meadowy  banks  are  grazed  by 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  The  varioos  moon- 
tain  ridges^  which  at  one  point  traverse  the 
country  almost  in  parallel  lines^  while  at  an- 
other they  sweep  off  in  vast  curves,  and  de- 
scribe a  majestic  amphitheatre,  are  all,  more  or 
less,  connected  with  the  Appalachian  cbain, 
and  share  the  pecnliarities  which  elsewhere 
characterize  those  mountains.  In  some  places 
the  transition  firom  valley  to  I>^li1%w»d  is  so 
gradual,  that  you  are  hardly  aware  of  tba  undo- 
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lations  oi  saibo^  when  pa9sing  oiv&  it.  In 
oihersy  the  firowning  heights  rise  m  predpitoua 
walls  from  the  plaini^  while  again  their  wooded 
and  doiDe4ike  summits  will  heave  upward 
£rom  the  broad  meadows,  like  encormous  tumuli 
heaped  upon  their  bosom* 

The  hills  also  are  frequently  seamed  with 
deep  and  dark  rayines,  whose  sheer  sides  and 
dimly-descried  bottom  will  make  the  eye  swim 
as  it  tries  to  £sthom  them^  while  they  are  often 
pierced  with  cavernous  galleries^  which  lead 
miles  under  grotmd,  and  branch  off  into  grottos 
so  spadousy  that  an  army  might  be  marshalled 
within  their  yawning  chambers.* 

Here,  too,  thoae  remarkable  conical  cavities 
which  are  generally  known  by  1^  name  o£ 

*  The  great  limestone  cavera  of  Kentucky^  which  has 

*  • 

been  explored  twelve  miles  in  one  direction,  is  said,  in 
the  current  phrase  of  the  country,  to  extend  under  » 
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^  nnk-hole***  i>  ^ 
■cattered  otct  , A*.  mAtt  »iWiA<ii»jpia[fcalwi 
ahape  are  manjul  AmK  ArttaUiibiMMMi 
peniude  the  radas  i  MMwrti  ^Aifitif ¥»>i  m^i  wi 
tlie  work  of  w^nit  fMlfciipri  <■£«•  doMigl 
bowls  for  tha  ■Hhm^iwiiiMiuiritw^^fcdl 
nnuuos  are  ao almnriiai*  in iftia  w^tmiftbimt 
the  BiDgular  fm  — liWMife.lhi viiyai'iij*!^ 
with  the  entnB..aecMM  faualii^  iilhiqiiiftl 
amid  their  futtul-  Tdk)t%dJMAcMMMtJilr 
and  excuse  nMnfa  lBM:iaMaMUKA«BiCaMft 
mperatitioii  ptMtt^g  aMVC^Hii  HHpHlil 
moantaineen.'  tf  tta  Ail>MliA  MMMm^ 
as  one  of  the  ranges  I  have  been  attempting  to 
describe  is  called,  are  especially  distinguished 
hf  ibt  number  of  incredible  traditions  and  wild 
mperstitions  connected  with  them.  Those  un- 
eoath  paintings  along  their  cliff's,  and  the  foot- 
print! of  men  and  horses  stamped  in  the  solid 
lock  upon  the  highest  stunmits^  as  x 
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by  Mr.  Flint  in  his  Geography  of  the  Western 
Country,  constitate  but  a  small  part  of  the 
material  which  they  offer  to  an  uneducated  and 
imaginative  people  for  the  creation  of  strange 
fiemtasies*  The  singular  echoes  which  tremble 
tinrough  these  lonely  glens,  and  the  shifting 
forms  which,  as  the  morning  mist  rises  from 
the  upland,  may  be  seen  stealing  over  the  tops 
of  the  crags,  and  hiding  themselves  within 
the  crevices,  are  alike  accounted  for  by  super- 
natural causes. 

Having  always  been  imbued  with  a  certain 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  being  one  of  the 
pious  few,  who,  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
reaUty,  nurse  up  a  lingering  superstition  or 
two,  I  found  myself,  while  loitering  through 
this  romantic  district,  and  associating  upon  the 
most  easy  terms  with  its  rural  population,  irre- 
Bstibly  imbibing  a  portion  of  the  feeling  and 
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spirit  which  prevailed  aroand  me.   Tlw  careriH 

ons  ravines  and  aoonding  aiales  of  tiie  tall 
forests  had  ^airy  tongoes'^  for  me,  as  weD  as 
for  those  who  are  mora  familiBr  with  their 
whisperings.  But  as  £Dr  the  freakish  beings 
who  were  supposed  to  gire  them  ntteranoe  as 
they  pranked  it  away  in  the  dSm  retreati 
around^  I  somehow  or  other  conid  never  obtain 
a  fair  sight  of  one  of  thenu  The  forms  that 
sometimes  rose  between  my  eyes  and  the  mist- 
breathing  cascade^  or  flitted  across  the  shadowy 
glade  at  some  sndden  torn  of  my  forest-path, 
always  managed  to  disappear  bdiind  some 
jutting  rock,  or  make  good  their  escape  into 
some  convenient  thicket,  before  I  ooold  make 
oat  their  lineaments,  or  even  swesor  to  their 
existence  at  alL  My  repeated  disappainfcDMDis 
in  this  way  had  began  to  pot  me  qnite  out 
of  conceit  with  my  qiddmeas  and  accnncy  of 
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lincmf  wlien  a  new  oppogixaaty  ma  given  me 
of  testiog  theniy  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to 
lelale* 

I  happened  one  day  to  dine  at  a  little  inn 
aitoated  at  the  mouth  of  a  wooded  goige^  wheie 
it  Jay  tucked  away  so  doaely  beneatih  the  pon* 
derous  limba  of  a  huge  talip-tree,  that  the  bhie 
amoke  from  the  kitchen  £ie  alone  betrayed  ita 
locality.  Mine  host  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
talkatiTe  worthiea  who,  being  supfdied  with  but 
little  information  whereon  to  ezerciae  his  tongue^ 
make  amenda  for  the  defects  of  education  and 
circumstance  by  dwelliug  with  exaggeration  upon 
every  trivial  incident  aroundhim.  Such  pec^file 
in  polished  aodety  become  the  scandal-mongers 
of  the  circle  in  which  they  move^  while  in  more 
simple  conmiunities  they  are  only  the  chro* 
niclers  of  every  thing  marvelloua  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  neighbourhood  ^'  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  inhabitant.^^    I  had  hardly 
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placed  myself  at  the  dinner-table^  before  my 
garruloos  entertainer  began  to  display  his  re- 
tentive faculties  by  giving  me  the  exact  ynr 
and  day  upon  which  every  chidcen  with  two 
heads^  or  calf  with  five  legs^  bad  been  bom 
throughout  the  whole  country  round.  Hien 
followed  the  most  minute  particulars  of  a 
murder  or  two  which  had  been  perpetiated 
within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  afier  this  I 
was  drilled  into  the  exact  situation  and  bearii^ 
of  a  haunted  house  which  I  should  probaUy  lee 
the  next  day^  by  pursuing  the  road  I  was  then 
travelling;  finally,  I  was  inducted  into  all  the 
arcana  of  a  remarkable  cavern  in  the  vidnity, 
where  an  ''  ouphe,  gnome,  moon-df,  or  water- 
sprite/'  had  taken  up  its  residence,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  every  one  except  my  landlord's 
buxom  daughter,  who  was  said  to  be  upon  the 
most  enviable  terms  with  the  firealdah  sjurit  of 
the  grotto. 
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The  animated  and  almost  eloqaent  descrip- 
tk)Q  which  mine  host  gave  of  this  cavern^  made 
me  readily  overlook  the  puerile  credulity  with 
which  he  wound  up  his  account  of  its  pecu- 
liarities. It  interested  me  so  much^  indeed,  that 
I.  determined  to  stable  my  horse  for  the  nighty 
and  proceed  at  once  to  explore  the  place*  A 
ivesix  and  blooming  girl,  with  the  laughing  eye 
and  free  step  of  a  mountaineer,  volunteered  to 
be. my  guide  on  the  occasion,  hinting,  at  the 
same  time,  while  she  gave  a  mischievous  look 
at  :her  father,  that  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
procure  a  cicerone  other  than  herself  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  then  directed  me  how  to 
find  the  principal  entrance  to  the  cave,  where 
she  promised  to  join  me  soon  after. 

A  rough  scramble  in  the  hills  soon  brought 
me  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  entering  the 
first  chamber  of  the  cavern,  ifhich  was  large, 
and  well  lighted    from  without,   I  stretched 
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myself  upon  a  rocky  kdge  wbidk  laned  ofcr 
a  brook  that  meandeied  through  the  phce,  and, 
lulled  by  the  dash  of  a  distant  vaterfiD,  sur- 
rendered mysdf  to  a  thousand  mnsbig  fuicies. 
Fatigue  from  an  eadj  and  long  nKNniag 
ride,  or  possibly  too  liheral  a  devotion  to  ths 
good  things  whidi  had  been  placed  before  me 
at  table,  caused  me  soon  to  be  orertsken  by 
sleep.  My  slumben,  however,  were  broken 
and  uneasy ;  and  after  repeatedly  opening  my 
eyes  to  lookwithsome  hnpatipnce  at  my  WBtd^ 
as  I  tossed  upon  my  stony  conch,  I  abandoned 
the  idea  of  a  nap  entirely,  momentarily  expect- 
ing that  my  guide  would  make  her  appearanct^ 
and  contented  myself  with  gasing  listlessly  upon 
the  streamlet  which  rippled  orer  its  pebbled 
bed  beneath  me.  I  must  have  remained  far 
some  time  in  this  vacant  mood,  when  my  idk 
musings  were  intampted  by  a  new  aonroe  of 
interest  presenting  itrel^ 
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A  slight  rustling  near  at  hand  disturbed  me; 
and,  turning  round  as  I  opened  my  eyes,  a  female 
figure,  in  a  dn^ry  of  snowy  whiteness,  ap* 
peared  to  flit  before  them,  and  retire  behind  a 
tall  cascade  immediately  in  front  of  me.  The 
uncertain  light  of  the  place,  with  the  spray  of  the 
waterfall,  which  partially  impeded  my  view  o£ 
the  farther  part  of  the  cavern,  made  mc  at  first 
doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses ;  but  gradually 
a  distinct  form  was  perceptible  amid  the  mist^ 
apparently  moving  slowly  from  me,  and  beckon-> 
ing  the  wliile  to  follow.  The  height  of  the 
figure  struck  me  immediately  as  being  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  buxom  daughter  of  my  land* 
lord ;  and,  though  the  proportions  seemed  morer 
slender,  I  had  no  doubt,  upon  recalling  her  arch 
expression  of  countenance  while  her  father  was: 
relating  to  me  the  wild  superstitions  of  the- 
cavern,  that  a  ready  solution  of  one  of  its  mys-^ 
teries,  at  least,  was  at  hand.    Some  womanV 
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whim^  I  had  no  doubt,  prompted  the  girl  to  get 
up  a  little  diversion  at  my  expense,  and  sent  her 
thither  to  put  the  fireak  in  execution.  I  had 
been  told  diat  there  were  a  dozen  outlets  to  the 
cavern^  and  presumed  that  I  was  now  to  be  in- 
volved in  its  labyrinths  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
in  what  part  of  the  mountain  I  might  subse- 
quently make  my  exit.  He  is  no  true  lover  of 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes  who  will  mar  the  jest  of 
a  pretty  woman.  The  lady  beckoned,  and  I 
followed. 

I  had  some  di£Sculty  in  scaling  the  predpioe, 
over  which  tumbled  the  waterfall;  but  after 
slipping  once  or  twice  upon  the  wet  ledges  of 
rock^  which  supplied  a  treacherous  foothdd,  I 
at  last  gained  the  summit,  and  stood  within  a 
few  yards  of  my  whimsical  conductor*  She  had 
paused  upon  the  fiurthest  side  of  the  chamber 
into  which  the  cavern  here  expanded.  It  was  a 
vast  and  noble  apartment.     The  lofty  oaSng 
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swelled  almost  into  a  perfect  dome,  save  where 
a  ragged  aperture  at  the  top  admitted  the  noon- 
day son,  whose  rays,  as  they  fell  through  the 
Tines  and  wild  flowers  that  embowered  the  ori* 
floe,  were  glinted  back  from  a  thousand  sparry 
points  and  pillars  around.  The  waUs,  indeed^ 
were  completely  £retted  with  stalactites.  In 
some  places  small,  and  apparently  freshly 
formed,  they  hung  in  fringed  rows  from  the 
ceiling ;  in  others  they  drooped  so  heavily  as 
to  knit  the  glistening  roof  to  the  marble  floor 
beneath  it,  or  rose  in  slender  pyramids  from 
the  floor  itself  until  they  appeared  to  sustain 
the  vault  above. 

The  motion  of  the  air  created  by  the  cascade 
gave  a  delightfrd  coolness  to  this  apartment^ 
while  the  murmur  of  the  falling  water  was 
echoed  back  from  the  vibrating  columns  with 
tones  as  rich  and  melodious  as  those  which 
sweep  from  an   iEolian    harp.    Never,   me* 
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Hiought^  had  I  seen  a  spot  so  alluiiug.  And 
yet,  when  I  surveyed  each  charm  of  the  grottOi 
I  knew  not  whether  I  coidd  be  contented  in  anj 
one  part  of  it.  Nothing,  indeed,  coidd  be  more 
inviting  to  tranquil  enjoyment  than  the  place 
where  I  tlien  stood;  but  the  clustering  columns, 
with  their  interlacing  screen-work  of  woven 
spar,  allured  my  eye  into  a  hundred  romantic 
aisles  which  I  longed  to  explore;  while  the 
pendent  wild  flowers  which  luxuriated  in  the 
sunhght  around  the  opening  above^  prompted 
me  to  scale  the  dangerous  heightj  and  try  what 
pinnacle  of  the  mountain  I  might  gain  by 
emerging  from  the  cavern  through  the  lofty 
aperture. 

These  reflections  were  abruptly  terminated  by 
an  impatient  gesture  firom  my  guide,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  conntenanoe 
as  she  glided  by  a  deep  pool  in  which  it  was  re- 
flected. 
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That  glance  had  a  singular^  almost  a  preter* 
natural  effect  upon  me ;  the  features  were  di& 
ferent  from  those  I  had  expected  to  behold. 
They  were  not  those  of  the  new  acquaintance 
whom  I  thought  I  was  foUowmg,  but  the  ex* 
pression  they  wore  was  one  so  familiar  to  me  in 
bygone  years^  that  I  started  as  if  I  had  seen  an 
apparition. 

It  was  the  look  of  one  who  bad  been  long 
since  dead— of  one  around  whose  name^  when 
life  was  new^  the  whole  tissue  of  my  hopes  and 
fears  was  woven — for  whom  all  my  aspirations 
after  worldly  honours  had  been  breathed — in 
whom  all  my  dreams  of  earthly  happiness  had 
been  wound  up.  She  had  mingled  in  purer 
hours  with  all  the  fond  and  home-loving  fencies 
of  boyhood ;  she  had  been  the  queen  of  each 
romantic  vision  of  my  youth ;  and^  amid  the 
worldly  cares  and  selfish  struggles  of  maturer 
life,  the  thought  of  her  had  lived  separate  and 


vbich,  once  implantet 
vives  amid  the  stoniu 
— a  beacon  to  warn  u 
tu  wt  hare  wandered 
to  guide  us  to  the  I 
meant  to  lead. 

I  had  k)Ted  her,  an 
matters  noL  Perchai 
from  me  by  aome  sud 
when  possession  made 
I  saw  her  hde  in  the 
was  banned  and  bam 
spirit  that  stole  away 
prixed  on  ear&.    It  b 
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whose  evening  reflections  have  for  years  come 
back  to  the  same  bomne^  whose  waking  visions 
and  whose  midnight  dreams  have  for  years  been 
haunted  by  the  same  image,  whose  schemes  of 
toil  and  advancement  have  all  tended  to  the 
same  end — he  knows  what  it  is  to  have  the  pivot 
upon  which  every  wheel  of  his  heart  hath  turned 
wrenched  firom  its  centre — to  have  the  sun, 
round  which  revolved  every  joy  that  lighted  his 
bosom,  plucked  firom  its  system. 

Well,  it  was  her  face ;  as  I  Uve,  it  was  the 
soul-breathingfeatures  of  Linda  that  nowbeamed 
before  me,  fresh  as  when  in  dawning  womanhood 
they  first  caught  my  youthful  fancy — ^resistless 
as  when  in  their  noontide  blaze  of  beauty  I 
poured  out  my  whole  adoring  soul  before  them* 
There  was  that  same  appealing  look  of  the  lai^ 
lustrous  eyes,  the  same  sunny  and  soul-melting 
smile  which,  playing  over  a  countenance 
thoughtful  even  to  sadness,  touched  it  with  a 
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beauty  so  radiant,  that  the  charm  seemed  bor« 
rowed  from  heaven  itself. 

I  could  not  but  think  it  strange  that  such  an 
image  should  be  presented  to  my  view  in  such 
a  place ;  and  yet,  if  I  now  rightly  recollect  my 
emotions^  surprise  was  the  least  active  among 
them.  I  cared  not  why  or  whence  the  appari- 
tion can)e;  I  thought  not  whether  it  woe 
reality  or  mocking  semblance,  the  fantasy^  of 
my  own  brain,  or  the  shadowy  creation  of  some 
supernatural  power  around  me.  I  knew  only 
that  it  was  there ;  I  knew  only  that  the  eyes  in 
wliose  perilous  light  my  soul  had  bathed  herself 
to  madness,  beamed  anew  before  me ;  that  the 
lips  whose  lightest  smile  had  often  wrapt  me  in 

elysium ;  that  the  brow  whose  holy  light 

But  why  should  I  thus  attempt  to  paint  what 
pencil  never  yet  hath  reached? — ^why  essay  a 
portrait  whose  colours  I  have  nowhere  found, 
save  in  the  heart  where  they  are  laid  so  deeply 
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that  death  alone  can  dim  them  ?  Enough  that 
the  only  human  being  to  whom  my  spirit  evet 
bowed  in  inferiority — enough  that  the  idol  to 
which  it  had  knelt  in  adoration^  now  stood  pal* 
pably  before  it.  An  hour  agone,  and  I  would 
have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  grave  itself  to 
stand  one  moment  in  that  presence — ^to  gaze,  if 
but  for  an  instant,  upon  those  features.  What 
recked  I  now,  then,  how  or  whence  they  were 
conjured  up  ?  Had  the  Fiend  himself  stood 
nigh,  I  would  have  pressed  nearer,  and  gazed 
and  followed  as  I  did.  The  figure  beckoned, 
and  I  went  on. 

The  vaulted  pathway  was  at  first  smooth,  and 
easily  followed ;  but,  after  passing  through  seve* 
ral  of  the  cavernous  chambers  into  which  it  ever 
and  anon  expanded,  the  route  became  more  and 
more  difficult ;  loose  masses  of  rock  encumber- 
ing the  floor,  or  drooping  in  pendent  crags 
firom  the  roof,  rendered  the  defiles  between  them 
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both  toilsome  and  hasardoua.    The  light  which 
fell  through  the  opening  behind  us  soon  disap- 
peared entirely^  and  it  gave  me  a  singular  sink- 
ing of  the  spirits,  as  we  passed  into  deeper  aad 
deeper  gloom,  to  hear  the  musical   soundly 
which  I  have  akeady  noted  in  the  grotto  firom 
which  we  first  passed,  dying  away  in  the  dis« 
tance,  and  leaving  the  place  at  last  in  totd 
silence.    Long,  indeed,  after  they  had  ceased  to 
reach  my  ear  with  any  distinctness,  they  woold 
seem  at  times  to  swell  along  the  winding  vanity 
and  break  anew  upon  me  at  some  turn  in  our 
devious  route.    So  strangely,  too,  do  the  innu^ 
merable  subtle  echoes  metamorphose  each  noise 
in  these  caverns,  that  I  continually  found  my- 
self mistaking  the  muttered  reverberations  for 
the  sounds  of  a  human  voice.    At  one  moment 
it  seemed  in  gay  tones  to  be  calling  me  back  to 
the  sparry  grotto  and  bright  sunshine  behind 
me,  while  the  very  next  it  appeared  with  snd- 
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den  and  harsh  intonation  to  warn  me  against 
jffoceeding  farther.  Anon  itironld  die  away 
with  a  monmfiil  cadence,  a  melancholy  wailing, 
like  the  requiem  of  one  who  was  beyond  the 
readi  of  all  earthly  comisel  or  assistance. 

Again  and  again  did  I  pause  in  my  career  to 
listen  to  this  wild  chanting^  while  my  feelings 
would  for  the  moment  take  their  hue  and  com- 
plexion from  the  sources  which  thus  bewildered 
my  senses.  I  thought  of  my  early  dreams  of 
£une  and  honour,  of  the  singing  hopes  that 
lured  me  on  my  path,  when  one  feital  image 
stepped  between  my  soul  and  all  its  high  en- 
deavour. I  thought  of  that  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
once  so  irrepressible  in  its  elasticity,  that  it 
seemed  proof  alike  against  time  and  sorrow, 
now  sapped,  wasted,  and  destroyed  by  the  fren- 
aded  pursuit  of  one  object.  I  thought  of  the 
home  which  had  so  much  to  embellish  and  en- 
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dear  it^  and  which  yet,  with  all  its  heart-cheer- 
ing joys^  had  been  neglected  and  left,  like  the 
sunlit  grotto,  to  foUow  a  shifting  phantom 
through  a  heartless  world.  I  thought  of  the 
reproachful  voices  around  me,  and  the  ceaseless 
upbraider  in  my  own  bosom,  which  told  of  time 
and  talents  wasted,  of  opportunities  thrown 
away,  of  mental  energies  squandered,  of  heart, 
brain,  and  soul  consumed  in  a  devotion  deeper 
and  more  absorbing  than  Heaven  itself  exacts 
from  its  votaries.  I  thought,  and  I  looked  at 
the  object  for  which  I  had  lavished  them  alL  I 
thought  that  my  life  must  have  been  some 
hideous  dream,  some  damned  vision  in  which 
my  fated  soul  was  bound  by  imaginary  ties  to  a 
being  doomed  to  be  its  bane  upon  eartih^  and 
shut  it  out  at  last  from  heaven;  and  I  laughed 
in  scornful  glee  as  I  twisted  my  bodily  firame  in 
the  hope  that  at  length  I  might  wake  firom  that 
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long-enduring  sleep.  I  caught  a  smile  &om  the 
lips;  I  saw  a  beckon  from  the  hand  of  the 
phantom^  and  I  wished  still  to  dream^  and  to 
follow  for  ever.  I  plunged  into  the  abyss  of 
darkness  to  which  it  pointed ;  and^  reckless  of 
every  thing  I  might  leave  behind^  followed 
wheresoever  it  might  marshal  me. 

A  damp  and  chilling  atmosphere  now  per- 
vaded the  place^  and  the  clammy  moisture  stood 
thick  upon  my  brow  as  I  groped  my  way 
through  a  labyrinth  of  winding  gaUeries,  which 
intersected  each  other  so  often  both  obhquely 
and  transversely^  that  the  whole  mountain 
seemed  honeycombed.  At  one  moment  the 
steep  and  broken  pathway  led  up  acclivities 
almost  impossible  to  scale ;  at  another  the  black 
edge  of  a  precipice  indicated  our  hazardous 
route  along  the  brink  of  some  iinfathomed 
gulf;   while  again   a  savage   torrent^^  roaring 
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through  the  sinuons  Tanlt,  left  seucely  room 
enough  for  a  fooihold  between  iht  base  of  tlie 
wall  and  its  furious  tide. 

And  still  my  guide  kept  on^  and  still  I  fid- 
lowed.  Returning,  indeed^  had  the  thought 
occurred  to  me,  was  now  impossible;  for  tho 
pale  light  ^vhich  seemed  to  hang  aromid  her 
person^  emanating,  as  it  were^  from  her  white 
raiment^  was  all  that  guided  me  through  these 
shadowy  realms.  But  not  for  a  moment  did  I 
now  think  of  retradng  my  steps,  or  pausing  in 
that  wild  pursuit.  Onward,  and  still  onward 
it  led^  while  my  spirit,  once  set  upon  its  pur- 
pose^ seemed  to  gather  sterner  determination 
from  every  difficulty  it  encountered,  and  ta 
kindle  again  with  that  indomitable  buoyancy 
which  wzs  once  the  chief  attribute  of  my 
nature. 

At  length  the  chase  seemed  ended,  as  we  ^ 
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proached  one  of  those  abrupt  and  startling  tomi 
common  in  these  caverns,  where  the  passage^ 
suddenly  veering  to  the  right  or  left,  leads  you^ 
as  if  by  design,  to  the  sheer  edge  of  some  gulf 
Aat  is  impassable.  My  strange  companion 
seemed  pausing  for  a  moment  upon  the  brink 
of  the  abyss.  It  was  a  moment  to  me  of  de-> 
lirious  joy,  mingled  with  more  than  mortal 
agony ;  the  object  of  my  wild  pursuit  seemed 
at  length  within  my  grasp.  A  single  bounds 
and  my  outstretched  arms  would  have  encircled 
her  person;  a  sin^e  bound — nay,  the  least 
movement  towards  her — might  only  have  pre- 
dpitated  the  destruction  upon  whose  brink  she 
hovered.  Her  form  seemed  to  flutter  upon  the 
very  edge  of  that  horrid  precipice,  as,  gazing 
like  one  fascinated  over  it,  she  stretched  her 
hand  backward  toward  me.  It  was  like  in* 
viting  me  to  perdition.    And  yet,  forgive  me^ 
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Heaven !  to  perish  with  her  was  my  proodeit 
hope^  as  I  sprang  to  grasp  it.  But,  oh  God ! 
Avhat  held  I  in  that  withering  clasp  ?  The  ice 
of  death  seemed  curdling  in  my  veins  as  I 
touched  those  dammy  and  pulseless  fingers.  A 
strange  and  unhallowed  light  shot  upward  from 
the  black  a1)yss ;  and  the  features^  from  which 
I  could  not  take  my  eyes  away^  were  changed  to 
those  of  a  demon  in  that  hideous  glare.  And 
now  the  hand  that  I  had  so  longed  to  dasp 
closed  with  remorseless  pressure  round  my 
own,  and  drew  me  toward  the  yawning  gulfj— 
it  tightened  in  its  grasp,  and  I  hovered  still 
nearer  to  my  horrid  doom, — it  clenched  yet 
more  closely,  and  the  frenzied  shriek  I  gave— 

AWOKE    ME. 

A  soft  palm  was  gently  pressed  against  my 
o\ini ;  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes  were  bent 
archly  upon  me;   and    the  fair  locka  which 
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floated  over  her  blooming  cheeks  revealed  the 
joybos  and  romping  damsel  who  had  promised 
to  act  as  my  guide  through  the  cavern.  She 
had  been  prevented  by  some  household  cares 
finom  keeping  her  appointment  until  the  ap* 
proach  of  evening  made  it  too  late^  and  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  I  had  then  returned  to 
my  lodgings  at  the  inn.  My  absence  from  the 
breakfeist-table  in  the  morning,  however^  had 
awakened  some  concern  in  the  family^  and  in- 
duced her  to  seek  me  where  we  then  met.  The 
pressure  of  her  hand  in  trying  to  awaken  me 
will  partially  account  for  the  latter  part  of  my 
hideous  dream ;  the  general  tenour  of  it  iseasily 
traceable  to  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  by  the  prevalent  superstition  connected 
with  the  cavern ;  but  no  metaphysical  ingenuity 
of  which  I  am  master  can  explain  how  one 
whose  daily  thoughts  flow  in  so  careless^  if  not 

VOL  II.  s 
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gay^  a  current  as  mine^  could^  even  in  a  drenn, 
have  conjured  up  such  a  train  of  wild  and  bitter 
fancies ;  much  less  how  the  fearful  tissue  shodd 
have  been  so  interwoven  with  the  menuMj  of 
an  idle  caprice  of  boyhood  as  to  give  new  shqpe 
and  reality  to  a  phantom  long — long  smce 
faded.  And  I  could  not  but  think,  that  had  t 
vision  so  strange  and  vivid  swept  athwart  my 
brain  at  an  earlier  period  of  life^  I  should  have 
regarded  it  as  something  more  than  an  unmein- 
ing  fantasy.  That  mystical  romance,  which 
is  the  religion  of  life's  spring-time,  would  have 
interpreted  my  dream  as  a  dark  foreboding  of 
the  future^  prophetic  of  hopes  misplaced^  of 
opportunities  misapplied,  of  a  joyless  and 
barren  youti),  and  a  manhood  whose  best  en- 
deavour would  be  only  a  restless  effort  to  lose 
in  action  the  memory  of  dreary  past. 
If  half  be  true,  however,  that  is  told  oonoeni- 
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ing  them,  still  more  extravagant  sallies  of  the 
imagination  overtake  persons  of  quite  as  easy 
and  indolent  a  disposition  as  my  own,  whaa 
venturing  to  pass  a  night  upon  the  Enchanted 
Mountains, 
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cumstances  of  European  warfare  into  their  wild 
wood  haunts^  was  attended  with  no  adequate 
results^  and  had  but  a  momentary  effect  in 
quelling  the  spirit  of  the  tameless  Iroquois. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  July^  1796^  that  the 
commander-in-chief^  the  veteran  Count  de 
Frontenac^  marshalled  the  forces  at  La  Chine^ 
with  which  he  intended  to  crush  for  ever  the 
powers  of  the  Aganuschion  confederacy.  Hii 
regulars  were  divided  into  four  battalions  of  two 
hundred  men  each^  commanded  respectively  by 
three  veteran  leaders^  and  the  young  Chevalier 
De  Grais.  He  formed  also  four  battalions  of 
Canadian  volunteers^  efficiently  officered^  and 
organized  as  r^ular  troops.  The  Indian  allies 
were  divided  into  three  bands^  each  of  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  nobleman 
of  rank^  who  had  gained  distinction  in  the  En^ 
ropean  warfare  of  France.  One  was  com** 
posed  of  the  Sanlt  and  St.  Louis  bands  and  of 
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friendly  Abenaquis ;  another  consisted  of  the 
Hurons  of  Lorette  and  the  mountuneers  of  the 
north ;  the  third  band  was  smaller^  and  com- 
posed indiscriminately  of  warriors  of  different 
tribes^  whom  a  spirit  of  adventure  led  to  embark 
upon  the  expedition.  They  were  chiefly  Otta- 
was;  Saukies^  and  Algonquins^  and  these  the 
Baron  do  Bekancourt  charged  himself  to  con- 
duct This  formidable  armament  was  amply 
provisioned^  and  provided  with  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  Besides  pikes^  arquebusses^  and 
other  small  arms  then  in  use^  they  were  fur- 
nished with  grenades^  a  mortar  to  throw  them^ 
and  a  couple  of  field-pieces^  which^  with  the 
tents  and  other  camp  equipage,  were  trans- 
ported in  large  batteaux  built  for  the  purpose. 
Nor  was  the  energy  of  their  movements  unwor- 
thy of  this  briUiant  preparation.  Ascenifiiig 
the  St.  Lawrence^  and  coasting  the  shorn  of 
Lake  Ontario^  they  entered  the  Oswi^  river. 
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cut  a  military  road  around  the  falls^  and  carry- 
ing their  transports  over  the  portage^  launched 
them  anew^  and  finally  debouched  with  their 
whole  flotilla  upon  the  waters  of  Onondago 
Lake. 

It  must  have  been  a  gallant  sight  to  behold 
the  warlike  pageant  floating  beneath  the  primi- 
tive forest  which  then  crowned  the  hills  around 
that  lovely  water.  To  see  the  veterans  who 
had  served  under  Turenne^  Vauban^  and  the 
great  Conde^  marshalled  with  pike  and  cuirass 
beside  the  half-naked  Huron  and  Abenaquis; 
while  the  young  cavaliers^  in  the  less  warlike 
garb  of  the  court  of  the  magnificent  Louis^ 
moved  with  plume  and  mantle  amid  the  dusky 
files  of  wampum-decked  Ottawas  and  Algon- 
quins.  Banners  were  there  which  had  flown  at 
Steenkirk  and  Landen ;  or  rustled  above  the 
troopers  that  Luxemburgh's  trumpets  had 
guided  to  glory^  when  Prince  Waldeck's  batta- 
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lions  were  borne    down   beneath  his  fdrioos 
charge.    Nor  was  the  enemy  that  this  gallant 
host  were  seeking  unworthy  of  those  whose 
swords  had  been  tried  in  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  fields  of  Europe.     "  The  Romans  of 
America/'  as  the  Six  Nations  have  been  caDed 
by  more  than  one  writer,  had  proved  themselres 
soldiers,  not  only  by  carrying  their  aims  amoi^ 
the  native  tribes  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
striking  their  enemies  alike  upon  the  lakes  of 
Maine,  the  mountains  and  morasses  of  Caro- 
lina, and  the  prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  but  they 
had  already  bearded  one  European  anny  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  shut  up  another 
for  weeks  within  the  defences   of  Montreal, 
with  tlie  same  courage  that,  half  a  oentoiy 
later,  vanquished   the   battaliona  of  Dieskan 
upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Qeorge. 

Our  business,  however^  is  not  with  the  main 
movements  of  this  army,  which  we  haveabeadf 
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mentioned  were  wholly  tmimportant  in  thdr 
results.  The  aged  Chevalier  de  Frontenac  waft 
said  to  have  other  objects  in  view  besides  the 
political  [motives  for  the  expedition^  which  he 
set  forth  to  his  master^  the  Grand  Monarque. 

Many  years  previously^  when  the  Six  Nations 
had  invested  the  capital  of  New  France  and 
threatened  the  extermination  of  that  thriving 
colony^  a  beautiful  half-blood  ^rl,  whose  educi^ 
tion  had  been  commenced  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  the  governor- general,  and  in  whom, 
indeed,  M.  de  Frontenac  was  said  to  have  a 
paternal  interest,  was  carried  off,  mth  other 
prisoners,  by  the  retiring  foe.  Every  effort 
had  been  made  in  vain  during  the  occasional 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and 
the  Iroquois,  to  recover  this  child ;  and  though, 
in  the  years  that  intervened,  some  wandering 
Jesuit  from  time  to  time  averred  that  he  had 
leen  the  Christian  captive  living  as  the  con- 
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tented  wife  of  a  young  Mohawk  warrior,  yet 
the  old  nobleman  seems  never  to  have  despaired 
of  redaiming  his  ^'  nut-brown  daughter.''  In- 
deed, the  chevalier  must  have  been  impelled  by 
some  such  hope  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  so  feeble,  that  he  was  half  the  time  carried 
in  a  litter,  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  an  American  wilderness,  and  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  heterogeneous  bands  which 
now  invaded  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations 
under  his  conduct. 

Among  the  half-breed  spies,  border  scoutSi 
and  mongrel  adventurers  that  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  invading  army,  was  a  ren^ade 
Fleming,  of  the  name  of  Hanyost.  This  man, 
in  early  youth,  had  been  made  a  sergeant-major, 
when  he  deserted  to  the  Flrench  ranks  in  Flan- 
ders. He  had  subsequently  taken  up  a  military 
grant  in  Canada,  sold  it  after  enugrating,  and 
then,  making  his  way  down  to  die  Dutch 
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tlements  on  the  Hudson^  had  become  domi- 
ciliated^  as  it  were^  among  their  allies^  the  Mo* 
hawks^  and  adopted  the  life  of  a  hunter.  Han* 
yost^  hearing  that  his  old  fiiends^  the  French^ 
were  making  such  a  formidable  descent,  did 
not  now  hesitate  to  desert  his  more  recent  ac- 
quaintances ;  bat  offered  his  services  as  a  guide 

«  

to  Count  de  Frontenac  the  moment  he  entered 

the  hostile  country.  It  was  not,  however, 
mere  cupidity,  or  the  habitual  love  of  treachery, 
which  actuated  the  base  Fleming  in  this  in- 
stance. Hanyost,  in  a  difficulty  with  an  Indian 
trapper,  which  had  been  referred  for  arbitrament 
to  the  young  Mohawk  chief,  Kiodago  (a  settler 
of  disputes),  whose  cool  courage  and  firmness 
fully  entitled  him  to  so  distinguished  a  name, 
conceived  himself  aggrieved  by  the  award  which 
had  been  given  against  him.  The  scorn  with 
which  the  arbitrator  met  his  charge  of  unfair- 
ness, stung  him  to  the  soul,  and  fearing  the 
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arm  of  the  powerful  savage,  he  had  narsed 
tlie  revenge  in  secret,  whose  accomplishment 
seemed  now  at  hand* 

KiodagO;  ignorant  of  the  hostile  force  which 
had  entered  his  country,  was  off  with  his  band 
at  a  fishing-station,  or  summer-camp,  among 
the  wild  hills  about  Konnedieyu*;*  and, 
when  Hanyost  informed  the  commander  of 
the  French  forces,  that,  by  surprising  this 
party,  his  long-lost  daughter,  the  wife  of  Kio- 
dago,  might  be  once  more  given  to  his  arms,  a 
small,  but  efficient  force,  was  instantly  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  strike 
the  blow.  A  dozen  musketeers,  with  twenty* 
five  pikcmen,  led  severally  by  the  Baron  de  Be» 
kancourt  and  the  Chevalier  de  GFrais,  the  former 
having  the  chief  command  of  the  ezpeditaonj 

*  Since  corrupted  into  "Canada  creek.*  — -Beaulifal 
water;  probably  so  called  from  its  amber  colour— now 

Trenton  Falls. 
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were  sent  upon  this  duty,  with  Hanyost  to 
guide  them  to  the  village  of  Kiodago.  Many 
hours  were  consumed  upon  the  march,  as  the 
soldiers  were  not  yet  habituated  to  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but  just  before  dawn  on  the  second  day, 
the  party  found  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Indian  village. 

The  place  was  wrapped  in  repose,  and  the 
two  cavaliers  trusted  that  the  surprise  would  be 
so  complete,  that  their  commandant's  daughter 
must  certainly  be  taken.  The  baron,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  hilly  passes,  deter- 
mined to  head  the  onslaught,  while  his  compa- 
nion in  arms,  with  Hanyost,  to  mark  out  his 
prey,  should  pounce  upon  the  chieftain's  wife. 
This  being  arranged,  their  followers  were  warned 
not  to  injure  the  female  captives  while  cutting 
their  defenders  to  pieces ;  and  then  a  moment 
being  allowed  for  each  man  to  take  a  last  look 
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at  the  condition  of  his  arms^  they  were  led  to 
the  attack. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fated  Tillage^  secoie  m 
their  isolated  situation,  aloof  from  the  war  par- 
ties of  that  wild  district  had  neglected  all  pre* 
caution  against  surprise,  and  were  buried  in 
sleep^  when  the  whizzing  of  a  grenade,  that  ter- 
rible but  now  superseded  engine  of  destruction, 
roused  them  from  their  slumbers.  The  missile 
to  which  a  direction  had  been  given,  that  car- 
ried it  in  a  direct  line  through  the  main  row  of 
wigwams  which  formed  the  little  street,  went 
crashing  among  their  frail  frames  of  basket- 
work,  and  kindled  the  dry  mats  stretched  orer 
them  into  instant  flames.  And  then^  as  the 
startled  warriors  leaped  all  naked  and  unarmed 
from  their  blazing  lodges,  the  French  pikemen, 
waiting  only  for  a  volley  from  the  musketeers, 
followed  it  up  with  a  charge  still  more  hUL 
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Tlie  wretched  savages  were  slaughtered  like 
sheep  in  the  shambles.  Some^  overwhelmed 
with  dismay^  sank  unresisting  upon  the  ground^ 
and^  covering  up  thdir  heads  after  the  Indian 
fashion  when  resigned  to  deaths  awaited  Hie 
fatal  stroke  without  a  murmur ;  others^  seised 
with  a  less  benumbing  panic^  sought  safety  in 
flighty  and  rushed  upon  the  pikes  that  lined  the 
forest's  paths  around  them.  Many  there  were^ 
however^  who,  school^  to  scenes  as  dreadful, 
acquitted  themselves  like  warriors.  Snatching 
their  weapons  from  the  greedy  flames,  they 
sprang  with  irresistible  fury  upon  the  bristling 
files  of  pikemen.  Their  heavy  war-dubs  beat 
down  and  splintered  the  fragile  spears  of  the 
Europeans,  whose  corslets,  ruddy  with  the  re- 
flected fires  mid  which  they  fought,  glinted 
back  still  brighter  sparks  from  the  hatchets  of 
flint  which  crushed  against  them.  The  fierce 
veterans  pealed  the  charging  cry  of  many  a 
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well-fought  field  in  other  climes ;  but  wild  and 
high  the  Indian  whoop  rose  shrill  above  the 
din  of  conflict,  until  tbe  hoTexing  raven  in  mid 
air^  caught  up  and  answered  that  discordant 
shriek. 

De  Grsus,  in  the  mean  time^  soireyed  the 
scene  of  action  with  eager  intentness^  expecting 
each  moment  to  see  the  paler  features  of  the 
Christian    captive  among   the  dusky  females 
who  ever  and  anon  sprang  shrieking  from  the 
biasing  lodges^  and  were  instantly  hurled  back- 
ward into  the  flames  by  fathers  and  brothers, 
who  even   thus  would  save  them  from  the 
hands  that  vainly  essayed  to  grasp  their  dis- 
tracted forms.     The  Mohawks  began  now  to 
wage  a  more  successful  resistance ;  and  just 
when  the  fight  was  raging    hottest,  and  the 
high-spirited  Frenchman^  beginning  to  despair 
of  his  prey^  was  about  launching  into  the  midst 
of  it^  he  saw  a  tall  warrior  who  had  lutherfeo 
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been  forward  in  the  conflict,  disengage  himself 
from  the  melee,  and  wheeling  suddenly  upon  a 
soldier,  who  had  likewise  separated  from  his 
party,  brain  him  with  a  tomahawk,  before  he 
could  make  a  movement  in  his  defence. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  young  chevalier,  too, 
caught  a  glance  of  another  figure,  in  pursuit  of 
whom  as  she  emerged,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  from  a  lodge  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
village,  the  luckless  Frenchman  had  met  his 
doom.  It  was  the  Christian  captive,  the  wife 
of  Kiodago,  beneath  whose  hand  he  had  fallen. 
That  chieftain  now  stood  over  the  body  of  his 
victim,  ^brandishing  a  war-club  which  he  had 
snatched  from  a  dpng  Indian  near.  Quick  as 
thought,  De  Grais  levelled  a  pistol  at  his  head, 
when  the  track  of  the  flying  girl  brought  her 
directly  in  his  Une  of  sight,  and  he  withheld  his 
fire.  Kiodago,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  cut 
off  fit>m  the  rest  of  his  people  by  the  soldiers, 

▼OU II,  T 
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\rlio  dosed  in  upon  the  space  which  his  teniUe 
arm  had  a  moment  before  kept  open.  A  cry  of 
agony  escaped  the  high-souled  savage^  as  he 
saw  how  thus  the  hist  hope  was  lost.  He  made 
a  gesture,  as  if  about  to  rush  again  into  thefny, 
and  sacrifice  his  life  with  his  tribesmen ;  and 
then  perceiving  how  futile  must  be  the  act,  be 
turned  on  his  heel^  and  bounded  after  his  re- 
treating wife  with  arms  outstretched,  to  shield 
her  from  the  dropping  shots  of  the  enemy. 

The  uprising  sun  had  now  lighted  up  the 
scene ;  but  all  this  passed  so  instantaneously, 
that  it  AATis  impossible  for  De  Grais  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  fu^tives,  amid  the  shifting  forms 
that  glanced  continually  before  him ;  and  when, 
accompanied  by  Hanyost  and  seven  others  he 
had  got  fairly  in  pursuit,  Kiodago,  who  still 
kept  behind  his  wife,  was  &r  in  adYance  of  the 
dievaher  and  his  party. 

Her  forest  training  had  made  die  Christian 
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captive  as  fleet  of  foot  as  an  Indian  maiden. 
She  heard^  too,  the  cheering  voice  of  her  loved 
warrior  behind  her,  and  pressing  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  she  m^d  her  flight  over  crag  and 
fell,  and  soon  reached  the  head  of  a  rocky  pass, 
which  it  would  take  some  moments  for  any  but 
an  American  forester  to  scale.  But  the  inde- 
fatigable Frenchmen  are  urging  their  way  up 
the  steep ;  the  cry  of  pursuit  grows  nearer  as 
they  catch  a  sight  of  her  husband  through  the 
thickets,  and  the  agonized  wife  finds  her  onward 
progress  prevented  by  a  ledge  of  rock  that  im- 
pends above  her.  But  now  again  Kiodago  is  by 
her  side;  he  has  lifted  his  wife  to  the  cliff 
above,  and  placed  her  in&nt  in  her  arms ;  and 
already,  with  renewed  activity,  the  Indian 
mother  is  speeding  on  to  a  cavern  among  the 
hills,  well  known  as  a  fiEistness  of  safety. 

Kiodago  looked  a  moment  after  her  retreat- 
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ing  iigaFe^  and  then  coolly  swung  himself  to 
the  ledge  which  commanded  the  pass.  He  might 
now  easily  have  escaped  his  pursuers ;  but  as 
he  stepped  back  from  the  edge  of  the  diff^  and 
looked  down  the  narrow  ravine,  the  Tengefail 
spirit  of  the  red  man  was  too  strong  within  him 
to  allow  such  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow 
to  escape.  His  tomahawk  and  war-dub  had 
both  been  lost  in  the  strife^  but  he  still  canied 
at  his  back  a  more  effident  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  so  keen  a  hunter.  There  were  but  three 
arrows  in  his  quiver,  and  the  Mohawk  was  de- 
termined to  have  the  life  of  an  enemy  for  eadi 
of  them.  His  bow  was  strung  quiokly^  but 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  there  were  no  exi- 
gency to  require  haste.  Yet  he  had  scaioely 
time  to  throw  himself  upon  his  breast,  a  few 
yards  from  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  before 
one  of  his  pursuers,  more  active  than  the  rest, 
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exposed  himself  to  the  unerring  archer.  He 
came  leaping  from  rock  to  rock^  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  head  of  the  glen^  when^  pierced 
through  and  through  by  one  of  Kiodago's 
arrows^  he  toppled  from  the  crags,  and  rolled, 
clutching  the  leaves  in  his  death-agony,  among 
the  tangled  furze  below.  A  second  met  a 
similar  fate,  and  a  third  victim  would  probably 
have  been  added,  if  a  shot  from  the  fusil  of 
Hanyost,  who  sprang  forward  and  caught  sight 
of  the  Indian  just  as  the  first  man  fell,  had  not 
disabled  the  thumb-joint  of  the  bold  archer, 
even  as  he  fixed  his  last  arrow  in  the  string. 
Resistance  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and  Kiodago 
again  betook  himself  to  flight.  Yet  anxious  to 
divert  the  pursuit  from  his  wife,  the  young 
chieftain  pealed  a  yell  of  defiance,  as  he  re- 
treated in  a  different  direction  from  that  which 
she  had  taken.    The  whoop  was  answered  by  a 
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simultaneous  shout  and  rush  on  the  part  of  the 
whites ;  but  the  Indian  had  not  advanced  far 
before  he  perceived  that  the  pursuing  party, 
now  reduced  to  six,  had  divided,  and  that  three 
only  followed  him.  He  had  recognised  the 
scout,  Hanyost,  among  his  enemies,  and  it  was 
now  apparent  that  the  wily  traitor,  instead  of 
being  misled  by  his  ruse,  had  guided  the  other 
three  upon  the  direct  trail  to  the  cavern  which 
the  Christian  captive  had  taken.  Quick  as 
thought,  the  Mohawk  acted  upon  the  impres- 
sion. Making  a  few  steps  within  a  thicket,  still 
to  mislead  his  present  pursuers,  he  bounded 
across  a  mountain  torrent,  and  then,  leaving  his 
foot-marks  dashed  in  the  yielding  bank,  he 
turned  shortly  on  a  rock  beyond,  recrossed  the 
stream,  and  concealed  himself  behind  a  fallen 
tree,  while  his  pnnoers  passed  within  a  few 
I>aces  of  his  covert. 
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A  broken  hillock  now  only  divided  the  chief 
from  the  point  to  which  he  had  directed  his 
wife  by  another  route^  and  to  which  the  re« 
maining  party^  consisting  of  De  Gnds^  Han- 
yost,  and  a  French  musketeer,  were  hotly 
urging  their  way.  The  hunted  warrior  ground 
his  teeth  with  rage  when  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  treacherous  Fleming  in  the  glen  below 
him;  and,  springing  from  crag  to  crag,  he 
circled  the  rocky  knoU,  and  planted  his  foot  by 
the  roots  of  a  blasted  oak  that  shot  its  limbs 
above  the  cavern,  just  as  his  wife  had  reached 
the  spot,  and,  pressing  her  babe  to  her  bosom, 
sank  exhausted  among  the  flowers  that  waved 
in  the  moist  breath  of  the  cave.  It  chanced 
that,  at  that  very  instant,  De  Grais*  and  his 
followers  had  paused  beneath  the  opposite  side 
of  the  knoll,  from  whose  broken  suibce  the 
foot  of  the  flying  Indian  had  disengaged 
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stone^  which,  crackling  among  the  brancues, 
found  its  way  through  a  slight  ravine  into  the 
glen  below.  The  two  Frenchmen  stood  in 
doubt  for  a  moment.  The  musketeer,  point- 
ing in  the  direction  whence  the  stone  had 
rolled,  turned  to  recdve  the  order  of  his 
officer.  The  chevalier,  who  had  made  oue 
step  in  advance  of  a  broad  rock  between  them, 
leaned  upon  it,  pistol  in  hand,  half  turning 
towards  his  follower;  while  the  scout,  who 
stood  farthest  out  from  the  steep  bank,  bending 
forward  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the  cav^ 
must  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sinking 
female,  just  as  the  shadowy  form  of  her  hus- 
band was  displayed  above  her.  God  help  thee 
now,  bold  archer!  thy  quiver  is  empty;  thy 
game  of  life  is  nearly  up ;  the  sleufch-hound  is 
upon  thee;  and  thy  scalp-lock,  whose  plumes 
now  flutter  in  the  breeae,  will  soon  be  twined 
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in  the  fingers  of  the  vengeful  renegade !    Thy 

wife But  hold  !  the  noble  savage  has  still 

one  arrow  left ! 

Disabled,  as  he  thought  himself^  the  Mo- 
hawk had  not  dropped  his  bow  in  his  flight. 
His  last  arrow  was  still  griped  in  his  bleeding 
fingers;  and  though  his  stiffened  thumb  for- 
bore the  use  of  it  to  the  best  advantage^  the 
hand  of  Kiodago  had  not  yet  lost  its  power.* 
The  crisis  which  it  takes  so  long  to  describe, 
had  been  realised  by  him  in  an  instant.  He 
saw  how  the  Frenchmen^  inexperienced  in 
woodcraft,  were  at  fault ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the 
keen  eye  of  Hanyost  had  caught  sight  of  the 
object  of  their  pursuit,  and  that  further  flight 
was  hopeless ;  while  the  scene  of  his  burning 
village  in  the  distance,  inflamed  him  with  hate 

*  Tlie  European  mode  of  holding  the  arrow  is  not 
common  among  our  aborigines,  who  use  tlie  thumb  for  a 
purchase. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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nud  fury  towards  the  instminent  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. Bracing  one  knee  upon  the  flintj 
rocky  while  the  muscles  of  the  other  swelled  as 
if  the  whole  energies  of  hia  body  were  col- 
lected in  that  single  effort,  Kiodago  ums  at 
the  treacherous  scout,  and  the  twanging  bow- 
string dismisses  hia  last  arrow  upon  its  errand. 
The  hand  of  The  Spirit  could  alone  liare 
guided  that  shaft.  It  misses  its  mark !  But 
Waneyo  smiles  upon  the  brave  warrior,  and 
tlie  arrow,  while  it  rattles  harmlesa  against  the 
cuirass  of  tlie  French  officer^  glances  toward 
the  victim  for  whom  it  waa  intended,  and 
quivers  in  the  heart  of  Hanyost!  The  dying 
wretch  grasped  the  sword-chain  of  the  che- 
valier, whose  corslet  clanged  among  the  rocks 
as  the  two  went  rolling  down  the  glen  together; 
and  De  Grais  was  not  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
pursuit,  when  the  musketeer^  coming  to  his 
assistance,  had  disengaged  him^  braised  and 
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bloody^  from  the  embrace  of  the   stifiemng 
corpse! 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  bewildered  Eu- 
ropeans rejoined  their  comrades^  who  were  soon 
after  on  their  march  from  the  scene  they  had 
desolated;  while  Kiodago  descended  from  his 
eyrie  to  collect  the  ftigitive  survivors  of  his 
band^  and^  after  burying  the  slain^  to  wreak  a 
terrible  vengeance  upon  their  murderers;  the 
most  of  whom  were  cut  off  by  him  before 
they  joined  the  main  body  of  the  French  army. 
Tlie  Count  de  Frontenac,  returning  to  Canada, 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  existence  of  his 
half-blood  daughter  was  forgotten.  And — 
though  among  the  score  of  old  families  in  the 
state  of  New  York  who  have  Indian  blood  in 
their  veins,  many  trace  their  descent  from  the 
offspring  of  the  noble  Kiodago  and  his  Chris- 
tian wife,  yet  the  hand  of  genius,  as  displayed 
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in  the  admirable  picture  of  Chapman^  has  alone 
res  cued  from  oblivion  the  thrilling  scene  of  the 
Mohawk^s  Last  Arrow  ! 


THE    END. 
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